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HISTORIA ANTIRQUA: 


O R, 


ANTIENT HISTORY, 


To be rendered into LAT I N.: 


CONTAINING, 


I. The Hiſtory of the HeaTHEeN Drarirs. 
II. The Anitient Hiſtory of GREECE. 

III. The Antient Hiſtory of Rome. 

IV. The Antient Hiſtory of BRITAIN. 


With an Account of the 
GxkERR and Roman WAIT ERS, and other 
eminent PERSONS of each NATION. 


For the Inſtruction of YOU T H. 


— — 


The SEVENTH EDITION, reviſed and improved, 
To which is ADDED, 


Maps of Antient Greece and 3 with a Plan 
of Old Rome. 


| 


E TON: Printed by T. Porz, Mpccixxatx: 
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ons He ers rr — —ů — D ů — —— — 
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READER 


* ä —— 8 „ . - — r 88 * ä — 
» y , * 
Et , * 
« . bs 1 


HE preſent ii ee conſiſts of 
| the Plowing Particulars, as is ex- 
prefed in the Title. 


1. The Hiſtory of the HzaTuen Dzivizs, 

II. The Antient Hiftory-of GREECE. 
III. The Antient Hiſtory of the RoMAxs. 

IV. The Antient Hiſtory of BRITAIN. 


Tur firſt Part is drawn up'in a clear and 
conciſe method, free from tedious Narra- 
tives of ſmall conſequence, and that ill- 
judged Relation of many Particulars of the 
Heathen Deities, which are an Offence to 
Decency, and tend to deprave the Minds 
of Youth, at a time of Life when nothing 


- 2 2 ought 


1 „ 4 
ought to be laid before them, but what 
incites to Morality and Virtue “. 


Tur Hi sf Gretct and Rome, 

contain a ſummary Relation of the prin- 
cipal Events of thoſe States, in a con- 
tinued and regular Narrative. The ſame 
conciſe Method is alſo obſerved in the Hiſ- 
tory of BRITAIN. Theſe ſeveral Relations 
of Antient Hiſtory are equally intereſting, 
and (as is obſerved in the following Ini ro- 
duftion) make a neceſſary part of Educa- 
tion. The Chronology, or Order of Time, 
is ſet down for aſcertaining the Facts, and 


the better Information of Youth, who, by 


reading theſe Hiſtories in their private 
Studies, or by rendering them into Latin for 
their School- Exerciſes, will be early acquaint- 


We 


— —_—_— 


—_— 


*The learned Ror L I N, in his Belles Lettres, ſays, 
% He had ever wiſhed that ſome one would be at the 
« Pains to draw up a ſhort Hiſtory of Fable, which 
* might be expreſſly calculated for the Uſe of Youth, 
% and contributed to the Underſtanding of Authors, 
„ And that it would be abſolutely requiſite to throw 
A cout every Thing that might be prejudicial to Purity 
« of Manners, or give Offence to the chaſte and 
« Chriſtian Far, with which theſe Books too much 
4% abound,” 


ed 


f rv | 
ed with many Particulars felatiing to theſe 
People and Countries; and a Foundation 
will be laid for their future Tmprovement 
in the moſt uſeful and pleafing Part of 
Literature, the Knowledge of Hiſtory... 


To the Hiſtorical Part of this Work! is 
added, an Account of the principal Greet 
and Roman Writers. This Account (tho' 

ſhort) of the Founders of Claſſic Learning, 

and other famous Men of antient Time, \ 
is preſumed, will be both entertaining and 
inſtructive, in a Publication purpoſely de- 
ſigned for the uſe of Youth, by giving the 
Learner ſome Knowledge of thoſe venera- 
ble Names of Antiquity, from whoſe Wri- 
tings he daily gathers Improvement. And 
farther, in order to remove ſome Incon- 
veniencies, in point of Language, that at- 
tended the ſormer appearance of this Work, 
it may be proper to remark, that the pre- 
ſent Edition has received many material 
Improvements, which will readily occur to 
the Reader's Obſervation. Each Hiſtory 
has be re-conſidered; the Reading in the 
ſeveral parts has been better attended to } 
and the Eng//þ in general is rendered more 
ealy and familiar to the Latin Diction. 
Under this Reviſal, the Book } is again ſent 


abroad, 


„ 
abroad, with a view to promote polite Li- 
terature, and that Part of Inſtruction, which, 
for want of proper Aſſiſtance, ſeems hither- 
to to have been too much neglected. 


Tux Utility and Benefit of theſe com- 
pendious Hiſtories has been evident by 
the ready Sale of the former Impreſſions. 
The Editor, in a ſenſe of this favourable 
Reception of his Labour, has been induced 
farther to improve the preſent Edition, by 
the Addition of three Engravings, or Maps, 
of Antient Greece and Britain, with a Plan 
of old Rome. Theſe, at the time they 
afford a pleaſing Amuſement, give Infor- 
mation ; and, by proper Reference and At- 
tention, will make a more laſting Impreſſion 
on the mind of the Reader. 


INTRODUCTION; 


HISTORY of the Firſt Ages. 


T HE Creation of the World, according to 


the Chronology , of Petavius, Le Clerc, and 


other accurate Writers on that Subject, was 3984 


Years before the Birth of CHRIST. Mr. Blair, 
in his late Chronological Tables, and others, make 
the Creation, from the Birth of our Saviour, twen- 
ty Years lower, viz. Ann. 4004. In the courſe of 
this Hiſtory the former Calculation 1s in general 
obſerved; and the latter Reckoning may at all 
Times be made by the addition of theſe twenty 
Years. 28 N g Sh 


Nothing remains of the Hiſtory of theſe firſt 


Ages of the World, but what we learn from facred 


Writ, or the Writings of Moſes; who, in the bi. 
ginning of the Book of Geneſis, relates the principal | 
5 vents | 


> viii ] 
Events after the Creation of the Word; and that but | 
briefly, or only as they ſerve to carry on the thread 
or ſeries of his general Deſign. It is for this rea- 
ſon we hear only of he on 7 and 
| ve, their Fall, and of the Birth 
Ann. M. 129. of their Sons Abel and Cain; of 
the murder of the former by his Brother ; and, 
after this murder, of the Birth of Seth; Moſes 
paſſing by all notice of the Daugh- 
ters of Adam and Eve, only . 


ing in general, that he begat Sons and e 
and died after he had lived 930 Tears. | 


Ann. M. 130. : 


The Age and Family of Adam, and his Poſterity, 
and of the feveral Patriarchs from Adam to Noah, 
are alſo related by Moſes in the fifth Chapter of 
Geneſis. And in a long ſeries or ſpace of Time, 
Men multiplied on the Earth, and the WVickedneſs 
| of Man was great, inſomuch that it repented the 
Lord he bad made "No And ar 5 a Deluge 

aters upon the Earth to de- 
ne $5498 Ts all Fleſb, and every living 
ts Chr. 232% "Subflance upon the Face of the 
Ground, except Noah and his Family. Noah, be- 
ing a juſt and perfect Man, found Grace in the 
Eyes of the Lord, and was ſaved in an Ark, built 
by the command of God himſelf. After an hun- 
dred and fifty Days that the Waters prevailed upon 
the Earth, Neat, with his Sons Fapbet, Shem, and 
Ham *, and their Families, went forth out of the 
Ark, and by them was the Earth re-peopled ; and 
the Earth was of one Language, and ene Speech, 


* Faphet was the eldeſt Son of Noah, born according 


Fill 


to tle Chronology, A. M. 1 550 


5 1 I] 

till the building of the Tower of Babel, when the 
whole Race of ing N «wg abroad upon 
the Face of the Eartb. ThePols , as oo 
terity a Shem ſettled in Upper + 128 816 
Af; of Ham, part in Alia, and 279. 
part of Africa; and the Poſterity of Faphet in 4/ia 
Minor and Europe. e 


In the courſe of the following Ages, the Wick- 
edneſs of Man again increafed, and the worſhip of 
the true God became mixed with the Fable of dif- 
ferent Nations and People. Idolatry alſo greatl 
prevailed in the World, which gave riſe to falſe 
Deities, and that fabulous Hiſtory, which 1s treated 
of in the firſt Part in the following Pages. 


In this general depravity, God ſelected one Fa- 


mily from the whole race of Mankind, in which 


the knowledge and worſhip of the true God ſhould 
be confeſſed; wherefore God called Abrabam, of 
the Family of Seth, from Ur, a City 8 

of the Chaldeans, and commanded _= = mn 
him to go into Canaan, Here God A ant com 


made a Covenant with him, and promiſed, that in 


him all the Families of the Earth ſhould be bleſſed. 


By this Covenant with Abraham, God laid the 


Foundation of the Nation of the Fews, but the 

Hiſtory of that People, being the more early part 
of the Inſtruction of Youth in Sacred Hiftory, the 
preſent Undertaking is altogether confied to the 


Prefane Hiflery of antient Times. A knowledge in 


theſe Hiſtories make a neceſſary part of polite Edu- 
cation, and cannot be too ſoon inculcated on the 
„ . minds 


. 4 
* 
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. 
minds of Youth, in order to introduce them to an 


early acquaintance with the Greet and Romam Au- 
thors, and Monuments of Antiquity. 


fi 


* 5 ad — 
—— 


Cineval E POCHAS of Time, or PREY | 
| Luvents in Antient Hiſlory. 


The Year of Year before 
the World. - Chriſt. 


B H E Creation of the Z 1 
World 5 3984 
II. Neah's Flood HED; 1656 „ 


III. The firſt Monarchy, or 


the Aſſiryan, founded 


by Ninus 17/1 24413 
IV. The building the Tower 
„ & 1788 I 2196 
LAY 92 7 Call of Arabam 2022 | 1 
he Law given by Mojes 2453 
VII. The Sie, £ of 7705 fe 4 — TA 
VIII. The building the 8 | 
ple of Feruſalem 2992 9092 
IX. The firſt Tron 3208 e 
X. Rome built. Romulus, the 
„ felt Rigg 8231 1 | 
XI. Numa, the ſecond King : 
of Rome e 4+ IO 714 
XII. Tullus Hoſfilius, the _ | 3 
third King of Rome 3313 71 
XIII. Aucus Martius, the 1 
_ 4th King of Rome 3345 639 
XIV. Tarquinius Priſcus, the | 
| fifth King of Rome 3370 614 
XV. Servins Tullus, the Gti | 
King of Rome 3407 


5 
VT. The 


Lhe 


1 


XVI. Tne ad Monarchy, 
or the Per/ian, was 
founded by Cyrus. 3417 


Dd 44 Tarquinius Superbus, 


me JW King of Reme 3451 
XVIII. The firſt Conſuls in 


Nome 3479 


XIX. The 3d Monarchy, 


or Macedonian, was 


eſtabliſhed by Alex- . 


ander the Great 3619 | 
| XX. The Deſtruction of 


Carthage by the Ro- 


mans 38 5 
XXI. The 4th Monarchy . 


or Roman, began 3902 
XXII. Julius Cæſar landed 


in Britain 3937 
XXIII. The Kalendar, or 


Account of Time, 


2 by Julius Ce- 
3945 

XXIV. The Birth of Is uvss 
___ CunisrT 55 9 


XXV. The Death of CHRI 81 

in the 2oth Year of 
the Reign of Tiberius 4017 

XXVI. 7 the Death of 
CuRis r to Conſtan- 

| tine the Great 

XXVII. The Saxons landed 

in England 

XXVIII. 75 lam the Nor- 
man landed in Eng- 

land 


The Year of Year kak 
the World, Chriſt, 
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ANTIENT HISTORY, &c. 


PART I. 


The Hiftory of the Heathen Deities,” 
C & LUS and TERRA. 


FYOELUS is ſaid to be the ſon of the Air, 
great father of the Gods, and huſband of 
Terra, the daughter of the Earth, by whom 

he had the Cyclops, Oceanus, Titan, the Hundred 


| Grants, and many other children, the moſt emi- 


nent of which was Saturn. 


Nothing is more uncertain than what is related 
of Celus and Terra; and the whole fable plainly 


ſeems to ſignify that the Air and Earth were the 


common father and parent of all created Beings. 
Cœlus was called Uranus by the Greeks, and Terre 
was alſo named Veſta; ſhe preſided over all feaſts 


and banquets ; and the firſt fruits of the earth were 


offered to her in the moſt ſolemn ſacrifices. Ac- 


cording to the fable, Cœlus was dethroned by his 


1 youngeſt 


f 2 Alnlieni Hiſtory. 


1 d youngeſt ſon Saturn, and wounded by him to pre- 
Pill | vent his having more children. —— TIME 


II. SATURN, 


<4 TURN was the ſon of Cælus and Terra, 
and the moſt antient of all the Gods. Titan, 
q! his elder Brother, reſigned his Birthright to him, 
}! on condition that he ſhould deſtroy all his male 
| iffve, that the Empire of the world might in time 
fall to his poſterity. Saturn accepted of this con- 
dition; but Titan afterwards ſuſpecting that his 
't brother had broke the contract between them, 
178 made war againſt him, and kept him in priſon ; 
| from whence he was releaſed by his fon Jupiter, 
and re-inſtated in his government: He was after- 
| wards dethroned by Jupiter himſelf. 1 
| Saturn being driven from his throne, - left the 
9 kingdom, and went into Italy, and there lived with 
{ 


king Janus. That part of Italy where he con- 
cealed himſelf was called Latium. „ 
ö FP He is repreſented as the emblem of Time, with 
. FF 2 ſcythe in his hand; and in his time, it is ſaid, 
j 1 Vas the Golden Age of the Earth, when the ground 
1 


7 - 
3 2 
1 

e * 
: 1 
: 1 
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# 


* 
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ielded all ſorts of fruits without culture, and 
Aſtrea, or Fuſtice, dwelt among men, who lived 
together in perfect love and amity. e 
The Saturnalia, or Feaſts of Saturn, were in- 

if ſtituted by Tullus king of the Romans; or, ac- 
it cording to Livy, by Sempronius and Minutius the 
5 conſuls. | | | | . 


II. CYBELE., 


Ce 


Hiftory of the Heathen Deities. 3 


. 8 


rä ELE was the wife of Saturn, and ac- 
counted mother of the Gods : ſhe was called 
Ops by the Latins, and Rhea by the Greets. She 


was alſo named Bona Mater, Veſta, and Terra. 


C ybele hath her head crowned with towers, and 


is the Goddeſs of cities, garriſons, and all things 
that the earth ſuſtains. She is the Earth itſelf, on 


whith are built many towers and caſtles. 
In her hand ſhe carries a key, becauſe, in- win- 
Fr, the earth locks up her treaſures, which in the 
pring- ſhe unlooſes, brings forth, and diſpenſes 
with a plentiful hand. 5 
She is ſeated in a chariot, becauſe the earth 
hangs in the air, being poiſed by its own weight. 
Her garments were painted with flowers of various 


colours, and,ftfured with images of ſeveral crea- 


tures, which needs no explanation, fince every 


one knows, that ſuch a dreſs is ſuitable to the 


earth. 3 =) 
Divine honours were daily paid to this Goddeſs ; 
and the prieſts of Cybele performed their ſacrifices 
with a confuſed noiſe of timbrels, pipes, cymbals, 
and other inſtruments ; and the en pro- 
faned both the Temple of their Goddeſs, and the 
ears of their hearers with howling, riot, and every 
kind of wantonneſs. VV 
The Prieſts of this Goddeſs were called Galli, 
from a river in Phrygia. They were alſo called 
Curetes, Corybantes, Telchines, Cabiri, and Idæi 


Daciyli a 


Az IV. FUPT- 
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* Antient Hiftory. 
IV. JUPITER. 


70 PIT E R, ſon of Saturn and Cybele, or 
Ops, is the father and king of Gods and men. 


Fe is repreſented fitting on a throne of ivory and 


gold, holding thunder in his right hand, and in 
the left, a ſceptre made of cyprus ; which wood, 
being free from corruption, is a ſymbol of eter- 
nal empire. On this ſceptre ſits an eagle; either 
becauſe he was brought up by that bird, or that 
heretofore ti; eagle fitting upon his head, porten- 
ded his reigi or becauſe in the war againſt the 
Giants, it broWht him the Thunder, and thence 
was called his Mmour-Bearer. He had golden 
ſhoes, and an Wbroidered cloak, adorned with 
various flowers, and figures of animals. 
He was ecucated, as well as born, upon Ida, a 

mountain in Crete; but by whom, the variety of 
opinions 1s wonderful. 


There are ſome who afhrm, that he was gurke : 


by the Curetes, or Corybantes ; ſome by the Nymphs; 


and ſome by Amalthea, daughter of Meliſſus king 
of that iſland. Others, on the contrary, have re- 
corded, that he was fed by the bees with honey; 


05 others, by goat's milk. 


They add beſides, that the goat being dead, and 


the {kin pulled off, Jupiler, made of it a ſhield, 
called Ag. gis, which he uſed afterwards in the battle 


againſt the Giants. 

Jupiter, after hie had depoſed his father Saturn 
fram the throne, and expelled him the kingdom, 
divided the paternal inheritance with his two bro- 


thers, Neptune and Pluto. He io een and aſ- 


ſiſted mankind by great favours, that he not only 
got 


Hiftory of the Heathen Deities. 5 


got the title of Jupiter, but alſo obtained divine 
onours, and was eſteemed the common father of 


Gods and men. 


Jupiter had names almoſt innumerable; which 
he obtained, either from the places where he lived, 
and wherein he was worſhipped, or from the vari- 
ous actions of his life. 

The Greeks called him Ammon or Hammon, 
which ſignifies /andy. He obtained this name firſt 
in Lybia, where he was worſhipped under the fi- 
gure of a Ram; becauſe when Bacchus was athirſt 
in the Deſarts of Arabia, and implored the aſſiſt- 
ance of Jupiter, Fupiter appeared in the form of 


a Ram, opened a fountain with his foot, and diſ- 


covered it to him. . = 

He was called Capitolinus, from the Capitoline 
Hill, on the top whereof he had the firſt Temple 
that ever was built in Rome; which Targuin the 
Elder firſt vowed to build, Tarquin the Proud did 
build, and Horatius the Conſul dedicated. He 
was beſides called Tarpeins, from the Tarpeian 
Rock, on which this temple was built. He was 


alſo ſtiled Optimus Maximus, from his power and 
_ willingneſs to profit all men. 


The title of Dodonæus was given Jupiter from 
the city Dodona in Chaonia, which was ſo called 
from Dodona, a Nymph of the Sea. Near to this 
city was a Grove ſacred to him, which was planted 


with oaks, and famous, becauſe in it was the moſt 


antient Oracle of all Greece. | 
The name Feretrius was given him, becauſe, 
after the Romans had overcome their enemies, they 
carried the imperial ſpoils {Spelia Opime) to his 
temple. Romulus firſt preſented ſuch ſpoils to Ju- 


| iter, after he had flain Acron, king of Canna ; 


3 and 
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6 | 1  Antient H:ftory. 5 
and Cornelius Gallus offered the ſame ſpoils, after 


he had conquered Tolumnius, king of Hetruria; 


and thirdly, M. Marcellus, when he had vanquiſh- 
ed Viridomarus, king of the Gauls. p | 


Thoſe ſpoils were called Opima, which one Ge- 
neral took from the other in battle. | 
He is alfo named Olympius from Olympus, the: 


name of the maſter who taught him, and of the 


heaven wherein he refides.. DEN 
The Greeks called him Lore (Soter) Servator, 

the Saviour, becauſe he delivered them from tlie 

Medes. e SEG, 

He was likewiſe called Aenius, or Hoſpitalis; 


becauſe he was thought the author of the laws and: 
euſtoms concerning hoſpitality. | 


UNO was the Queen of Heaven, both the 

# ſiſter and wife of Jupiter; the daughter of 
Saturn and Ops; born in the iſſand Samos, where 
ſhe lived while ſhe continued a virgin. ns 
Juno became extremely jealous of Jupiter, and 


never ceaſed to perplex the children he had by his 


miſtreſſes. She was mother of Fulcan, Mars, and 


Hebe; the was alſo called Lucina, and prefided 


over marriages and births; and is reprefented in a 
chariot drawir by Feacocks, with a ſceptre in her 
right hard, and a crown on her head: her per- 
ſon was auguſt, her carriage noble, and her dreſs 


elegant and neat. 


Tris, the daughter of Thaumas and Electra, was 


Servant ad peculiar Meſſenger of June. Becauſe 


of her wiftneſs, ſhe is painted with wings, fitting 
on a rainbow. It was her office to unlooſe the 
- _ ſouls 


the 


of 


lere 


and 
his 
and 
ded 


in a 


her 


per- 
Ireſs 


Was 
auſe 
ting 
the. 
ſouls 
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fouls of dying women. from. the chains of -the | 


v5. dPozro 
A* O LELO is deſeribed as a beardleſs youth, 


with long hair, crowned. with laurel, and: 
ſhining in an embroidered. veſtment ; holding a 
bow and arrows in his right hand, and a. harp in. 
the left. Sometimes he is ſeen with. a ſhield in: 


the one hand, and the Graces in the other: The 


power of this God is threefold; in Heaven, where: 
he is called So!; in Earth, where he is named Li- 
ber Pater; and in Hell, where he is ſtiled Apollo. 


He generally is painted with a harp, ſhield, and 
arrows. | | 


He was the ſon of Jupiter and Latona; His 


mother, who was the daughter of Cæus the Titan, 
_ conceived twins by Jupiter: At which Juno be- 


ing ineenſed, ſent the terpent Python againſt her; 
Latona, to avoid the intended miſchief, fled into 


the ifland Delas, where ſhe brought forth polls 


and. Diana at the ſame birth. 3 | 
By the invention of Phyſic, Muſic, Poetry and 


Rhetoric, he deſervedly preſided over the Muſes. 
He alſo taught the arts of Foretelling and Archery; 
by which he ſo much obliged mankind, that he 


was enrolled in the number of the Gods. 
He deſtroyed all the Cyclops, the forgers of Ju- 
piter's thunderbolts, with his arrows, to revenge 


the death of his ſon Æſculapius, whom Jupiter 


had killed with his thunder,. becauſe, by the power 
of phyſic, he reſtored the dead to life again. 


8 


He 


F 


8 Anlient Hiſtory. 
He fell violently in love with the virgin Daphne, 
fo famous for her modeſty. When he purſued 


her, ſhe was changed into a laurel, the moſt chaſte 


of trees; which is never corrupted with the vio- 
lence of heat or cold, but remains always flouriſh- 
ing, always pure. 


Apollo raiſed the walls of the city of Trey by the 


muſic of his harp alone, and was challenged by 
Mar ſyas, a proud muſician; but the God flayed 
him alive, becauſe he preſumed to contend with 


him in his own art, and afterwards turned him into 
a river. Alſo when Midas, king of Phrygia, fool- 


iſhly determined the victory to the God Pan, when 


Apollo and he ſang together, Apollo ſtretched his 


ears to the length and ſhape of aſſes ears. 


This God had many names: he is called Cyn- 


thius, from the mountain Cynthus in the iſland of 


Delos; from whence Diana is alſo called Cynthia; 


and Delius from the fame iſland, becauſe he was 
born there. 


He is called Delphicus from the city Delphi in 


Bzeotia, where he had the moſt famous temple in 


the world. They ſay, that this famous Oracle 


became dumb at the birth of our Saviour; and 
when Auguſtus defired to know the reaſon of its 
filence, the oracle anſwered him, Thar, org 
a child was born, who was the Supreme God, and 


had commanded him to depart, and return no 


more anſwers. | | 
He is called Pan, either from allaying ſore 


rows, or from his exact {kill in hunting, where- 


fore he is armed with arrows. | 


He is called Phebus, from the ſwiftneſs of hi? 
motion, or from his method of healing by purg- 


ing. 


He 
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He was named Pythius, not only from the Sex- 


pent Python, which he had killed, but likewiſe 


from aſking and conſulting ; for none among the 


Gods delived more reſponſes than he; ee 
in the Temple which he had at Delphi, to which 


all nations reſorted, ſo that it was called the Oracle 
of all the Earth. Thele Oracles were given out 
by a young virgin, called Pythia from Pythias, 


one of Apollo's names. 


VII. 0 K. 


O E, who enlighteneth the world, is eſteemed 
the ſame as Apollo. Ne was the father of Pha- 


 eton by Clymene; and, as a proof of his paternal 
affection, promiſed to —_ his fon whatever he 
| ſhould requeſt. The ra 


youth aſked the guidance 
of his chariot for one day: Sol in vam uſed every 
argument to diſſuade him from the enterprize; but 
having ſworn by the river Styx, an oath it was un- 
lawful for the Gods to violate, 3 granted 


his requeſt, and gave him the neceſſary inſtructions 


for his behaviour. 


Phaeton, tranſported with joy, mounted the cha- 


riot, and began to laſh the flaming ſteeds; but 
they, finding the ignorance of their new driver, 
ran thro' the air, and ſet both Heaven and Earth, 
on fire. Jupiter, to prevent a total conflagration, 
ſtruck Phaeton with thunder from his chariot. and 


plunged him into the river Po. His fiſters, Phe- 
thuſa, Lampetia and Phebe, and allo Cycnus his 


friend, immoderately bewailed his death on the 
banks of the river; and, by the pity of the Gods, 
his ſiſters were changed into poplar trees, and his. 
friend Cyenus into a ſwan. 
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VIII. MERCURY. 


V 


E R CU RT. ſon of Jupiter and Maia, 
daughter of Atlas, was the God of Eloquence 
and Merchandize, and Meſſenger of the Gods. 


He is repreſented a young man, with a chear- 


ful countenance, an honeſt look, and lively eyes; 
fair without paint, with winged ſhoes and hat, 
and holding in his hand a winged rod, bound 
about with two ſerpents. „„ 
He had many remarkable qualities, on account 
of which, they worſhipped him as a God, He is 
ſaid to have invented Letters, and the uſe of them: 


it is evident, that he excelled in Eloquence, and 
the faculty of ſpeaking; and therefore was ac- 


counted the God of Rhetorick and Oratory. He 


zs reported to have been the firſt inventer of Con- 
tracts, Weights and Meaſures: he alſo taught the 
arts of buying, ſelling, and traffic; and thence 


was called the God of Merchants and of Gain. 


In the art of Thieving he far exceeded all the 
Sharpers that ever have been, and is named the 


Prince and God of Tricking. The very day 
in which he was born, he ſtole away the cows of 
king Admetus, though attended by Apollo himſelf; 
who, while he complained of the theft, and bent 
his bow with an intent of revenge, found himſelf 
robbed of his quiver and arrows allo. 

He was a wonderful maſter at making Peace; 
and pacified not only Mortals, but alſo the Gods 
themſelves, when they quarrelled. This faculty is 
ſignified by the Rod which he holds in his bane, 

an 
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and which formerly he got from Apollo, t to whom 
he had before given a harp. 

He had divers offices: the chief were, to carry 1 
the commands of Jupiter; alſo to attend perſons 
dying, to unlooſe their ſouls from the chains of 
the body, and carry them down to Hell: hkewiſe | 
to revive, and replace into new bodies, thoſe that 


had already compleated their time in the Ea 
fields. 
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IX. MARS. 


114 ARS, the ſon of Jupiter and Funo, or, as | 
is related by Ovid, of June only, who con- | 


ceived him by the touch of a flower ſhewed her 
by Flora. 


| 
Mars is the God of War, fierce in aſpect, ſtern [ 
in countenance, and terrible in dreſs : he ſits in a | 
fl 


chariot drawn by two horſes, which are driven by. 
a a diſtracted woman. He is covered with armour, 
and brandiſhes a ſpear in his right hand. Some- 
= times he is repreſented fitting on horſeback, for- | 
midable with his whip and ſpear, with a cock | 
7 near him, the emblem of Watchfulneſs. 
J His ſervants are Fear and Terror. Diſcord alſo 


goes before in a tattered en, and Clamour and 
1 Anger follow him. 

= Bellona, Goddeſs of War, is the companion of 
Mars, or, according to others, his ſiſter or wife. 

; She prepares for him his chariot and horſes, when 
's he goes to battle. 

o His name, Mars, ſets forth the power and in- 
I, | fluence he has in war, where he preſides over the 
d ſoldiers. ES - 
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12 Anmien Hiſtory. 
He is called Gradivus, from his ſtatelineſs in 


marching, or from his vigour in * his 


ſpear. 
He is called Drnirinus from Auris, or Quiris, 
ſignifying a ſpear.” This name was afterwards at- 


tributed to Romulus, who, with Remus; was eſ- 
teemed the ſon of Mars; from whom the Romans 
were called Ruirues, 


x. .BACCHUS. 


B ACCHUS was ſon of Fupiter and Semele ; 
D and is ſaid to have been nouriſhed by Jupiter 
in his thigh on the death of his mother. As ſoon 


as he was born, the was committed :to the care of 


Silenus, and the Nymphs to be brought up; and, 


in reward for their * the Nymphs were re- 
ceived into Heaven, and there changed into ſtars, 


called the Hyades. 


Bacchus is a filthy, ſhameful, and immodeſt 


God; with a body ale red face, laſcivious look, 
ſwoln cheeks, and belly ; diſpirited with luxury, 
and intoxicated with wine. 

He is crewned with ivy and vine: leaves, and in 


his hand holds a Thyr/us for a ſceptre. His cha- 


Lot is drawn fometimes by tygers and lions, 
ſometimes by lynxes and panthers: a drunken 
band of Satyrs, Demons, and Nymphs preſiding 
over the wine-preſles, Fairies ow 

and prieſteſſes attend him as his guard, and old 


Silenus, riding on an aſs, brings up the rear. 
Bacchus invented ſo many things uſeful to man- 


EkKind, either in tiniſhing controverſies, building 


cities, enacting laws, or obtaining victories, - that 
| tor 


the fountains, 


8 
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for this reaſon, he was admitted into the Council 
of the Gods, by the joint fuffrages of the whole 
Welk. wc lr CT 

He firſt planted the Vine and drank the juice of 
the Grape; the tillage of the ground, and making 


honey are attributed to Bacchus; when he was 
King of Phænicia he inſtructed his ſubjects in 


Trade and Navigation, He promoted Society 
amongſt men, and brought them over to Religion 
and the knowledge of the Gods. 

He ſubdued the [rd:ans, and many other Na- 
tions, and triumphed in a chariot drawn by tygers. 
Riding on an elephant, he traverſed Zgypt, Syria, 
Phrygia, and all the Eaſt, gained many and great 
victories, and there erected pillars, as Hercules 
did in the Weſt. PE 

He had various names: he was called Bromius, 


from the Crackling of Fire, and Noiſe of Thunder 
that was heard when his mother was killed in the 


embraces of Jupiter. | 

 Bimater, becauſe he had two mothers. h 
_ Evins, or Evous ; for in the war with the G:- 
ants, when 7upiter did not ſee Bacchus, he thought 
that he was killed ; and cried out, Alas, Son! Or, 
becauſe when he found that Bacehus had overcome 


| the Grants, by changing-himſelf into a lion, he 


cried out again, Mell done Son! . 
Evan, from the acclamations of the Bacchantes, 
who where therefore called Evantes. Th 
Eleleus and Eleus, from the acclamation where- 
with they animated the ſoldiers before the fight, 
or encouraged them in the battle itſelf. The 
fame acclamation was alſo uſed in celebrating the 
Orgia, which were Sacrifices offered up to Bac- 


chus. | 
| B Jacchus 
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Tacchus was alſo one of the names given to 
Bacchus, from the noiſe which men when drunk 


make. 5 e 
Liber and Liber Pater, from libero, as in Greek 


they call him 'Exelpus [ Eleutherios] the Deliverer. 


Alſo Lenæus, and Lyeus ; for wine frees the 


mind from cares, and thoſe who have drank plen- 
tifully, ſpeak too often whatſoever comes into 


their minds, 


XI. A L NE R VA. 


M INERV A, or Pallas, the Goddeſs of 


Wiſdom, War, Arts and Sciences, was the 


daughter of Jupiter; who finding no likelihood of 
having children by Juno, it is ſaid, deſired Vulcan 
to ſtrike his forehead with his hammer; and, after 


three months, he brought forth Minerva. She 


was called Minerva, as ſome ſay, from the threats 


of her ſtern and fierce look. Inſtead of a wo- 
man's dreſs, ſhe is arrayed in armour; wears a 


golden head-piece, and on it glittering creſts; a 
brazen coat of mail covers her breaſt ; ſhe bran- 
difhes a lance in her right hand, and in her left 
Holds a ſhield, whereon is painted the griſly head 


of Meduſa, one of the Gorgons, rough and formi- 


dable with ſnakes. LE 
- Upon the head of this Goddeſs there was an 
olive crown, which is the ſymbol of Peace; either 


| becauſe war is only made that peace may follow; 


or becauſe ſhe taught men the uſe of that tree. 


There were five Minervas; but that one, to 


whom the reſt are referred, was deſcended of Ju- 
iter. For he, as ſome ſay, finding that his wife 


Nas 
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Foreſight. 
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| was barren, through grief ſtruck his forehead, and 


brought forth Minerva. a7 
This Goddeſs, like Veſta and Diana, was a 
perpetual Virgin, and fo great a lover of Chaſtity, 


that ſhe deprived Tiręſias of his eyes, becauſe he 


ſaw her bathing in the fountain of Helicon. 
Minerva was the Inventreſs of divers arts, e- 


ſpecially of Spinning; and therefore the Diſtaff is 
alcribed to her. e | | 


The Athenians were much devoted to her wor- 


ſhip; and ſhe had, been adored by that people 


before 4thens itſelf was built. The Rhodiens allo 


paid great honour to this Goddeſs. She was ex- 
tremely jealous leſt any one ſhould excel her in 


any art; and near her are placed divers Mathe- 
matical Inſtruments, as Goddeſs of Arts and Sci- 
ences. The Cock and the Owl are ſacred to her; 
the firſt being expreſſive of Courage and Watch- 
fulneſs, and the latter the emblem of Caution and 

Minerva repreſents Wiſdom, that is, uſeful 
Knowledge, joined with diſcreet Practice; and 
comprehends the underſtanding of the moſt noble. 
Arts, together with all the Virtues, but more eſpe- 
cially that of Chaſtity, Her birth from Fupiter's 
head, Is moſt certainly an emblem that all human 
Arts and Sciences are the production of the mind 


of Man, directed by ſuperior Wiſdom, 


XII. F-ENVUS8. 


- ENUS is ſaid to be the daughter of Jupiter 
and D:one. She is ſtiled the Goddefs of the 


_ Graces, k.loquence, Beauty, Neatneſs, and Chear- 


fulneſs; in her countenance many Charms abound, 
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She is cloathed with a purple mantle glittering 
with diamonds ; and refulgent with a roſy crown, 
the breathes pleaſures and flows in ſoftneſs. Two 
Cupids attend at her ſides, the Graces ſtand round 
her, and the lovely Adonis follows after, gently 
holding up her train. Her chariot is of ivory 
finely carved, beautifully painted and gilt, faſhioned 


in form of a ſhell, and drawn by ſwans, doves 


and ſwallows, or, ſometimes by ſparrows, as ſne 
directs, when ſhe pleaſes to mount it. 
She is ſaid to have ſprung from the froth of 
the Sea; and being laid in a ſhell, as it were in a 
cradle, to have been driven by Zephyrus upon the 
ifland of Cyprus, where the Horæ received her, 
cheriſhed her in their boſoms, educated, and 
adorned her; and when fhe was grown up, they 
carried her into Heaven, and preſented her to the 
Gods, who, being taken with her beauty, all 


| ſtrove to marry her; but at laſt ſhe was betrothed 


to Vulcan, to whom afterwards fhe was given in 
JJ Rs 

The firſt of Venus's companions was Hymenæus, 
the God of Marriage, and Protector of Virgins, 
Maids newly married offered ſacrifices to him, as 
alſo to the Goddeſs Concordia. 5 
Cupid, the God of Love, was the next of Ve- 
uσs 1 She alſo paſſionately loved 
eautiful youth. 

The Poets ſpeak of two Cupids; one of which 
is an ingenuous youth, the ſon of Jupiter and 
Venus, a celeſtial Deity; the other a debauchee, 
ſon of Nox and Erebus, whoſe companions are 
Drunkenneſs, Sorrow, Enmity, Contention, and 
other plagues of that kind. CY : 

The Graces, called Charites, were three fiſters, 

daughters 
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daughters of 4 piter and Eurynome, or Venus. 
b 


—+ "Theſe wil 
« a future place. 

Venus was Fetſhipped under various names, 
pris and Cypria, Cytheris and Cytherea, from 


e more particularly mentioned in 


the iſlands of Cyprus and Cythera, whither ſhe 


was firſt carried in a ſea ſhell. 
Erycina, from the mountain Eryæ, in the iſland 


of Sicily; upon which Æneas built a ſplendid and 
famous Temple to her honour, becauſe the was 
his mother. 


Idalia and Acidalia, from the mountain Idalus, 


in the iſland Cyprus, and the fountain Acidalius 
in Bæatia. 


Marina, becauſe ſhe was born of the Sea, and 


begotterr of the froth of the waters. 
From thence the is called Aphroditis and Ana- 
dyomene, that is, emerging out 7 the waters, as 


Apelles painted her. 
| She is called Paphia, from the city Paphos in 
the iſland of Cyprus, where they ſacrificed flowers 


and frankincenſe to. her: alſo che en Queen, 
from Leſbos, in the ſame iſland. 
Orr a diſpute at a, Feaſt of the Gods, betweers 
Jana Pallas, and Venus, for the pre-eminence of 
eauty, Jupiter, not being able to bring them to. 
an agreement, referred. the deciſion. to Paris 2 


mepherd on mount Ida, with direction that a 


Golden Apple ſhould be given to the faireſt. Panis 
determined the prize in favour of Venus, and aſ- 


figned to her the: golden reward. Venus, im return 


for this ſingular regard to her, promiſed Paris, 


Helena the faireſt beauty un the world. Paris 


failed into Greece with æ great fleet, and brought 


| —"— Helen, who had been betrothed to Mens 
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laus, king of Sparta; but he being then abſent, 
Paris carried her away with him to Troy, which 
brought. on the famous Siege of that city, as will 
be hereafter related in the Grecian Hiſtory, 


| << Theſe were the principal, or firſt claſs of 
% Deities in the Heather Mythology; the Dii 


HMajores, to whom the higheſt degree of wor- 


40 ſhip Was paid; as it was univerſally imagined, 
* that theſe Deities were more eminently em- 
„% ployed in the Government of the World, and 


„ preſided over the immediate concerns of Man- 


4% Rind. | 5 
Vulcan, Neptune, Pluto, and ſome others, are 


« alſo eſteemed principal Deities ; but mention 


« will be made of theſe as they occur in the ſeve- 
* ral orders or ranks of Terre/trial, Marine, and 
« Infernal Deities.” ts 


1. TITAN. 

ITAN, the elder Brother of Saturn, though 
not a God, claims the firſt place, being the 
elder ſon of Cœlus and Terra; and on an agree- 
ment with Jupiter his younger brother, he yielded 


to him his Birthright, as is beforementioned. His 
ſons were the Giants, called from him Titans. 


I. $ T4. 


F7 ESTA, the eldeſt of all the Goddeſſes, the 


mother of Saturn, and the wife of Celus, is 


repreſented as a Matron fitting and holding a 
drum. 
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drum. She is not reckoned among the Celeſtials, 
{he being the Earth herſelf. Yea is her name 


from Cloathing, becauſe the Earth 1s cloathed with 
plants and fruits. She fits, becauſe the Earth, 
being immoveable, reſt in the loweſt part of the 
World, She carries a drum, becauſe the Earth 


contains the boiſterous Winds in its boſom. 


Her head 1s alſo ſurrounded with divers flowers 
and plants, 1 waving themſelves into a 
s of every kind play about, 
and fawn upon her. By reaſon the Earth is round, 
Veſta's Temple at Rome was built round; and they 
_ fay, that her image was orbicular in ſome places. 


It is no wonder that the firſt Oblations were 
offered to her, ſince all the Sacrifices ſpring from 


the Earth; and the Greets both began and con- 


cluded all ſacrifices with this Goddels. 
III. VLC AN. 


N ULCAN, the huſband of Venus, was ſon 


of Jupiter and Juno (ſome ſay of Juno only;) 
but, being born deformed, he was caſt down from 


Heaven by Jupiter as ſoon as he was born, and 
in the fall broke his leg. He was the God of 
ſubterraneous Fires, and preſided over Metals. 

He firſt made his addreſſes to Minerva, and 


Was refuſed by her: he afterwards married Venus, 


but that Goddeſs diſregarded him for his defor- 
6 1 N 
15 ulcan made the Chariot of the Sun, and ſup- 


plied Jupiter with Thunder: he fixed his forges 
on mount tna, but chiefly in the iſſand Lemnos, 


where he worked for the Gods, and taugbt the 
natixes the art of working iron by fire. His forge- 
men 
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men were the Cyclops, who are 3 as hav- 


ing only one eye in the middle of their foreheads. bk 
Apollo, it is ſaid, flew them all for having forged 5 

the thunder with which Jupiter ſtruck AÆſculapius, 

the God of Phyſic. Ihe principal Temple of 

Vulcan was on mount Atna; and he is painted 
with a hat of blue colour, the ſymbol of Fire. ; 
He was called Mulciber, or, e from his c 
fotening and N iron. ; a 
= l 
1 c | ] 
1 IV. 3 4 N US. 1 
5 | 74 N US was the fon of Calus and ele ; 
. He had a double face and forehead in one and f 
[| the ſame head; hence he was call-d the two-faced 


1 God; and therefore is faid to ſee things placed 
i behind his back, as well as before his face. In 
his right hand he holds a key, and in his left a 
rod: and beneath his feet are twelve altars. 

He had ſeveral temples built, and dedicated to- 
Bias, fome of which had double doors, others. 
four gates ; becauſe he was fometimes repreſented 
with four faces. 

It was x euſtom among the Romans, that, in his: 
Temple, the Conſuls were maugurated, and from 
thence ſaid to open the year on the kalends of 
January. When new laurel was put on the ſtatue: 
of the God. Fhe Femple of Janus was held'in 
great veneration by the Romans, aud was kept operr 
in the time of War, and ſhut in the time of Peace; 
and it is remarkable, that, within the ſpace of fevers 
hundred years, this temple was flrut only thrice : 
un a; afterwards by the Conſuls Marcus 


d Titus Manlius, after à league ſtruck 
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up with the Carthaginians ; and, laſtly, . by Au- 


guſtus, after the victory of Actium. 


V. LION. 
72 701 NA was the daughter of Phebe, and 


Cœus the Titan, whom, for her great beauty, 


Twp loved and deflowered. | 
When Juno perceived her with Child, ſhe caſt 


her out of Heaven to the Earth, having firſt ob- 


liged Terra to ſwear, that ſhe would not give her 
any where an habitation to bring forth her young: 
and beſides, ſhe ſent the ſerpent Python to perſe- 
cute the harlot all over the world. ar in vain; 
for in the iſland Delos, under a palm or an olive 
. Latona brought forth Diana and Apollo. 


. DT ANA. 


D* ANA, ' Goddeſs "of Hunting, was the 


daughter of Ceres and Jupiter, and ſiſter of 
Apollo. Sbe 1s uſually painted in a hunting habit, 


With a bow in her hand, a quiver full of arrows 


hanging down from her ſhoulders, and her breaſt 
covered with the fkin of a deer: ſhe was the 
Goddeſs of Hunting and Chaſtity. 


She has three different names, and as man 


| offices: in the Heavens ſhe is called Luna and 
Phebe, on the Earth Diana, and in Hell Hecate. 
In the Heavens ſhe enlightens all things by her 


rays. On the Earth ſhe ſuhdues all the wild 


| beaſts by her bow and darts; and in Hell keeps in 


and authority. 


ſubjection the ghoſts and ſpirits, by hq power 
Diana was expoſed by her mother in N 


reets 


and 


* 
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and was nouriſhed by ſhepherds ; for which rea- 
ſon, ſhe was worſhipped in the ſtreets, and her 
ſtatue uſually ſet before the doors of the houſes. 


Many Temples were erected to this Goddeſs, of 


which, that of Epheſus was the chief. The woods, 
groves and foreſts were alſo conſecrated to her. 


' Aeon, Grandſon of Cadmus, a famous Hunter, 


intruding himſelf into the privacy of Diana, 

whilſt ſhe was bathing in a fountain, the Goddeſs 
changed him into a ſtag, and he was devoured by 
his dogs. . 


| VII. 4 UR ORA. 
A UROR 4 was the daughter of Terra and 


Titan, the ſiſter of the Sun and Moon, and 


mother of all the Stars. 8 2 
he fits high in a golden chariot, drawn by white 
horſes. She was much taken with the love of Ce- 
halus, a very beautiful youth; and when ſhe could 
y no perſuaſion move him to violate his faith, 


plighted to his wife Procris, daughter of the king of 
Athens, ſhe carried him up into Heaven by force. 


Aurora, being alſo charmed with the ſingular 


beauty of Tithonus, ſon of Laomedon, and brother 
of Priamus, carried him up into Heaven, joined 
him to herſelf in wedlock; and from the Fates ob- 


tained immortality for him inſtead of a portion. 
Mem non was the ſon of this marriage, who, when 

he came to Troy, to bring affiſtance to Priamus, 

fighting in a ſingle combat with Achilles, was ſlain. 


VIII. CERES. 


CE RES is repreſented as a Lady, tall in ſta- 


ture, venerable. with majeſty, beautified with 


yellow hair, and crowned with a turban, Fonpoled 
1 5 . 
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of the ears of corn. She holds in her right hand 
a burning torch, arid, in her left, a handful of 


poppies and ears of corn. 


She was daughter of Saturn and Ops; and of is. 
great beauty, that ſhe drew the Gods into che love 


and admiration of her perſon. 


She firſt. invented and taught me Art of Tilling 


the Earth, of ſowing Pulle and, Corn, and, of 


making Bread; whereas before Men eat only 


Acorns. As ſoon as Agriculture was introduced, 
and men began to contend about the Limits of 
thoſe fields, which before were common and un- 
cultivated, ſhe enacted Laws, and determined the 
rights and properties of each perſon when A 


aroſe. 
Ceres is beautiful, becauſe the Earth, nien ſhe 
reſembles, gives a very delightful and beautiful 


ſpectacle to beholders : eſpecially when it is ar- 


rayed with plants, diverſified with trees, adorned 


with flowers, enriched with fruits, and covered 
with green herbs, when it diſplays the honours- 


of the Spring and pours forth the gifts of Autumn 
with a bountiful hand. 
| She holds a lighted torch, becauſe when Proſer- 
pine was ſtolen away by Pluto, ſhe lighted torches 
with the flames of mount Ana, and with them 


ſought her daughter through the whole world. 


She alſo carries poppies, becauſe when ſpent with 
grief, and could not obtain the leaſt reſt or ſleep, 
22 gave her poppies to eat, which plant, they 


ay, has a Pee of creating ſleep and forgetful- 


neſs. 


Among various nations, the firſt fruits of the 
Earth were offered to Ceres, as Goddeſs of Corn 
and Agriculture; and the Cerealia, or Myſteries 
inſtituted 
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inſtituted in konour bf Ceres, both in Greece and 


Ficity, were of two ſorts: the greater, or chief, 


were peculiar to Ceres, and called Eleuſinia, from 
Eleuſis, a city of Attica; and, in the leſſer, Sa- 
eri fices were made alſo to Proſer pine. 
In theſe Feaſts, the Votaries ran through the 
public ſtreets with great noiſe and lamentation, 
carrying lighted torches in their hands, in repre- 
ſentation of the ſearch made by Ceres after her 
daughter, when ſtolen by Pluto. e 


II. MARINE DEITIES. 
I. NEPTUNE 


ATEPTUNE was the ſon of Saturn and Ops, 
and brother of Jupiter and Pluto. His me- 

ther preſerved him from the devouring jaws of 
his father, who eat up all the male children, and 
conveyed him to the Shepherds to be brought up, 
as is beforementioned. In the divifion of his fa- 


ther's dominions by Jupiter, the Empire of the 


Sea was allotted to Neptune. 

He having joined with Apollo in a conſpiracy 
againſt Jupiter, they were both driven from Hea- 
ven; and, by Jupiter's command, forced to ſerve 
Laomedon in building the walls of Troy. Nep- 
tune not receiving the reward of his ſervice, ſent 
a ſea monſter on the coaſts, which ravaged the 
country. „ IHE 
Neptune afterwards became charmed with the 
beauty of Ampbitrite, and long bore her diſdain ; 


at laſt, by the aſſiſtance of a Dolphin, and the 


power of flattery, he drew her into marriage. 
a Neptune, 


, , . ew td jo ed 65 64 6 od 


A we 
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Neptune, as an acknowledgment for this kindneſs, 


placed the Dolpliin-arteng che r u rip N 


came a Conſtellation- 


As to the actions of this God: | ip Poets ay, 


that, in a diſpute with Miner vn, who ſhould give 
a name to Athens, the capital city of Greece, he 


ſtruck the ground wäth his cradle, and produced 


a Horfe; for which reaſon the Athenians ſacrificed 


to him that animal. Neptune was called Poſeidon 
gave him alto the 


by the Greets; the Nomans 
name of Conſus, and erected an altar to him in 
the Circus of Rome. The Circenſiun Games, or 


Horſe Races, inſtituted in honour of him were, 


from this name, called Con 
which were celebrated in the months of February 


and July, the Rape of che Sabin: Virgins WAS re- 


preſented. 

Neptune is eſteemed Governor of the Sea, and 
Father of the Rivers and Fountains. ' He is re- 
preſented. riding on the Sea in a Car, in the form 
of a ſhell, drawn by (ea horſes, preceeded by Tri- 


fons. He holds a trident in his hand, as an em- 
blem of his Sovereignty, and is attended by the 


younger Tr; Hons, and Sea Nymphs. 


The other Dx1T1Es are, 


1. OCE ANUS, à Marine Deity, deſcended 
trom Calus and Via; and b the Antients was 
called, not only the Father of Rivers, but alſo of 
Animals, and of the Gods themſelves. 


410 


2 TH E T I $, Goddeſs of the 8e 1 of 


Ucranus, by whom the is ſaid to have had many 
tons ; the chief of whom was Nereas,. who dwelt 


C . 


ſualia. In theſe Games, | 
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in the Ægean Sea, and by his wife Doris, had 
fifty daughters, called from him Nereides. Thetis 
is repreſented fitting in a chariot, in the form of 


a ſhell, drawn by Dolphins. >. 20 


+ AMPHITRITE, daughter of Oceanus 
and Doris, Goddeſs of the Sea, and wife of 
Neptune. She is by the Poets frequently taken 
for the Sea itſelf; and by ſome writers, Thet:s 
and Amphitrite are {aid to be the ſame perſon. 


4. 7 RITTO N, the ſon of Neptune and Am- 


phitrite, was alſo his companien and trumpeter, 


In the _ part of his body he bears the reſem- 
blance of a man, and of a fiſh in the lower part, 
Moſt of the Sea Gods from him are called Tri- 
tons. 


5. The S TRE NS were inhabitants of the 
Sea. They had faces of women, but the bodies 
of flying fiſh. Their names were Parthenope, 
Ligea, and Leuceſia. Theſe dwelt near the coaſt 


of Sicily, and drew to them all paſſengers by the 


ſweetneſs of their ſinging, and then devoured 
them. | 


III. INFERNAL DEITIES. 
ps PL UT O. 


LUTO, ſon of Saturn and Rhea, and bro- 
ther of Jupiter and Neptune. In the divi- 
fion of his father's kingdom, when he was de- 
throned by Jupiter, Pluto had the weſtern parts 
aaſſigned 
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aſfigned to him, which gave riſe to the Poetical 


Fable, that he was the God of Hell. 
Theſe infernal kingdoms are attributed to him, 
not only becauſe the weſtern part of the world fell 


to him by lot; but alfo becauſe he introduced the 


uſe of Burying and Funeral Obſequies : hence he 
is believed to exerciſe a Sovereignty over the Dead. 
He fits on a dark Throne, holding a Key inſtead 


of a Sceptre, and wearing a Crown of Ebony. 


Sometimes he is crowned with a Diadem, ſome- 
times with Cypreſs, and ſometimes with the Daf- 


fodil, which flower Proſerpine was gathering when 
he ſtole her away. He is called Dis by the Latins, 
and Hades by the Greets, which laſt ſignifies dark 


and gloomy, His Horſes and Chariot are of a 
black colour; and himſelf is often painted with a 
Rod in his hand for a Sceptre, and covered with 
a Head piece. 85 


PROSERPINE. 


P ROSERPINE is Queen of Hell, the 
* infernal Juno, and wife of Pluto. She was 
daughter of Jupiter and Ceres. 5 
When none of the Goddefſes would mart 

Pluto, becauſe of his deformity, the God being 
vexed that he was deſpiſed, and forced to live à 


- fingle life, in a rage mounted his Chariot, and 


ſuddenly ſprung up from a den in Sicily amongſt 
a company of very beautiful Virgins, who were 


gathering flowers in the fields of Enna. Pluto, 


inflamed with the love of Proſerpine, carried her 


off with him, and ſank into the earth, not fat 


from Syracuſe, where ſuddenly a Lake aroſe. 
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The Nymphs, her companions, being ſtruck 
with terror, acquainted her mother with the loſs 
of her daughter. Ceres, with lighted torches from 
Mount tua, long ſought her in vain ; but at 
laft, being informed by the Nymph Arethu ſa, 
that ſhe was ſtolen by Pluto, ſhe went down inte 


Hell, where ſhe found Pro/expine Queen of thoſe 


dark dominions. The enraged mother complained 
to Jupiter of the violence offered to her daughter 
by his brother Pluta. Jupiter promiſed that ſhe 
ſhould return to the Earth, provided ſhe had eat 


nothing in Hell: hereupon Ceres went down re- 


joicing ; and Proſerpine was returning with tran- 
ſport, when Aſcalaphus declared, that he ſaw Pro- 


ferpine eat ſome grains of a pomegranate which 


the gathered in Pluto's orchard: by this diſcovery 
her return was ſtopped. The mother, incenſed 
at this intelligence, changed 4/culaphus into an 
Owl ; and by her importunate intreaty, extorted 
from Jupiter, that Preſerpine ſhould live one half 
of the year with her, and the reft of the time with 
her huſband Pluto. Proſerpine afterwards ſo loved 
this diſagreeable huſband, that ſhe became jealous 


of him, and changed his miſtreſs Mentha into the 
kerb named Mi nt. „ 


The other DEITIES are, 85 X 
1. PLUTUS, either from the affinity of the 


name, or that both were Gods of Riches, is fre- 
quently joined to Pluto. He was ſaid to be blind, 


void of judgment, and of a nature quite timorous, 
all which qualities denote ſome peculiar Property 
of this God: blind, and void of judgment, in 
the unequal diſtribution of Riches, as he fre- 

| quently: 
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as wy 
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Thunder of Jupiter, with 
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quently paſſes by good men, whilſt the wicked are 
loaded with wealth; and timerous, by reaſon the. 


rich are conſtantly in fear, and watch over their 
treaſures with great care and anxiety. 


2. N OX, Goddeſs of Darkneſs, is the moſt 


antient of all the Goddeſſes. She married the 


River Erebus in Hell, by whom ſhe had many 
daughters. Neæ is painted in black robes beſet 
with Stars. | „% 


3. CHA RON, the ſon of Erebus and Nox, 
is the Ferryman of Hell. He is repreſented by 
the Poets as a terrible, grim, dirty old Fellow. 
According to the Fable, he attended with his 
Boat, and, for a ſmall piece of money, carried 
over the river Styx the Souls of the Dead; yet 
not all promiſcuouſly, but only thoſe whoſe Bo- 
dies were committed to the Grave; for the un- 
buried Shades wandered about the Shores an hun- 
dred Years, and then were admitted into the Boat, 


and ferried over the Lake. 


4. The GIANTS or TITANS were at firſt 


inhabitants of the Earth; who, truſting to their 


great Stature and Strength, waged War againſt 
Jupiter, and attempted. to dethrone him from tlie 
Poſleſſion of Heaven. In this Battle, they heaped 
up Mountains upon Mountains, and from thence 
darted Trees of Fire inte Heaven. They hurled 
alſo prodigious Stones and ſolid Rocks, which 
falling again upon the Earth, or in the Sea, be- 


came Mountains er Iflands: But being unſuc- 


ceſsful in their Attempt, and deſtroyed by the 
the Alliſtance of the 
CE _ other 


— — _— 


—_ 
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other Gods, == were driven. from the Earth, 


5. The FAT ES were three in numbey, 


— 14 Daughters of Erebus and Nax. Theſe were ſaid 
ff to preſide over Time paſt, preſent, and to come. 
If Their Names are Clotho, Lachefis, and Atnopos. 
i Their Office is to ſuperintend the Thread of Life; 
f ly Clotho holds the Diſtaff, and draws the Thread, 
F Lacheſis turns the Spindle, and Atropos cuts the 
if Thread with her Sciffars.; that is, the-firſt calls 
us into Life, the ſecond determines our Lot and' 


Condition, and the third finiſhes our Life. 


{i 6. The FURIES, or Fumenides, were Daugl- 
is ters of Nox and Acheron. They were three, 
namely, Alecto, Megera, Tiſyphone; their Abode 
was in Hell, to torment the Wicked; tliey were 
armed with blazing Torches, and ſurrounded. with: 
Snakes,. and. other Inſtruments of Horror. 


The RIVERS of HELE were, 


1. Acheron Son of Sel] and Terra. He ſup- 
plied: the Trans with Water when they waged 
War againſt Japiter, who, for this reaſon, chang- 
ed him into a River, and caſt: him into Hell. 
The Waters of this River are extremely muddy 
and bitter. 22 55 „ 

2. Styx, the principal River of Hell; and held 
in ſo great veneration by the Gods, that who- 
ever broke the Oath he had once made by this 
River, was deprived of his Divinity for one hun- 

dred years. 1 3 

4. Cocytus. This River is increaſed by the 

N Tears 


ang- 
ell. 


held 
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this 
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waves, and rolls ſtreams of fire. The Souls of: 


of Prey, were alſo Inhabitants of Hell. 
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Tears. of the wicked; and. flows wih a lament- | 
able: Noiſe; unitating the Damned. 
4. Phlegethon, This River Fells with fiery: 


the Dead, having paſſed! over theſe Rivers, are 
carried to Pluto's Palace. 
5. Lethe is a River in Hell. If the Ghoſts of 
the Dead drink the Waters of this River, they. 
are ſaid to loſe the Remembrance of all that had: 


paſſed in this world. 


It may here be very properly formed. that: 
theſe Infernal Regions, the Reſidence of Pluto, 


are ſaid to be a ſubterrancous Cavern, whither 


the Shades. or Souls. of Mortals deſcended, and: 
were: judged by Minos, Macus,. and: Rhadamans 
thus, appointed by Pluto Judges of Hell. This 
Place contained. Tartarus, the Abode of the Un- 
happy; alſo Ely/ium, the Abode of thoſe that-liad' 
lived well. Cerberus a Dog with: three Heads, 

was Door-keeper, and covered with Serpents, al. 
ways wanted at the infernal Gate, to prevent Mor- 
tals from entering, or the Manes or Shades from 

going out. Charon, as is ſaid before, was Ferry- 


man of Hell, and conducted the departed Souls to 


the Tribunal of Minos. The Harpies, or Birds 


Theſe 
were indifferently called Furiæ, Ocypete, and La- 


miæ; and were Inſtruments in the Hands of the 


Gods to raiſe Wars in the World, and diſturb the 9 
a of Mankind. a 


Fable relates two remarkable une in 
Hell. Irxion, for attempting to ſeduce Juno, 
was by J caſt into Hell, and condemned to 

be 
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be chained to a Wheel which continually whirled 
round. 2. Siſyphus, the Son of olus, was doomed 
in Hell to roll a huge round Stone from the bot- 
tom to the top of a Mountain, whence it imme- 


diately defeended. This Puniſhment was allotted 


him, becauſe he revealed the Secrets of the Gods, 


and difcovered to 4fopus the Place where rogues 


had concealed his een CAM 5 4 
INFERIOR DEITIE S. 


IN the Ran Mythology, there are many 


Other Deities or Gods of inferior Note, ſtiled Di. 
Mi nores; and as theſe frequently occur in the 
. Writings of the Poets, it is neceſſary to make 
brief mention of chem. 


7 E MUSES, Daughters of Jupiter and 


Mnemoſyne, Goddeſs of Memory, were the re- 
puted Goddeſies of the ſeveral Arts and Sciences, 
and preſided over the Feaſts and Solemnities of 


the Gods. They were the Companions of Apollo, 


and inhabited with him chiefly on the Hills of 


Parnaſſus, Helicon, and Pindus, The Hippocrene, 
and other Fountains at the Foot of Parnaſſus, 
wcre: ſacred to them; as were allo. the Palm- tree 
and the. Laurel, They arc repreſented young and 
very handſome, and are Nine in Number. 


/ 


rives her name from Giory and Renown. , She 


preſided over Hiſtory, and is ſaid to be the Inven- 


treſs of the Lu, | 


. Chllion 


1. Clio is ſaid to be the chief Muſe. She de- 


T 


jects. 
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2. Calliope, ſo called from the ſweetneſs of her 
Voice. She ar over Eloquence and Heroic 
Poeſy. | 

3. Erato, os the Lovely. She preſided over 
Lyric Poetry. 

4. Thalia, from the gaiety and pleaſantry o of 


| her Songs, called the Flouriing Maid. She 1 in- 


vented Comedy and Geometry. 
5. Moelpomene was the Muſe of the Stage. 
She preſided over Tragedy, and melancholy Sub- 


6. Terpfichore, or the Jovial. She preſided o over 


Muſic and Dancing. 


7. Euterpe, fo called becauſe the i tmparts Joy Ye 


she invented the Flute, and orefdadiore over Muſic. 
| m_ is alſo ſaid to be the Patroneſs of Logic. 


8. Polyhymnia, ſo called from multiplicity of 
She is ſaid to excel in Memery, and 


2 over Hiſto 


9. Urania, or, t he Cele eflial Muſe. She preſide 
over Divine Poeſy, and is ſaid to be the Inven- 
treſs of Aſtronomy. 

The Hu ſes are diſtinguiſhed by Maſks, Lyres, | 


Garlands, Globes, and other Emblems, expreſ- 


five of their different Offices or Accompliti= 


enn. | re OS 


R G ASUS, the famous Horſe of antient 
Fable, was an Attendant on Apollo and the Muſes ; 


he inhabited the Hills of Parnaſſus, Helicon, and 


other Mountains. He is ſaid to be ſprung from 
the Blood of Meduſa, killed by Per/cus, and is 
repreſented by the Poets with Wings to his Sides, 


expreſſive of the Flights and Elevation of the 
Mund in Poetry. When Perſeus cut off the 


Head 
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Head of Meduſa, the Horſe 3 ſtruck the 
ground with his foot; upon which, at the bot- 
tom of the Hill, a Fountain aroſe named. Hippo- 


cerene. This Fountain was ſacred to Apollo and 
the Muſes. N 


The G RA C E 5 called alſo Charities, were 
three Siſters, Daughters of Jupiter and Eurynome, 
or Venus. The firſt was named Aglaia from her 
Chearfulneſs; the ſecond Thalia, from her perpe- 
tual Verdure; and the third Euphroſyne, from 
Delight. I hey were Companions of the uſes 
and Mercury, and Attendants on Venus. They 
are repreſented with pleafing Countenances and 
Naked, to denote that our Actions ſhould be free 
and candid, not covered over with diſſimulation 
or deceit. A Chain binds their Arms together, 
to expreſs that the Link of Love and N 
ſhould be united and unbroken. 


-THEMIS, ASTREA, * NEMESIS, were 
three Goddeſſes : the firſt of Law and Peace; the MW 
ſecond of Juſtice ; and the third, a Rewarder of i 
Virtue, and Puniſher of Vice. 


L££OLUS, God of the Winds, and Son of Ju- 
Piter and Accfia. | | 


OH, Son of Nox and Somnus, and God 
of Banter or Jeſting. 
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PAN, Son of Ache and Penelope, was the 
God of the Woods and Shepherds. He 1s re- 
preſented half Man, and half Goat, with a large 
Pair of Horns on his Head, a Crook in one < 


Hand, 
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Hand, a Pipe, compoſed of Reeds, in the other! 
The Arcadiaus much admired his Muſic and paid 
him Divine Honours. The Romans alſo built a 
Temple to Pan, at the foot of Mount Palatine, 
and his Feaſts were called Lupercalia. Syluanus 
and Faunus were alſo Gods of the Foreſts, from 
whom were deſcended the other rural Deities,” as 


Satyrs, Sylvans, Fauns, Nymphs, or Dr yades; who 


where all Inhabitants of the Woods. 


PALES is the Goddeſs of the de and: 
Paſture, - and by ſome is called Magna Mater and 
Veſta. They offered to her Milk and Wafers of 
Millet for a good growth of Paſture. Her Feaſts, 
Palilia, were celebrated about the eleventh or 


twelfth of the Kalends of May, on which day 


Romulus founded the City of Rome. 


FLORA, Goddeſs of the Spring and 8 
and wife of Zephyrus. She is repreſented adorn- 
ed with Garlands, and near her is a baſket of 
Flowers. Feronza is allo counted the Goddeſs of 


| Groves and Orchards. | 


POMONA was Goddeſs of the Gardens, and 
all Fruit trees and Plants. She was beloved of 


Vertumnus, as Ovid relates. 4 


PRIAPUS, Son of Venus and Bacchus, an ob- 
ſcene Deity. He alfo preſided over Gardens. 


TERMINUS was a Deity who preſided over 


the Boundaries of Lands, which were held ſo ſa- 


cred, that whoever removed-a Land-mark, or 
ploughed them up, was ſubject to Death, On 
the 


| Antiend) H Hibory. AL) 
Day of. the Year, the Dewey offered 825 


were ney alles Terminalia. | 


CUPID, God dba 4 Sou of Mars 20 


Venus, is repreſented blind, with a Bow in his 


Hand, and a Quiver of Arrows on his Shoulders, 


wich which. he wounds the Hearts of Lovers. 
Hr MENZAUS, or ymen, Son of Apollo and 


Urania, or, as ſome ſay, of Bacchus and Venus. 


He is the God of Marriage; and is NN 


under the figure of a young Man, holding a 
Torch in his Hand, with a Crown of e 
Sweet Mar jorum on his Head. 


The PENAINES and LARE $ were alſo Joomed 
Gods; the firſt preſided over Provinces and King- 
doms, and the latter over Houſes and particular 
Families. The Lares allo preſided over the }ligh- 


ways; and they were wont to. ſacrifice to theſe 


Houſhold Gods, Frankincenſe, Wine, Bread, 
Corn, and a Cock; and, according to ſome Wri- 
ters, a Lamb and a Hog. 


| The CENIT alſo were Spirits, or Deities, that 
preſided over all Perſons and Places. And in- 


deed ſo great were the number of theſe inferior 
Gods, that the antient Mythology furniſhed al- 
moſt as many Deities as there are Things in Na- 
ture; for there was no part of the Body, or 
Action of Life, but had a peculiar Divinity, by 
whom it was ſaid to be immediately deed or 
5 . 


ESCULAPIUS, 


God Terminss ; and . 


a £ Py . 


fg, 


* 
is 


ately in love with Je; an 
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ASCULAPIUS, Son of Apollo and the Nymph 


Coronis, was the God of Phyſic: he was ſlain 


Fupiter with a Thunderbolt forged by the Cyclops, 


on the complaint of Pluto, for raiſing the Dea 
or rather recovering Men by his ſkill in Medicine 


from their ſickneſs. He was worſhipped under 
the figure of a Serpent, and ſometimes he is re- 
preſented ſeated on a Throne of Gold and Ivory, 
with a long Beard, holding a Rod environed with 
a Serpent, and a Dog at his Feet. 


The CYCLOPS, four in number, were Sons 
of Neptune and Amphitrite. They were Servants 
to Vulcan, and had only one Eye placed in the 
middle of their Foreheads : They were ſlain by 
Apollo, in revenge for forging the Thunderbolts 
with which Jupiter killed ÆAſculapius, as is before 
related. They inhabited the I ſland of Sicily, and, 
on account of their great ſtrength, were deemed 
Giants by the Poets. 


SILENUS was the Foſter-father of Bacchus, 
He is accounted the God of abſtruſe Myſteries 
and Knowledge. He is repreſented as a fat, old, 
drunken Fellow, riding on an Aſs. 


EGYPTIAN DEITIES. 


0 IRIS, Apis, and Serapis, are different 
Names of one and the ſame Deity, Son of 
Jupiter by Niobe, and Huſband to Jo, Daughter 
of Jnachus and Iſmena. 1 became paſſion- 
, In order to purſue his 

unlawful 


Plenty. 
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unlawful Paſſion, changed her into a Cow. Io; to 
avoid the reſentment of Juno, fled into AX gypt ; 
and Ofr:s, after he had reigned many Years over 
the Argives in Peloponneſus, left his Kingdom to 
his brother Ægialus, and failed into Ægypt to 


ſeek new Dominions. He there married Jo, who 


was alſo named {/s; and, obtaining the Govern- 
ment, they taught the Ægyptians Huſbandry; alſo 
every other uſeful Art and Science, and-governed 
with great wiſdom and equity, 

O/iris, having conferred the greateſt benefits on 
his own Subjects, committed the Regency of his 
Kingdom to s; and, with a large body of 
Forces, ſet out in order to civilize the reſt of 
Mankind. This he performed more by the 


pover of Perſuaſion, and the ſoothing Arts of 


uſic and Poetry, than by the terror of his 
Arms. He marched firſt into Æthiopia, thence 
to Arabia and India; and, returning to Agypt, 


was ſlain by his brother Typhon, and buried at 
Memphis, the chief City of AZgypr. 


Ils afterwards vanquiſhed Typhon, reigned haps» 


pily in Ægypt to her death, and was allo buried 


at Memphis, 


 ORUS, Son of O/rris and Is, ſucceeded to 
the Government. The AÆgęyptians deemed him 
the Protecter of the River Nile, the Averter of 
Evils, Governor of the World, and the Author of 


Theſe Deities of the Ægyptians were held in 
the greateſt veneration. Temples were ereCted, 
and Divine Honours paid to O/ir:s under the fi- 
gure of an Ox; and the Prieſteſſes of /s * 

825 | de 
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ficed to that Goddeſs under different ſhapes, ac- 
cording to the purpoſes for which they were in- 


tended. And, as Fable is ſaid to take its Origin 
from the Ægyptians, it will appear, from their in- 
tercourſe with the Fews long refident in Ægypt, 
that a mixture of true Religion and Error in- 
creaſed that falſe Worſhip, which firſt prevailed in 
that Country, and afterwards ſpread into Rome, 


and the more diſtant parts of the World. Theſe 


Gods of the Ægyptians were worſhipped under 
various Names and Characters, according to the 
prevailing opinion of different Countries, or fome 
other Incident. Thus, according to Herodotus, 
iris and Bacchus are the ſame; ascording to 
Diodorus the Hiſtorian, Ofrris is Sol, Fupiter, &c. 
and Plutarch fays, O/iris, Serapis, and Apis of 
the Agyptians, are Pluto, Oceanus, &c. in the 


Roman Mythology. 


1/is is {ard to be the fame with the Roman Cy- 


bele, Ceres, Minerva, Luna, &c. and was called 


the Mother of the Gods. Orus alſo was the Sym 
bol of Light, and was figured as a winged Boy. 
He was named the' Hermes of the Greeks, and th 
Apollo and Cupid of the Romans, 


Both in Ægypt and Rome, each Deity had his 
peculiar Temple, where the moſt ſolemn Sacri- 
hices were made to them, according to the pre- 
vailing notion of their Power and Influence. The 


| Worſhip of theſe Gods ſo far prevailed among 


the Romans, that they erected to their Honour a 
public Edifice, named the Pantheon, in which, as 
a general Repoſitory, were placed the Statues of 
their ſeveral Deities, with their reſpective Sym- 

D 2 bols : 
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bols: Jupiler was diſtinguiſhed by a Thunder. 
bolt; Juno by a Crown; Mars by a Helmet; 
Apollo, or the Sun, by its Beams; Diana, or the 
Moon, by a Creſcent ; Ceres by a Cor nucopia, or 
Horn of Plenty, or an Ear of Corn; Cupid by a 
Bundle of Arrows; Mercury by Wings on his 
Feet, and a Caduceus, or Wand, in his Hand; 
Bacchus by the Ivy; Venus by the Beauty of her 
Perſon ; and the reſt had the like diſtinguiſhing 
Characters placed above their Statues, or in their 
Hands, according to the received opinion of the 
People, or the Ingenuity of the Artiſt, 


Of ORACLES 


HE ORACLES of the Antients were 
decmed the Predictions, myſterious Decla- 
rations of the Will of the Gods: It may, with 
a kind of certainty, be admitted, that the natural 
bent of the mind of Man to ſearch into Futurity, 
gave riſe to this Inſtitution, 5 
To whatever cauſe, however, the Origin may 
be aſcribed, the Inſtitution of Oracles became ge- 
neral, among the idolatrous Nations, and increaſed 
over the face of the whole Earth. Not to men- 
tion other Nations, the Oracles of the Zgyptians 
and Greets were numerous, eſpecially of the lat- 
ter People, at leaſt we have a more full account 
of them. The Oracle of Dodona, a City of Epi- 
rus in Greece, was ſacred to Jupiter; The Oracls 
of Jupiter Hammon was allo of antient date, and 
famous in Lybia; the Oracle of Apollo at He- 


liopolis was of great note; the Oracle alſo of Apollo 
| „ at 
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at Delphi, if nat the moſt antient, was the moſt 


celebrated of all Greece, infomuch that it was 
called the Oracle of. the whole Earth. And, in- 


_ deed, ſo eſtabliſhed was the credit of theſe Oracu- 


lar Declarations, that the enacting Laws, the Re- 
formation. of Government, alſo Peace or War, 
were not undertaken by States or Princes, but 
even in the more common concerns of Life, no 
material Buſineſs was entered upon, without the 
ſanction of the Oracla. Each Oracle had its Prieſt 
or Prieſteſs, Who delivered out the Anſwers of the 


Gods. Theſe Anſwers, for the moſt part, were 


in Verſe, and couched under ſuch myſterious 
Terms, that they admitted of a double Interpre- 
tation; inſomuch, that whether the Prediction 
was compleated, or the ExpeCtation of the Sup= 


plicant diſappointed, the Oracle was clear from 


blame. The Oracle of Apollo at Delphos, being 

in the greateſt reputation, was reſorted to from all - 
parts. The Prieſteſs of Apallo was named Pythia, 
trom the Serpent Python, killed by that God, as 
is beforementioned. The Offerings to. the Gods 
on theſe Applications were liberal, according to 


the ability, or the importance of the Anſwer re- 


quired by the Supplicant; and, it is ſaid, the 
Temple and City of Delphas eſpecially, was, by 
theſe means, filled with immenſe treaſure. 

_ The principal. Oracle of the Agyptians was at 


Memphis, a. royal City of Ægypt, where they 


erected an Altar, and worſhipped their God Apis, 
under the figure of an Ox. His Wife 7/s had 
allo worſhip, and her Prisſts.were called 1/ac:. 
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The SYTBILLINE ORACLES were certain 


Lands. The 


Women, whom the Antients believed to be en- 
dued with the Gift of Prophecy. They are ſaid 
to be ten in number, and were famous in all 
had no fixed Reſidence, but tra- 
velled into different Countries, and delivered their 


Predictions in Verſe in the Greek Tongue. One 


of theſe Sybili, named Erythræa, or Cumæa, from 
Cuma, a City in the Jonian Sea, according to 
Virgil, came into ah, and was held in the higheſt 


eſteem by the Romans, who conſulted the Oracle 


of the Sybil on all occafions that related to the 
welfare of the Republic. 


AUGURY, or the Art of Divination by Birds, 


the meteors of the Heavens, or the entrails of 


Beaſts, was held in the higheft Veneration by the 


idolatrous Nations. The People of God, the 
Fews, were not free from Idolatry in the time of 
Moſes; and we read alſo in Holy Writ, that 


Saul, being vexed in Spirit, applied to the Seers, 


or Perſons ſkilled in the knowledge of Futurity, 
But not to go ſo far back, Romulus and Remus 
conſulted the Auguries before they built Rome; 
and the Foundation of that City was determined 
by the flight of Birds. Numa eſtabliſhed a Col- 
lege of Augurs, and confirmed his regulation of 
the Roman State by their Sanction. It appears alfo 
in the Hiſtory of that People, that no national 


Concern was entered upon, without firſt conſult- 


ing the Auguries; and, according to the propi- 
tious or bad Omen, they made Peace or War, 
and appointed Magiſtrates. Indeed the Augurs, 
and their Declarations, were held in ſo hig a 

e f gar 
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gard by the Romans, that whoever contemned 
them, was accounted impious and. prophane, To 
conclude, Divination, or the Spirit of Prediction, 
made a confiderable part of the Pagan Theology, 
eſpecially among the Romans, thoſe Lords of the 
World, who fell into the general deluſion, and 

adopted almoſt all the Gods of every People they 


The CONCLUSION 
Of Fabulous Hiſtory. 


NObrichſtandirg the origin of Fable ſeems un- 
+ * certain, and to be loſt in Antiquity, it may 
be ſaid to take its riſe from Truth, or Sacred Hi 
tory. And, in the foregoing Relation of the 
HFeathen Deities, it is evident, many Particulars 
correſpond with the Hiſtory of the moſt early 
I'ranſactions, as they are recorded by Moſes in 
Holy Writ. The Golden Age of Saturn, the 
Wars of the Giants, the Deluge of Deucalion, and 
the re-peopling of the Earth, declare their origin 
from Divme Truth, as received and delivered 
down by the Patriarchs. . 55 
On the confuſion of Tongues at the building 
of Babel, and the diſperſion of Mankind, the 
Tradition of the Patriarchs became ſubject to va- 
ration; and, as is obſerved by the learned Rollin, 
the Change of Habitation, and Diverſity of Lan- 
guage, opened the Door of Error, and-intreduced 
an Alteration in Worſhip, agreeable to the Soil, 
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or rather according to the Humour, or ſome aecĩ- 
dental Event of the reſpective Colonies. 
However confuſed and erroneous the general 
Worſhip of Man became, it is evident, from 
every circumſtance, that, in the firſt Ages of the 
World, Mankind knew but ene Deity, the Su- 
 PREME GoD, and Creator of the VUniverſe; but 
afterwards, when Men abandoned themſelves to 
Vice, and, as is ſaid in Scripture, ©** Went @ 
*« Whoring after ibeir own Inventions,” and de- 
parted. from the Purity of their Forefathers, their 
Ideas of the Divinity became weakened, and in- 
ſtead of the Worſhip of the only TRUE Gop, 
they ſubſtituted other Deities, or Objects of Wor- 
17481 fhip, more agreeable to the comprehenſion of 
1 their own depraved Nature, Thus, by a mix- 
| tare of Truth and Fable, one Deity became pro- 


is! | ductive of another, till at laſt, the inventive 
Wh Fancy gradually gave Life to every viſible Object, 
both in the Heavens, and on. Earth. Thus, 


Having changed the Glony of the uncorruptible 
{8 God into an Image made like corruptible Man, 
x and to Birds, and fous-fuoted Beaſts, and creep- 
„ ing Things, and ſerving the Creature more thau 
the Creaton, not only Jupiter, Mars, Venus, 
and other falſe Deities, but Stars, Rivers, and 
 Fountains,. Animals, Reptiles, and Plan received 
divine Adoration. At length. great Men and He- 
Toes who: excelled: in any "uſeful Science, or be- 
came famous by Conqueſts, er a ſuperior Com- 
duct of Life, by an caſy Tranktion from Admi- 
ration to a ſuperſtitions Reſpe& were deemed 
more than Human, and. had. Divine Honours paid 
to them alſo under different Names, in different 
Countries; or, probably, prompted by . 

they 
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of Fable: And, in time Learning being oblitera- 


Cbriſtian Religion, the Light of the Goſpel iv |} 
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they aſſumed to themſelves the Homage and Ado- 


ration that was due only to the Divine Creator, 
the ALMIGHTY LORD, and Governor of the 
World. This accounts for that multitude of 
Deities, both in Heaven and on Earth, which 
makes the marvellous part of antient Fiction and 
became the object of Pagan Divinity, when the 
Earth was overwhelmed with Darkneſs, and, as 1s 
expreſſed in Holy Writ, The Hearts of Men 


The fertile Imagination of the Poets, who cele- 
brated the Exploits of the antient Heroes, and 
expreſſed the common Actions of Life in figura- 
tive Characters, joined to the extravagance of 
Prieſts and Orators in their Panegyrics on the- 
Living and the Dead, greatly forwarded the Work 


— 


ted, their Writings were looked upon as Regi- 
fters of Facts. Thus the World, grown old in 
Error, by the folly and credulity of Mankind, 


Fiction got admiſhon into Hiſtory, and became 
at laſt a neceſſary part in compoſing the Annals of 
the early Ages of the World. 


For this cauſe, an acquaintance with fabulous 


Hiſtory, as is before obſerved, is become a ne- 


ceſſary part of polite Learning in the Education 
of Youth, and for the due underſtanding the 
Greek and Roman Authors; alſo the Paintings, 
Statues, and other Monuments of Antiquity. By 
this Knowledge the tender Mind will moreover be 
inſpired with an early abhorrence of the abſurd 


13 
Ceremonies, and impious Tenets of the Heathes | 


Mytholegy ; and, at the fame time, be impreſſed _ 15 
with the deepeſt Senſe and Veneration for the 9 
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CnRISsT JE9vs, who, in the Fulneſs of Time, 
through the tender Mercies of G o p, diſpelled 
thoſs Clouds of Darkneſs, Ignorance and Folly, 
which had long debaſed Human Nature, and 


ſpread over the Face of the Earth, the greateft 


and moſt abſurd Superſtitions, as is before related, 
and will farther appear from many. Incidents in 
the ſubſequent Hiſtories of Greece and Rome. 
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ANTIENT HisToRY, &c. 


PART II. 


_ Toe GREC1IAN Hiiſtory. 


CHAP I. 
GE EECE is the moſt Eaſtern part of Europe, 


ſituated between the Jonian and Egean Seas, 
which part it from Aa. It was antiently divided 
into ſeveral Provinces or Kingdoms, and the ſcene 
of many extraordinary events, which are recorded 
in Hiſtory, and eſpecially rendered famous by the 
writings of the Poets. Ec | 
Jav an, or Ion, the ſon of Faphet, and grand- 
ſon of Noah, and his ſons, are generally eſteemed 


early Hiſtory of Greece is, for the moſt part, ſo 
obſcure and uncertain, that our knowledge of the 
fuſt eſtabliſhment of theſe People, is precarious, 
and rather to be eſteemed fabulous. 
Under the general name of Greece, was includ- 
ed ſeveral States or Countries, into whick it was 
- divided ; 
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48 Antiem Hiſtory. 
divided: namely, Epirus, Peloponneſus, Hellas ot 
Greece properly ſo called, Theſſaly and Macedonia. 


Tukss AL was the moſt beautiful and fertile 
Province of Greece, of a large extent, the ſcene of 
their moſt early actions, and was governed by its 
own Princes. Of theſe Princes the moſt antient 
was Deucalion, fon of Premetheus, whom the Poets 
feigned to have firſt formed Man of Earth and 
Water. In his time was an univerſal > 
| | and, according to the Fable, 
A PT Deucalion, ie the Ora- 
| ee - ol of Themis, how mankind 
Might be renewed, he was anſwered, by throwing 
His Mother's Bones behind his Back; whereupon 
He, and his Wife Pyrrha, threw Stones over their 
Shoulders, which became Men and Women, 


HELLEN, the reputed Son of Deucalion, reign- 
ed in Theſſaly tome time after the Deluge, and 
having expelled the Pelaſgi, or antient Inhabi- 
tants, gave his own Name to the Country, and 
the People were called Hellenes: Other Names 
were alſo uſed to expreſs the Nation in general; 
the moſt noted were Achæi, Argivi, Hellenes, 
Jones, and Myrmidoues, Theſe were particular 
_ of Greece, ſo named from their reſpective 
Prince or Founders, who ſettled themſelves in 
Colonies, and, as they increaſed in power, im- 
poſed new names on that part of the Country in 
which they inhabited. Hy, 

Io pals by, as altogether uncertain, the origin 
of the firft Inhabitants of Greece, and the ſeveral 
conteſts of the Grecians among themſelves in their 


fuſt unſettled ſtate, the moſt antient mention 2 
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the Greeks in Hiſtory, is the Expedition of tne 
Argonauts to Colchis in Afia. Phryxus, Son of 
Athamas King of Thebes, had carried from Greece 
the Golden Fleece of that Country to Colchis, The 
Princes of Greece agreed to 3 
Loſs; and, under the conduct YE 
of Jaſon, paſſed through the rs I ies 7 
Euxine Sea to Colchis, After Ts 
many extraordinary Adventures in their paſſage, 
they arrived at that City; and Jaſen, by the 
aſſiſtance of Medta, Daughter of Æates, King of 
the Country, having obtained the Treaſure, re- 
turned into Creece with Medea, whom he married. 


HERCULES accompanied Fa/on in this Expe= 
dition. In their paſſage he delivered He/one, 
Daughter of Laomedon, King of Troy, from a Sea 
Ronſter, to which ſhe had been expoſed; and, as 
a reward for this ſignal Service, the King promiſed 
tim his Daughter in Marriage, and a Preſent of 
Horſes. In their return from Colchis, Hercules 
demanded of Laomedon his Promiſe ; but being 
denied, .he took Troy City, killed Laomedon, and 
made his Son Priam King of the Country. 


Pritam rebuilt the City of Troy. He alſo 


made 1t more defenſible by Forts and Batteries, 
and gave it the Name of Pergama. Priam mar- 
ned Heeuba, by whom he had many children. 
Hecuba, when big with Child, dreamed ſhe ſhould 
be delivered of a Firebrand, which ſhould reduce 
the City to Aſhes, Priam, to guard againſt fo 
great miſchief, ordered Paris, the new-born In- 
fant to be expoſed on Ida; but, by his Mother's 
care and management, he was preſeryed, and 

brought 


! 
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| drought up among the Shepherds. Paris, after 4 
7 


time, went into Greece, and brought away Helen, 


Wife of Menelaus, King of Lacedæ mon, the greateſt 


Beauty of the Age. Upon this, the Grecians re- 


ſolved on an Expedition againſt the Trojans; and, 


after a ten Years Siege, ſacked the City of Troy; 
An. M. 2810. and, among the general Slaugh- 
* Chr 1790 1 was flain. by Pyrrhus 
gs ed ng at the foot of an Altar, after 
_ Fe fifty-two Years, and was the laſt 
ng O roy. Con 


The principal Acroxs in this Siege Were, 
1. HEC TOR, eldeſt Son of Priam and Hecuba. 


He married Andromache, Daughter of Oetion, 
King of Thebes. This Prince commanded the 


Army of the Trojans againſt the Greeks. During 


the Siege of Troy, he exerted the greateſt Bravery; 
and, by his Valour, became the terror of his 


Enemies. He was flain by Achilles; and his 


Body being faſtened by the Feet to his Chariot 
Wheels, was drawn in Triumph, by his order, 
three times round the Walls of Troy. 

2. Paris, the younger Son of Priam and 
Hecuba, was educated on Mount Ida, where Ju- 
piter appointed him to decide the Diſpute between 


22 Pallas, and Venus, which was the moſt 


eautiful. Paris, before whom theſe Goddeſſes 


appeared, gave a golden Apple to Venus, as a de- 
termination in her Favour. This Dectfion in 
favour of Venus drew upon him the Malice of 


Juno and Pallas. He married the Nymph O£Znene 
on Mount Ida, who foretold him the * - 
ou 


2 


-uba, 
ton, 
| the 
uring 
very; 


f his 
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ſhould one day cauſe. When the Games were 
celebrated at Troy, he entered the Lifts, and often 
carried the Victory from Hector his elder Brother. 
At theſe Games Priam firſt knew Paris to be his 


Son, and placed him in the Rank which of right 


belonged to him; He went into Greece, and 
brought from thence Helen, which occafioned the 
Trojan War, as is beforementioned. Paris, be- 
ing wounded by Philoctetes, cauſed himſelf to be 
carried to OEnone, on Mount Ida, to be cured 
by her; but ſhe- enraged that he had left her, 
received him with contempt, and refuſed to cure 
him: before his Death, he ſaw himſelf the ſole 
Cauſe of his Country's Ruin. . | 


3. Ax EAS was a Trojan Prince, Son of An- 
chiſes, as is ſaid, and Venus. When the Greeks 
beſieged Troy, he valiantly oppoſed them. On 
their taking the City, he placed his Father, with 


his Houſhold Gods, on his Back, and leading 


his Son Aſcanius by the Hand, retreated, with 
what Trojan Troops he could collect, to Alex- 
andria. In the deſtruction of Troy he loſt his 
Wife Creuſa, Daughter of Priam, and never 
knew what Fate befel her. He afterwards ſailed 
in Epirus, and after many tempeſts and ſtorms 


at Sea, landed at Carthage, where Queen Dide 


became paſſionately in love with him; but, not- 


withſtanding all her Intreaties, Aneas left Car- 


thage, and went into Sicily. Here his Father Au- 


chiſes died, to whoſe Memory he erected a mag- 


nificent Monument. At length, after having long 
been the {port of the Winds, he arrived in 1:aly, 
and married Lavinia, Daughter of King Lati- 

os un, 
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5 nus, and ſucceeded him in the 
c e Sovernment. He, with his 
S8 on Aſcanius, founded there a. 
new Kingdom; and from him the Romans date 
their Origin. The Travels and Misfortunes of 
this Prince are the ſubject of that excellent Poem 
of Virgil, which, from his Name, is called the 
neil. 5 5 


4. AGAMEMNON, King of Argos and Mycene, 
was a Prince of great Courage and Prudence. 
He was appointed Captain General of the Expe- 
dition againſt Troy. After the taking that City, 
he returned home, and was killed by his Wife 
. e and her Paramour Zg:/thus, with 
whom ſhe lived in Adultery during his abſence, 
Agamemnon reigned fifteen Years, and his Death 
was revenged by his Son Oreſtes, who killed both 
_ Clytemneftra and Ag i/thus, | 


5. MENELAus, Brother of Agamemnon, and 
King of Lacedemon. He married Helen, whom 
Paris carried away from Greece, which gave riſe 
to the Trojan War, where he acquired great Fame, 
This Prince recovered his Wife, and brought her 
to Lacedæmon; but he died ſoon after his return 
home. 5 1 | 


6. AcniLLEs was another Grecian Prince, Son 
of Peleus and Thetis, When an Infant, his Mo- 
ther plunged him in the River Styx, whereby he 
became invulnerable in every part of his Body, 
except the Heel, by which ſhe held him. In 
the Trojan War, he ſoon made it appear that he 


was the firſt Hero of Greece, and the Terror 5 all 
their 
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their Enemies. He was greatly diſguſted that 
Agamemnon forced his Captive Briſeis from him, 
and retired to his Tent. Dering his Retirement 


the Trojans always prevailed ; at length Patroclus, 


his Friend, being ſlain by Hector, he laid afide 
all private Reſentment, returned to the Batt! 

and revenged his Companion's Death ; but at laſt 
Paris ſhot him in the Heel with an Arrow, of 


which Wound he died. 


7. ULYssEs, King of the Hand Ithaca, and 
Son of Laertes and Anticlea, was the moſt wiſe 
and politic of all the Grecians that went to the 
Siege of Troy, This Prince, by his Wiſdom 
and Policy, was judged to contribute more to 
the taking that City, than the Valour of any 
Commander. Aſter the Deſtruction of Troy, on 
his Return home, he ſtruggled with adverſe For- 


| tune, and ſuffered many Toils and Hardſhips by 


Sea, before he arrived at Ithaca to his Wife Pe- 
nelo pe. 5 


HELEN, the Daughter of Tyndarus and Leda, 
was the moſt famed Beauty of Greece. She was 
married to Menelaus, King of Sparta or Lacedz- 
mon. Paris, Son of Priam, being ſent from 
Trey to the Court of Menelaus on an Embaſly, 
was received by him with great Kindneſs and 
5 However, Paris ſoon fell in love with 
us Wife Helen, and, on his Re- 2 
turn to Troy, carried her away ”_ 3 
with him. This ungenerous Ac- . 
tion raiſed the Reſentment of Menelaus, and his 
Brother Agamemnon. They engaged all the Princes 
of Greece to revenge the Affront, and make it a 

25 E 3 national 


« * 
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national Cauſe. This gave riſe to the War 
between the Greeks 17 Trojans, Which at laſt 
ended in the total Deſtruction of 
| ya Troy City; and Menelaus carried 
e Cn. 174. Helen back in Triumph to Spar- 
3a. As ſoon as her Huſband was dead, Helen re- 
tired to the Iſland Rhodes, where her Relation, 
Polyxo, cauſed her to be put to Death, becauſe 
the had brought ruin on her Country, and been 
the occaſion of the Loſs of an infinite Number of 
Heros. Vf 2 ho 
After this Account of the chief Captains, or 
principal Leaders of the Armies of the Greeks and 
Trojans, it may be proper to proceed to a parti- 
cular Relation of the Siege itſelf, in which the ſe- 
parate Armies of the ſeveral Provinces of Greece, 
were commanded by their own Generals. Aga. 
memnon being appointed Commander in Chiet of 
the Expedition, he aſſembled the moſt noted Cap- 
tains at /Zg:0n, a Town in Achaia, to. concert 
meaſures for carrying on the War : They after- 
wards met, with their reſpective quotas of Men 
and Ships, at Aulis, a Sea Port in Beotia : Here 
they engaged, by oath not to return until they 
had either recovered Helen, or taken Troy, What 
theſe Forces of the Greeks amounted to is uncer- 
tain; but the general computation is, that they 
_ conſiſted of more than a thouſand Ships, and an 
hundred thouſand Men. e 
To relate the minute Particulars of this War 
would be too tedious, and perhaps not wel 
grounded. It is the opinion of Herodotus, that 
the Grec:ans did not lay before Troy the firſt nine 
Years, but found Employment enough to beat 
: #/ 
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up and down the Country, ſpoiling and plunder- 


ing all before them, till at laſt they came to block 
up the capital City. ira 


The. Event of this Siege was for a long time 
uncertain, the Trojans being not inferior to the 
Grecians, either in number, or Commanders. 


The chief of theſe were Hefor, Paris, Deipho- 


bus, and Polydorus, Sons of Priam; Aneas, An- 
tenor, and his Sons. The Grecian Captains, ex- 
cept Ajax, were moſt of them wounded, and 
their caſe almoſt deſperate, when Patroclus ob- 
tained leave of Achilles, to march to their relief, 
and after a ſharp engagement, the Trojans were 


repulſed ; but Patreclus being killed by Hector, 


as is beforementioned, Achilles, rouſed at the 
death of his Friend, laid aſide all private reſent- 
ment, and reſolved to puſh on for conqueſt and 


revenge. Accordingly, he renewed the figlit, and 


took twelve young men priſeners: Theſe he 


killed, as ſo many Victims, at the funeral of his 
Friend Patroclus. He then flew Hedor, and was 


himſelf at length killed by Paris. Paris was af- 
terwards ſlain by Philoctetes, and Helen given in 
marriage to Deiphobus. 8 
Notwithſtanding the Trojans had loſt in the 
Death of Hector their chief ſupport, they placed 
great confidence in their Palladium, or Image of 
Pallas; it having been told them by the Oracle, 
that the City ſhould not be taken ſo long as that 
Image remained in it. This being underſtood b 


Diomedes and Ulyſſes, they ſurprized, and killed 


the keepers of the Temple, and carried away this 
Image of Pallas. The Cir at length, as it 1s 
generally related, was taken by 


Wooden Horſe, by the treachery of Sinen, * 
e 0 


the ſtratagem of a 
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national Cauſe. This gave riſe to the War 
between the 2 = Trojans, Which at laſt 
ended in the total Deſtruction of 
N Troy City; and Menelaus carried 
„74. Helen back in Triumph to Spar- 
14. As ſoon as her Huſband was dead, Helen re- 
tired to the Iſland Rhodes, where her Relation, 
Polyxo, cauſed her to be put to Death, becauſe 
ſhe had brought ruin on her Country, and been 
the occaſion of the Loſs of an infinite Number of 
Heros. „% Og | 
After this Account of the chief Captains, or 
principal Leaders of the Armies of the Greeks and 
Trejans, it may be proper to proceed to a parti- 
cular Relation of the Siege itſelf, in which the ſe— 
parate Armies of the ſeveral Provinces of Greece, 
were commanded by their own Generals. Ava- 
memnon being appointed Commander in Chiet of 
the Expedition, he aſſembled the moſt noted Cap- 
tains at gien, a Town in Achaia, to concert 
meaſures for carrying on the War : They after- 
wards met, with their reſpective quotas of Men 
and Ships, at Aulis, a Sea Port in Beota : Here 
they engaged, by oath not to return until they 
had either recovered Helen, or taken Troy, What 
theſe Forces of the Greets amounted to is uncer- 
tain ; but the general computation is, that they 


conſiſted of more than a thouſand Ships, and an 


hundred thouſand Men. 

Io relate the minute Particulars of this War 
would be too tedious, . and perhaps not well 
grounded. It is the opinion of Herodotus, that 
the Grecians did not lay before Troy the firſt nine 
Years, but found Employment enough to beat 
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up and down the Country, ſpoiling and plunder- 
ing all before them, *till at laſt they came to block 
up the capital City. 

The Event of this Siege was for a long time 


_ uncertain, the Trojans being not inferior to the 


Grecians, either in number, or Commanders. 
The chief of theſe were Hector, Paris, Deipho- 
bus, and Polydorus, Sons of Priam; &Mneas, An- 
tenor, and his Sons. The Grecian Captains, ex- 
cept Ajax, were moſt of them wounded, and 
their caſe almoſt deſperate, when Patroclus ob- 
tained leave of Achilles, to march to their relief, 
and after a ſharp engagement, the Trojans were 


repulſed ; but Patreclus being killed by Hector, 


as 1s beforementioned, Achilles, rouſed at the 


death of his Friend, laid aſide all private refent- 
ment, and reſolved to puſh on for conqueſt and 


revenge. Accordingly, he renewed the fight, and 


took twelve young men priſoners : Theſe he 
killed, as ſo many Victims, at the funeral of his 
Friend Patroclus. He then flew Hector, and was 


himſelf at length killed by Paris. Paris was af- 
terwards {lain by Philoctetes, and Helen given in 
marriage to Deiphobus. 3 
Notwithſtanding the Trojans had loſt in the 
Death of Hector their chief ſupport, they placed 


great confidence in their Palladium, or Image of 
Pallas; it having been told them by the Oracle, 
that the City ſhould not be taken ſo long as that 


Image remained in it. This being underſtood b 
Diomedes and Ulyſſes, they ſurprized, and killed 


the keepers of the Temple, and carried away this 
Image of Pallas. The 88 at length, as it is 
* 


generally related, was taken by the ſtratagem of a 


Wooden Horſe, by the treachery of Sinen, * 
| | © 
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of Siſyphus, a crafty Greek, who, by delufive 


Arts, prevailed on the Trejans to receive into the 
City the Grec:an Horſe, wherein were concealed 
a number of reſolute Grecians, who in the night 
opened the Gates, let in the Grecian Army, and 
ſacked and burnt the City. Mr. Stanyan ſays, 
on this occafion, ** That to conſider this Horſe 
6 in the manner it is deſcribed, crammed with 
„% Men in ambuſh, and thoſe the chief of the 
« Army, muſt argue very odd. management on 
4 both fides, either that the Series th 


« into the City.” | 

This memorable Event happened much about 
the time that Jeptha governed the People of 
Go p; and, according to Biſhop Uher in his 
Chronology, in the Year of the World 2800, 
and 1184 Years before our Saviour JESUS 
CHRIST. 3 

By whatever means it was effected, or whatever 
Troy ſuffered, the Grecians had no great reaſon 


to boaſt of their conqueſt. Their Loſs in. the 


Field was great; their Army was harrafled, and 
broke with the fatigues of a long War; and, on 
their return home, they were expoſed to all the 
miſery of Storm and Shipwreck. This Misfor- 
tune was attributed to the Impatience of Mene- 
laus, who, having recovered Helen, was imme- 
diately for putting to Sea. The Fleet, in their 
return, was diſperſed, ſome were drowned, others 
driven upon foreign Coaſts; and even thoſe who 
arrived ſafe, met with ſuch diſorder in their Fa- 


milies, ſuch Factions and Innovations in the 
_ Government, that they were either murdered at 


home, or forced to fly to foreign States for- Re- 
fuge; 


ould thus 
« expoſe themſelves, or the Trozans admit them 


. 


21 


7 


in their Annals; 


dom, and reigned ſeven Years. 
Son of Agamemnon, who had been baniſhed to 


Ore/tes died after a Reign of ſe- 
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fuge; inſomuch that the Wives and Miſtreſſes of 


the Grecian Captains dated their Miſeries from 


ae VE... 5" 

It muft be confeſſed, however, that the De- 
ſtruction of Troy is one of the moſt memorable 
Epochas of Antiquity, it being the firſt Term of 
Time to which the Grecian Hiſtorians referred 
their moſt remarkahle Tranſactions; for before 
this great Event, they were far from being exact 
and, from this neglect, and 
the fictions of the Poets, have proceeded many 
different and uncertain Accounts of their more 
early Occurrences. 


AGAMEMNON, ſoon after his return from T; roy, 


was murdered, as is mentioned above, by AÆgiſt- 
hus and Clytemneſtra. £5 i/thus uſurped the King=- 
At length Oreſ/tes, 


Phocis, on his return home flew them both, 
and recovered his Father's Dominions. This 


Prince enjoyed a long Reign, with great Extent 
_of Dominion. 
os, the Capital of Peloponneſus; and having mar- 


He made himſelf Maſter of Ar- 


ried Hermione, the Daughter of his Uncle Mene- 


laus, King of Lacedæmon, on his Death he added 


the Kingdom of Sparia to his other Dominions. 


An. M. 2818. 


venty Years, and was ſucceeded ante Ch. 1186 


by his Son Tiſamenus; but he 


was ſoon expelled by the Heraclidæ, or Deſcend- 


ants of Hercules, who, eighty 
Years after the Deſtruction of . 
Troy, claimed Argos as their Birth- 


right, alſo Sparta and Meſſina; and greatly chang- 


ed the face of Affairs in Pelsp 888 
After 


— 


Ante Ch. 1104. 


— — 
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Alfter this Period, Hiſtory is almoſt ſilent fot 
four hundred Years; or, at moſt, the Tranſac- 
tions of theſe Infant States are buried in the 
Grave of Time, or paſſed over, as too trifling 
to be recorded; far little more than the Names of 
their firſt Kings are handed down to Poſterity. 
For this reaſon, the preſent Relation will be more 
particularly confined to the City and People of 
Athens, the Capital of Attica, that being the prin- 
cipal Scene of Action in all Greece. TATE - 


ATHENs, the moſt famous City of Greece, was 
8 tian; and the Government, un- 
Cn. 1299 der its own Kings continued 
without Interruption, four hundred and eighty- 
ſeven Years to Codrus. This Prince. reigned 
twenty-one Years; and became famous in Hiſ- 
tory for his ſingular Reſolution ; for when Attica 
was invaded by the Heraclide, and other neigh- 


E bouring States, the Oracle being conſulted, made 


anſwer, That Side ſhould prove viftorious, whoſe 


King ſhould 2 in the War, Upon hearing this, 
0 


Codrus, preferring his Country's Safety before his 
own Life, diſguiſed himſelf in a Shepherd's Ha- 
bit, and went to the Enemy's Camp, where he 
began a Quarrel, and was ſlain by a Soldier. The 
Athenians being acquainted with what had be- 
fallen their King, ſent an Herald to demand his 

Body. The Enemy were ſo greatly ſurprized at 


this unexpected Event, that they immediately | 


broke up their Camp, and departed from their 
Enterprize. 


The Athenians, out of Reverence to the Me- 


mory Codrus, or to enlarge their own Power 
g A 9 8 in 


ehren 


founded by Cecrops, an /Zgyp- 
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in the State, would not longer ſuffer the Title of 
King in their Government; but changed the 
Name to that of Perpetual Archon, or Prince, 
during Life. They appointed 
Medon, the Son of Codrus, the ye Ras 
firſt Archon; and indeed, the 1 Babe bs 
Change was ſo ſmall, that moſt Writers rank 


theſe Archons among their Kings as the only dif- 


ference was, that the Archons were obliged to 
give the People an account of their Government, 
whenever they ſhouid demand it. Nileus, Medon's 
Brother, diſputed the Government with him; 

but the Oracle giving it againſt Nileus, he with 
his Brethren, paſled over into Ma, where the 

ſettled many Colonies, and built Epheſus Mile- 
tus, Leſbos, Tees, Phecea, Chios for and other 


Cities upon the Sea Coaſt, which Dy them was 
called Jonia. 


Mepon governed twenty Years; and after him 


ſucceeded in a regular deſcent, tw elve Princes of his 
Family, who were therefore ſirnamed Medontidæ. 


Of theſe Princes there is ſcarce a memorable 
Action mentioned in Hiſtory; but the Govern- 
ment was carried on with eaſe, and without al- 
teration, for the Space of more than three hun- 


dred Years. At length, the Office of Perpetual 
Archon began to be diſagreeable to the People; 


and they, to reſtrain the Power of this Chief Ma- | 


giſtrate, continued him in the Government only, 
for ten Years: And farther, about ſeventy Years 
after, the Government of the Archons was con= 


fined to one Year only; at the end of which time 


they were to give an account of their Adminiſtra- 


tion; and Cleon was the firſt Archen appointed on 
this change of Affairs. 


Of 
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Of theſe Archons, Draco and Solon were the 
moſt famous for their Laws, or Alteration of 
Government, Dracs was the Author of many 
An. M. 3361. ſevere Laws, puniſhing almoſt 
Aa Ch. 623 every trivial Offence with Death; 
ER * inſomuch that it was ſaid. Dra- 
cos Laws were not written with Int, but with 
Blood: And being aſked why he made no Diſ- 
tinction between the ſmalleſt Offence, and the 
moſt hemous Crimes, he made anſwer, Small 
Crimes in a Commonwealth deſerve Death; and J 
know of ns higher Puniſhment for the greateſt. 
The People groaning under the Severity of 
theſe Laws, Solon, a Native of Alhens, and a 
Man of great Wiidom and Integrity, about twenty 


„„ * 
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Ante Chr. 623. chen, and intru ed with Ower the 

3* to new-model the Common- int. 
wealth, He abrogated all Drace's Laws, except tar 
thoſe againſt Murder; and adopted others, better, ret. 
adapted to the Nature of the Offence, He re- ary 
formed the Calendar, and rendered the yearly wes 
Calculation more agrecable to the Motion of the ella 
Sun; and after having compleated his form of Mt of | 
Government, he ordered the Laws to be repeated Stat 


every Year publickly, that no one might plead and 
Ignorance. Notwithſtanding this juſt Settlement, I Die 
the City, not many Years after, became divided pub. 
into Factions; and Solon being in Agypt, Pi- and 
ftratus, deſcended from Codrus; took Advantage le 
8 of his Abſence, and working on Cou 
Ante Chr. C. the Humour of the People, ſeiz- and 

* 6d upon the Government. Solon, trom 
not being able to ſtop the public Torrent, retired I eme 
into Lydia, and. ſoon after died at Cyprus, in the the. 
Soth. Lear of his Age. * 

THAT 
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THAT the foregoing narrative might not be 
Interrupted, ' mention was not made before of 
Lycurgus, the famous Legiſlator of Sparta, who 
| flourithed ſomewhat earlier. He |, 1 
| was Brother of Pohdictes, King 1 Bs my 
N of Lacedæmon. This Prince ⸗ "ee 
ning without iffue, che Succeſſion reſted in Lycur- 
5 gus; but the Queen, his Siſter-in-law, proving 
e with Child, offered, on condition he would marry 
her, to ſecure the Kingdom to him, and murder 
I her Child, if it proved a Son. Tycurgus ſmother- 
ed his Reſentment of ſo unnatural a Propoſal, 
preſerved the Child at its Birth, and continued 
| Regent and Guardian to the young King. 
To avoid the Queen's Reſentment, he went to 
Crete, an Iſland in the Meditetranenn Sea, and 
| there collected a Body of Laws, with defign to 
introduce them into the Spar- en 
3 nn Att M. re 
tan Government; but upon his Arte C. 1. 
return home, he found it necef.. e Cut. 874. 
ary to change the whole face of the Common- 
wealth, and plan a new form of Laws. He 
eſtabliſhed the moſt ſtrict diſcipline in all ranks 
of People, aboliſhed corruption and luxury in the 
State, provided for the good education of Youth; 
and, to induce every one to a frugal courſe of 
Diet, he ordered all Perſons to eat together in 
public, prohibited the uſe of Gold and Silver, 
and reformed the Courts of Judicature in Sparta. 
| He alſo forbad the Spartans to go into foreign 
| Countries, left their Morals ſhould be corrrupted; 
and having baniſhed Avarice, Rapine and Luxury 
rom the Commonwealth, by the moſt whole- 
tome Laws, he confirmed this Eſtabliſhment by g 
| the Authority of the Oracle of Delphos. He firſt = 
5 * bound 0 
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bound the Spartans by Oath to keep his Law 


till his return, then went a voluntary Exile into 
Crete, where he died, having ordered his Body to 
be burnt, and his Aſhes to be thrown into the 
Sea, leſt, if they ſhould be carried into Sparta, 


the Lacedæmonians might think themſelves free 


fromm the obligation of their Oath. 


The OTL v Ie Games were alſo of more early 


date. Indeed it is ſaid they were firſt inſtituted 


by Pelops at Elis, a City of Peloponneſus in Greece, 
about fifty Years, after the Deluge of Deucalion; 
and that, two Centuries after, they were renew- 
ed by Hercules in honour of Jupiter. Others, 
with greater certainty, give the primary Inſtitu- 
tion, or, at leaſt, the Re-eſtabliſhment of them, 
to the Heraclidæ, the Poſterity of Hercules, who 
An. NI. „ had TENG no SIE " 
Ante Chr. %% Weiß become Maſters o the mo 
| f cConſiderable Provinces, when they 
inſtituted. theſe Games in honour of their com- 
mon Progenitor. 1 

They were named Olympii, from Jupiter Oyn— 
plus, to whom they were dedicated, or rather from 
their being celebrated at Ohympia, a City in Eli, 
Whatever might be their firſt Inſtitution, they 


were conſidered as the moſt public Feſtival oi 


Greece, were celebrated every fifth Year, and con- 
tinued for five Days; during which time, Wreſl- 
ling, Boxing, Quoits, Racing, and other manh 
Exerciſes were publickly performed with the great 
eſt ſolemnity: Victory in theſe Games was at- 
tended with extraordinary Applauſe; the Victor 
were crowned with Garlands of Olive, their Name 

were inrolled in the public Records, and thel 

1 = Perſon 
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Perſons held in the higheſt Eſteem. And indeed 
ſo great Regard was paid to this national Feſtival, 
that the Grecks began a new Pe- Es 
riod or Calculation of Time from IO 6 
the firſt O/ympiad, which in a re- 5 
gular Succeſſion, continued to the Birth of our 
SAVIOUR, Who, according to the general opinion 
of Chronological Writers, was born in the fourth 


Year of the 193d. Ohmpiad, and in the Year of 
the World 3984. „ 


About forty Years after the Eſtabliſhment of 
| the Olympic Games, a War broke 


An. M. 3241. 


out between the Lacedæmonians, Ante Chr. 743. 


or Spartans, and their Neighbours, 
the Meſſenians. The pretence of Quarrel was an 
Abuſe offered to ſome young Women of Sparta in 
a Sacrifice of the Aefſenians, This War conti- 
nued with equal Succeſs for twenty Years with- 
out any material Interruption, till at length the 


Meſentans were conquered. Iibome, their chief 


City, was demoliſhed after a Siege of five Months ; 
and they ſubmitted to the Laccdemonians upon 
ſuch Terms as the Conquerors pleaſed to impoſe. 
One chief Article was, that they ſhould till their 
Ground, and annually fend one half of the In- 
creaſe to Sparta, At length, after groaning un- 
der the ſevere treatment of their new Maſters for 


near foity Years, the Mieſſenians, at the inſtiga- 


tion of Arijtomenes, a young Man of extraordi- 
nary Courage, attempted to throw off the Yoke, 
and regain their Liberty. This ſecond War was 
carried on with doubttul Succeſs for almoſt eigh- 
teen Years; when Ari/lomenes was killed by the 
Spartans, and the Meſſenians retired into Sicily. 
Here they incorporated themſelves with the Inha- 

7 2 bitants, 
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bitants, and built a ne w City, from them named 


Meſſe ne. 


But to return to the hiſtorical narration of the 
Affairs of Athens. P er. atus ruled the State with 
great moderation; he confir med the Laws of o. 
on, and held. him in the higheſt Veneration, tho? 
he could never prevail on him to return to his 
Country. Hie adorned Athens with many noble 


Edifices, particularly the Temple of the Pythian 
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Apollo; he allo laid the Foundation of the Tem- 
ple of Jupiter Ohmpius, and was the firſt Prince 
that built a Library for public Uſe. The World 
zs indebted alſo to him for the Works of Homer, 
which he ordered to be collected together, and 
_ digeſted into the order they now appear. But, 
notwithſtanding he was beloved by the People, 
the Power of Faction interrupted his Govern- 
ment, and he was frequently obliged to leave his 
| Country. 


Aſter a Reign of R Vears, from his laſt 
Eſtabliſhment in Power, he was ſucceeded by his 
An. M. 458. Sons Hippias and Hipparchus, 
Ante Chr. $26. who jointly ſhared the Supreme 

Authority, and governed with 
great moderation and harmony for about four- 
teen Years, when Hipparchus was flain in an 
Inſurrection of the People. H. Hpids, in revenge 
of his Brother's Death, from a mild and gentle 
Ruler, became a moſt cruel and prhuman Tyrant; 
and, about four Years after, he was compelled 
by Cliſthenes and the Laccdæmonians to relinquith 
the Government, He then went into Pe, 
where he reſided many Years, At bis inſtigation 

. Darius, 
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Darius, King of Perſia, made War upon Athens 
with a numerous Hoſt conſiſting of ſix hundred 
thouſand Men: but the Albenians, aſſiſted by their 
| Neighbours the Platæans, under the command of 
| their General Miltiades, totally defeated the Army 
of Darius at Marathon, a ſmall 
| Town in Attica. By this Defeat 
of the Enemy, the Athenians de- 
| livered their Country from a foreign Yoke; and 
Hippias being lain, they recovered their Liberty, 
| about eighty Years after they had been deprived 
of it by Piſiſtratus. 


An. M. 3494. 
Ante Chr. 490. 


ARISTIDES and ThEMISTOCLES greatly diſ- 


| tinguiſhed themſelves on this occaſion; but the 
chief honour of the Day was aſcribed to the Va- 
lour and Conduct of Milliades. The Athenians, 
tranſported with Joy for ſo ſignal a Victory, pre- 
ſented the Plateans with the Freedom of their 
| City, erected Monuments of Honour to the Me- 
| mory of thoſe who fell in Battle, and gave Mil- 
| trades, Themiſtocles, and Ariſtides all poſfible marks 
| of Gratitude and ReſpeCt. 


On this Defeat, the Per/fans fled to their Ships 


with great precipitation. Tuſtin relates in this 
Action a remarkable Inſtance of Bravery in Qnæ- 
| girus, an Athenien Soldier, who, after a great 
laughter of the Enemy in the Field of Battle, 
| purtued them to their Ships, and ſeizing a Gall 

full of Per/tans, held it with his right Hand till 
[it was chopped off; he then ſeized it with his 


left, and when he had loſt that alſo, he held the 


chip with his Teeth, and, mangled as he was, 
detained it till he expired. The ſame Author re- 
ates, that the Per/ians loſt two hundred thouſand 
Men in this Battle, and by Shipwreck. The 
F 
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News of this great Victory was carried to Athens 
by Eucles, who, covered with Wounds, run into 
the firſt Houſe of the City he came to, declared 
the Victory, and expired immediately. 


This Defeat of the Perfians at the Battle of 


Marathon, gave ſome Years reſpite to Greece, 


Darius, however, prepared for a fecond Attempt; 
but dying in the midſt of his great Preparations, 
he left the Profecution of his Def 1gn- to his Son 
Acrxes. This Prince, in revenge of his Father's 
diſgrace, and prompted by the Sons of Hippas, 
reſolved on a new Deſcent upon Greece, contrary 
to the Advice of his Uncle Artabanus, who re- 
preſented to him the Power and Bravery of the 
Grecians, and the Hazard of his Succels. 
XERXES, however, fixed in his reſolution, 
employed four Years 1 in preparing for this Expe- 
dition, and drained his Dominions, and all other 
Countries that had dependence on him, to raiſe 
an Army ſuitable to the greatneſs of his Under- 
taking. At the loweſt Computation, Hiſtorians 
make his Army to conſiſt of co, ooo Foot, and 
80,000 Horſe, with a Fleet alſo of more than 


40, ooo Gallies and 500,000 Men, In order more 


readily to effect this Paſſage into Europe, Aera 
laid a Bridge acroſs the Helle/pont, where it was 
about a Mile over. The Bridge being broke 
down by tempeſtuous Weather, he cut off the 
Heads of the Workmen, and ordered the Seca to 
be whipped, and caſt Fetters into it to command 
its future Subjection. He afterwards effected the 
Paſſage by a new Bridge of Boats, joined together 
by Chains, and landed his whole Army in ſeven 
days and nights, 


1 he Grecians, a alarmed at theſe Pr eparations 
the 


—w2m' 
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the Perfians, laid aſide all private Quarrels be- 


tween themſelves. The Lacedemonians joined 
the Athenians in the defence of their common Li- 


berty, and Leonidas, King of Sperta, with an 


Army of 6ooo Men, poſſeſſed himſelf of the 
Straits of Thermopyle, a narrow Paſs which di- 
vided Theſſaly from the reſt of 
Greece. After great Slaughter 
on both Sides, Leonidas, with 


An. M. 3504. 
Ante Chr. 480, 


300 ſelect Spartans, diſputed the Paſlage with 


20,000 of the Enemy, will by the ſuperior num- 
ber of the Per/rans, they were overpowed, and 
fell among vaſt Heaps of the {laughtered Enemy, 
leaving behind them the Example of an Intrepi- 
dity never Known before. 


XERXES, though he had forced this Paſlage, 


was more inclined to puſh his Fortune by Sea. 
In this Enterprize he was alſo bravely reſiſted by 


the Grecians at Artemi/ium, a Sea Port in Eubea; 


but, notwithſtanding the fingular Reſolution and 


Vigour of the Grec:ans, both by Sea and Land, 
Xerxes, three Months after his Paſſage into Eu- 


rope, made himſelf Maſter of 4thens, and laid it 


in Aſhes. 


Theſe Storms, however, were ſoon blown over; 
and the Grecians, animated by the Wiſdom and 


Courage of Themiftscles and Ariſtides, obtained a 
compleat Victory over the Per/tan Fleet at Salamis, 
an Ifland near the Coaſt of Attica. On this Turn 
of Fortune, Xerxes, with great precipitation, left 
Greece, and retired to Sar dis in Lydia, leaving the 
Command of his Army to his General Mardonius. 

After the Retreat of Xerxes, Mardonius took up 
his Quarters in The/aly, and the Confines of Ma- 


cedouia. 
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cedonia. He there collected an Army of 3 $0,000 
Men, prepared to proſecute the War with Vigour, 
and entered into Athens, ten Months after Xcrxes 
An. M. 3505. had firſt taken it; but this Army * 
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| Aue Oh was entirely defeated at the Battle tri 
| * 419 of Platæa. Mardonius himſelf th; 
h was Killed; and it is related, that of the $350,000 mi 
5 Perſiaus who came into the Field, there eſcaped In 
ſcarce 3000, beſides 40,000 who fied. Thus 71 
Greece was freed from the Invaſion of an Army, 115 
which, for two Years, had over- tun thefr Coun- 585 
try, and Athens was again reſtored to her antient 10. 


Government and Renown. | 
On the ſame Day, the Grecians burnt the Per- 


ſian Fleet in the Harbour of Mycale, a Promon- nel 
tory of Ionia. Upon this double Defeat, Xerxes, to 
finding it impoffible to retreive fo great Misfor- tin 
tunes, retired farther into the Country, and lead- in 
ing a Life of Indolence and Luxury, was at laſt Af 
murdered by his own Soldiers. He was ſucceeded W wh 
in the Throne of Per/ia by his Son Artaxerxes. of 
It may be here proper to notice what Mr. Stauyan and 
fays on this Event, That whatever fuceeſsful En 
« Attempts Acrxes, or his Succeflors, made in of 


« other Parts, the Per aus, after this Defeat as WM the 
« Myceale, did never act offenſively againſt Greece. the; 


% Ad though the Pran Kingdom continued an 
„ many Years after, and with the Character of this 
the greateſt Empire of the known World, her hon 
„ Greatneſs confifted rather in Riches, and extent Th 


« of Territory, than any memorable Atchieve- W whi 
« ments; and the Continuance of it was chiefly Pia. 
„ owing to thoſe inteſtine Broils among the Gre- W the 
„% c;ans, which diverted them from. puſhing on PH 
„their Conqueſts in Zia. = 


| TrEMIs* 


in the Adminiſtration of public 
Affairs, and entirely defeated the | | 
| whole Per/iar . Mouth e n., 470; 
of the River Eurymedon in Pampbylia. He ſunk 
and deſtroyed upwards of three hundred of the 
Enemy's Ships; and before the Blood and Sweat 
| of this Engagement was wiped off, Cimon dreſſed 
the chief of his Men in Perfian Habits, landed 
| them on the Shore, and entirely routed the Per- 
| /ian Forces. The great Booty he acquired in 
| this Expedition, was employed, on his return 
| home, in raiſing the public Buildings of Athens, 
Thus did Cimon obtain two complete Victories, 
| which may be ſaid to ſurpaſs thoſe of Salamis and 
| Platea, being both gained the ſame Day, and by 
the ſame Men. He afterwards took eighty Sail of 
| Phenicians, who, ignorant of their Defeat, were 
coming up to the Aſſiſtance of the Per/rans, 


* 
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THEMISTOCLES was now looked upon as the 
common Deliverer of Greece; and he received the 
higheſt marks of honour and eſteem for his 
Wiſdom and Valour in the ſervice of his Coun- 
try, The Walls of Athens were rebuilt, and no- 
thing was omitted, either by Sea or Land, that 
might not only ſecure the Athenians from foreign 
Invaſion, but alſo fix their Dominion at home. 
This gave no ſmall Umbrage to the Lacedæ mo- 
nians, who concluded, That if a City, when it lay 
in Ruins, could do ſuch Wonders; what might it 


| not aſpire to, when it was fortified 9 


| Axri1sTIDEs alſo, in conſideration of his emi- 


nent Services to the Commonwealth, was raiſed 
to the Dignity of Archon. Cimon, Son of Mil- 
tiades, and Favourite of Ari/tides, ſucceeded him 


An. M. 3514. 


Upon 


w 
' 
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Upon this a Peace was concluded between the 
Erecians and Perfians, extremely honourable to 
the former, who now became Maſters of the 
greater part of the Iflands in the Ægean Sea. 

Soon after this Peace, inteſtine Diviſions again 
diſturbed the Quiet of Greece ;: for whilſt the Athe. 
#:ans conquered their common Enemy, the Enyy 


of their Neighbours, eſpecially the Lacedemonians, - 


increaſed; many, Provinces alſo revolted from the 
Dominion of _ and a general Battle was 
1 42 ought between the Spartans and 
3 537 the Athenians at Coronca in Bæs. 

Chr. 479. tia, with great change of For: 
tune on both Sides. At length all Parties being 
tired, Peace was again concluded between Athens 
and Sparta for thirty Years, in which the Allies 
on both Sides were alſo included. 


PERicLBs, who was Chief in the command of 
the Athenian Army, improved his Intereſt with 
the People, beautified the City, and exhibited pub- 
lic Feaſts; he alſo repaired the Temple of Mi 
nerva, which had been burnt by the Per/tans; 
and Athens became the Admiration of Strangers, 
and the Envy of her Neighbours. The Peace 
newly eſtabliſhed did not long continue: and the 
firit Diſturbance began fix Years after, between 
the Samians and the Miliſians, about Priene, a 
City in Ionia. In this diſpute, the Athenians, by 
the inſtigation of Pericles, intereſted themſelves. 
They made a ſucceſsful Deſcent upon Samos, and 
eſtabliſhed a Democracy in the Government, after 
the 4thenian Model. Upon this, many of the 
Citizens applied to Piſuthnes, the Pran Gover- 
nor of Sardis, This Chief entered the City by 


night, 
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night, put the Inhabitants to the Sword, and 
aſliſted by the Allies of Byzant:um, renewed the 
War with the Milęſans. Pericles again engaged 
the Enemy, and obtained a fignal Victory. He 
routed the whole Samian Fleet, „ 
reduced the City Samos a ſecond Kee 2775 7 4 
Time, and obliged them to demo: 437. 
liſh their Malls, to deliver up their Shipping, pay a 
large Fine towards the Charge of the War, and 
give Heſtages for ſecurity. Perilis greatly valued 
himſelf upon this Expedition, faying, He had in 
nine Months done as much againſt the City of Ionia, 
as Agamemnon did in ten Tears againſt Troy. 
This Conqueſt indeed was of the greateſt Import- 
ance to the Atheniaus, as the Samians, by the In- 
creaſe of their naval Power, were near wreſting 
the Dominion of the Sea out of their Hands. 
Other Commotions happened at this time at 
Epidamnus, Corcyra, Corinth, and other Cities of 
Greece. Theſe Quarrels continued with great 
Acrimony, and gave riſe at laſt to a more general 
War between the two rival Cities, Athens and 
Sparta, in which all Greece became Parties. Pe- 
ricles, it is thought, promoted theſe Troubles, in 
order to divert the general Clamour now raiſed 
againſt him, for having ſquandered the public 
Money, without giving any Account for it. The 


true Cauſe, however, of the enſuing War, may, 


with more reaſon, be aſcribed to the lurking Jea- 
louſy conceived by the Spartans of the growin 
Power of the Athenians, after the Battle at Platæa; 


for the 4thenians, on theſe repeated Victories over 


the Perſians, affected a Superiority alſo over their 
Neighbours, and ſet up for the ſovereign Um- 
pres of Greece, ERP | 2 


This 
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This Amtes of Power in the Athenian; 
was. ill brooked by the Spartans, and the two 
States became thoroughly exaſperated againſt each 
other. As they were both now arrived to their 
moſt flouriſhing Period, the Diſpute was for the 
Empire of Greece, under the Pretence of a Ba- 
lance of Power, and the Protection of their Con. 
federates. 
Ihe firſt Flame of this new War broke out by 
the ſurprifing of Platæa by the Thebans. The 
late League being now diſſolved, 
Ms Che Len each Side uſed their utmoſt Di- 
* 431. ligence to ſtrengthen themſelves 
by Alliances. The Lacedæmoniaus ſecured the 
State of Peloponneſus, alſo the Megarians, Pho- 
ciaus, Lotrians, Beotians, and other States with- 
out the /thmus. On the fide of the Athenians, 
were the Chians, Leſbians, Platæans, Mefſenians, 
and other States of Greece ; alſo great Part of, the 
Grecians ſettled in Aa; and ſo intent were both 
Parties on the Proſecution of this War, that they 
had recourſe for Aſſiſtance to the Perſian Monarch, 
againſt whom they were both ſo lately united, 
Thus was all Greece in a manner, drawn into this 
Quarrel, and became Auxiliaries to each Party, 
as the different States were affected, or r influenced 
by their peculiar intereſts. | 
The Laccdemonians, under Archidamus their 
General, aſſembled at the Ihmus between Pel:- 
ponneſus and Corinth, an Army of 60,000 Men, 
and advanced within ſeven Miles of Aber; be- 
fore the Athenians had made the neceſſary Prepa- 
Tations to oppoſe them. Pericles was blamed by 
the Athenians for not leading them into the Field; 
they charged him with Cowardice, for not ma 
a Sally 
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s Sally on the Enemy ; but he ſhut up the City 
a Sally J. 

o Gates, ſent out Parties of Horſe to keep the 
h Enemy at a diſtance, and ordered a hundred 
Ir Gallies to infeſt the Coaſts of Peloponneſus. Upon 
ie this Archidamus finding he could not bring the 
A Athenians to Battle, and that his Proviſion failed, 
n. WF after ravaging the Country, broke up his Camp; 
and returned home. The Athenians, in their 
turn, made ſucceſsful Deſcents on the Coaſt of 
the Enemy; and having drawn over to their fide 
Sitalces, King of Thrace, and Perdicas, King 
of Macedon, were enabled to act offenſively both 
by Sea and Land. They invaded Megara with 
their whole Force, and laid. waſte great part ok 
the Enemy's Country. The following Summer 
Archidamus again mvaded Athens with the ſame 
Force as before; and a Plague breaking out in 
the City at the ſame time, great numbers of the 
Inhabitants were deſtroyed. This dreadful Miſe 
fortune was attributed to Pericles, who detained 
lo great a number of the Inhabitants within the 
City; and he, at the fame time, failing in an At- 
tempt upon Epidaurus, was fined in a large Sum, 
and diſmiſſed from his Command. 


PxxIcLEs however, by a florid Harangue juſti- 
fed his Conduct, and made ſo great an Impreſ- 
hon on the People, that he was, in a ſhort time 
Peli- WW after, reſtored to his Command, ASM 
Hen, WE with a more abſolute Power than Pack ed 
be- he had before enjoyed : But this No OB. 4906 


repa- WW new Dignity continued not long; for Pericles 
d by WW died this Year of the Plague, alter having held 
1eld; the Adminiſtration of the Aﬀairs of Greece for 
aking WW forty Years in the moſt flouriſhing time of the 
Sally Commonwealth. 
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Notwithſtanding the Death of Pericles, and the 
great Diminution of the Athenian Power by War 


and Peſtilence, they continued to face their Ene. x 
mies, and fitted out a large number of Ships, to t 
the amount of 250 Sail. "Theſe they employed in v 
different Parts, and in carrying on the Siege of a 
Milyleue, a Sea- port in Leſbos. The Inhabitants n 
of Mitylene, not receiving the expected Succour n 
from the Spartans, ſurrendered at diſcretion to the 0 
Athenians. On the other Side Platæa, after be- 0 
ing ninety Years in Alliance with Athens, was ſur- d 
rendered to the Spartans, and the Conquered, 1 
on each Side felt the reſentment of the Con- T 

ueror. Many were executed in cold Blood; 0) 
their. Lands were laid waſte ; their Women were G1 


n to Slavery; and their Cities reduced to Bh. 
uin. : 
In this manner did theſe two principal States of av 
Greece, Athens and Peloponneſus, continue the 
War with different Succeſs, to the waſting their d: 
natural Strength and Power; and, engaging the th 
leſſer States in their Quarrel, Greece became the dr 
Scene of inteſtine Broils. At length both Parties, fal 
5 having loſt their Generals Cleen and Braſidas at i th 
late Action at Amphipelis in Thrace, ſeemed diſ- A. 


'' 1 

0 | poſed to treat; and a Peace was concluded in the ¶ uf 
i tenth Year of the War between the two - States WH tn: 
| and their Confederates for fifty Years. the 


Notwithftanding this Agreement, the Condi- W the 
tions of the Treaty were badly executed, eſpect- i At 
ally on the Part of the Lacedemonians, who but cei 
coldly performed the Articles of Agreement. he- loc 
ſides, the Confederates of each Party thought his 


themſelves not ſufficiently regarded, and became 
1 in 
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in general diſcontented, and complained that the 
League between Athens and Sparta was a Combina- 


tion only to enflave the other States of Greece. li 


this State of Affairs Alcibiades, Son of Clinias, 


who had a great ſhare in the fight at Artemiſium, 
and Nephew of Pericles, improved the opportu- 


nity to his own Advantage, and was declared Ge- 
neral of the Athenian Forces. He obliged many 
of the leſſer States to acknowledge the Sovereignty 
of Athens. Soon after, on an unſucceſsful Expe- 
dition to Sicily, he was ſent for home to take his 
Trial, on a Charge of prophaning the Myſteries 
of Ceres and Proſerpine, and breaking the Images 
of Mercury. Alcibiades, apprehending the conte- 
quence, withdrew himſelf to Sparta, and offered 
his Service to the Lacedemonians; the Athenians, 
at the fame time, pronounced Judgment of Death 
againſt him. | 2 


Atctbiades ſoon became ſuſpected by the 3 


dæmonians; whereupon he retired to Tiſſaphernes, 
the Perfan King's Lieutenant, and, by his Ad- 


dreſs, worked himſelf into his favour. At the 
lame time, the ill ſucceſs of the Athenians, in 
their deſign on Sicily, cauſed great uneaſineſs in 


Athens. The Government was aboliſhed, and 
ufurped by Four hundred: This new Eftabliſh- 
ment of Four-hundred continued not long, and 
the Government was again altered, and conmit- 
ted to Five-thonſaud, On theſe Innovations in 
the State of hens, and the ill Situation of their 
Affairs abroad, Al:ibiades was recalied, and re- 
ceived in Triumph into Athens, He was now 
looked upon as the only Man capable to reftore 
his Country to its antient Splendor and Revovn, 
and was a ſecond time declared General of their 

(3 2 Forces, 
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« againit a foreign Enemy. 
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Forces both by Land and Sea; but afterwards, 
upon the Defeat of the Athenian Fleet by the La- 
cedæmonians, under Lyſauder, Alcibiades fell again 
into diſgrace; and he, who was lately regarded as 
their ſole Protector, was diſcarded on a ſuſpicion 
that he had not done his Duty. 1 
Alter this, the Affairs of the Athenians ſucceed. 
ed but ill, both by Land and Sea. 
was again defeated at Mitylene, under Conon; 


and Athens was ſurrendered to the Lacedænionians. 


Thus a Period was put to the War between 
Athens and Sparta, after 1t had 

An . 3580. continued ary ee Years, 
with great expence of Blood, and 
Treaſure; and, as Mr. Stanyan obſerves, © With 
%a ſtrange Variety of Fortune, and a Spirit of 
«« Reſolution and Bravery, on both ſides, which 
„ might have been employed to great Advantage 
This War between theſe twa moſt powerful 
States of Greece, greatly influenced the public 
Affairs of the ſeveral Provinces ; the claſhing of 
their different Intereſts diverted their Attention 
from their common Security, and brought on 
thoſe inteſtine Diſſentions, which ended in the 
Deſtructioh of that general Liberty they had ſo 


long gloriouſſy defended, 


Their Fleet 


ar. 
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CHAP. IL 


HE foregoing Relation, being more particu- 

larly confined to the Hiſtory of the Athenians 
and Lacedemonians, the two molt conſiderable 
States of Greece, and hitherto the Scene of the 
moſt buſy Action; it may be now proper to ex- 
tend our View to the other Provinces alſo, eſpe- 
cially as it will appear, that the following Part of 
this Hiſtory will be little more than a Relation of 
inteſtine Broils, and the Quarrels of the ſeveral 
States of Greece among themſelves, for a Supe- 
riority of Power; or of each ſeperate State to de- 
tend itſelf againſt the Encroachments of 1ts more 
powerful Neighbour, 
It was early noted, that antient Greece was di- 
vided into five Provinces, viz, Epirus, Pelopon- 


neſus, Greece properly fo called, Theſſaly, and Ma- 


cedonia. To theſe may be added, Sparta, Corinth, 
and the ſeveral Iſlands in the Ienian and Agean 
Seas. In thele Provinces were founded different 


States or Kingdoms. Sicyonia of Pelopauneſus was 


the moſt antient of theſe States; but little more 
than the bare Name of this State now remains, 
Euſcbius, in his Chronology, mentions it to bc 
founded 152 Years after the Flood, and, conſc- 
quently, it may be ſaid to be the molt antient 
Kingdom in the World : But, to leave this Un- 
certainty, the next in Antiquity is 


I. ArGos, in Pelopon neſus, founded by Znachus, 
the reputed Son of Oceanus. nA 

WI 7 An. M. 2127. 
This Kingdom was governed by Ante Oh 8 4 
yeral Princes for 540 Years; e ene e 
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78 Antient Hifloryr. 
The moſt noted in Story is Per ſeus, ſaid to be the 
Son of Jupiter by Danae, Daughter of Acriſius. 
Acriſius being informed by the Oracle that hi 
Daughter would have a Son that fhould procure 
his Death, kept her under cloſe Confinement: 
Here Jupiter attempted her Virtue in a ſhower 
of Gold. Acrifius, on the birth of Per /eus, or- 
dered both the Child and his Mother to be 
thrown into the Sea; but they were conveyed to 
the Iſland Seraphus; and Perſeus was brought up 
by D:#ys, Brother of Pelydictes, King of the 
Ifland, as his own Son. Perſeus afterwards ſig- 
nalized his Courage in deftroying the Gorgox Me- 
duſa, and placed her Head, as a Trophy, on his t 
Shield. He reſcued Andromeda from a Sea-mon- 
fter, and married her, and then went to vifit his f 
Grandfather at Argos, Acriſus had retired into 
Theſſaly, and was there accidentally flain by Per- r 
fin M. of ſeus by the caſt of a Quoit. h 
pu” ag fo Per ſeus, hereupen, ſucceeded to / 
Ante Chr. 1313. ee ee 
| 313. the Kingdom, and removed the f 
Seat of Government from Arges to Mycenæ, after 
it had continued there 544 Years.  _ £ 
EvRYsSTHEvVs ſucceeded Perſeus in the King- a 
dom of Argos. He had conceived a Jealoufy of MW ai 
Hercules, and impoſed upon him twelve hazardous c] 
Enterpriſes, called The Labours of Hercules ; for, d 
as fabulous Hiſtory relates, 1. He overcame the W re 
Lion of Nemea, whole Skin he afterwards wore. 
1 2. He deſtroyed the Hydra with ſeven Heads. E 
4 3. He conquered the Erymanthean Boar. 4. He K 
catched an Hind with golden Horns and brazen tv 
Hoofs, after hunting her a Year on foot. 5. He re 
cleanſed the Stable of Augeas, King of Elis, in 1 


which 3000 Oxen had ſtood for many Yeh 
"He 
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6. He deſtroyed the Harpyes, or Birds of Prey. 
7. He overcame the Minotaur, or Cretan Bull, 
delivered Prometheus from Mdunt Caucaſus, and 
killed the Eagle which fed upon his Liver. 8. 
He killed Diemedes, and the Horſes which he fed 
on human Fleſh. . He ſubdued the Giant Ger- 
jon, and carried away his Flock of Cattle. 10. He 


conquered the Army of the Amazons, and took 
from Hippolite their Queen, her Girdle, and mar- 


ried her to Theſeus. 11. He went down to Hell, 
and deſtroyed the three-headed Dog Cerberus. 
12, He killed the Dragon, which defended the 


Garden of the Heſperides, and brought from 


thence the Golden Apples. Theſe, and many other 
notable Atchievements, have rendered Hercules 
famous in Hiſtory. | 

 EURYSTHEvVS was ſucceeded by his Uncle A4t- 
7:45, Son of Pelops, who, during an Expedition of 
his Nephew into Attica, ſeized the Government. 
Pelops was a powerful Prince, and gave Name to 
Peloponneſus, as will be hereafter related. 


Ar RK Eus was ſucceeded in the Government by 


Agamemnon, who was counted the moſt wealthy 
and powerful Prince, at that time, in all Greece; 


and, for that Reafon, was appointed General, or 


chief Commander of the Grec:ans, in their Expe- 
dition againſt Troy, and of whom mention is al- 
ready made. 

ORESTES 
He was brought up at the Court of Stropbius. 
King of Phocis, with his Son Pylades. Be- 
tween this Prince and Pylades, is related a moſt 
remarkable Inſtance of Friendſhip. Oreſtes, it 


is beforementioned, killed his Mother Clytem- 


acſtr a 


facceeded his Father Agamemnon, 
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who had 
He allo killed Pyrrhus 
at the Altar of Apollo, for marrying Hermione 
Daughter of Menelaus, who had been promiſed 


neſtra and her Paramour Egiſibus, 
murdered his Father. 


to him by her Father. Apollo, for this profa- 
nation of his Temple, conſigned Orgſtes to ex- 
piate his Crimes at the Altar of Diana. Pylades 
his Friend accompanied him to the Court of 
Thoas, King of Taurica, whgre the Altar of 
Diana food, and propoſed hiſhſelf for the Sa- 


crifice, aſſuring the King that he was Oreſtes. 


This, Oreſtes, on the other fide, as ſtrongly 
denied, declaring he was the true Oreſtes; and 
they being both alike in Stature, Voice, and 


Temper, it could not readily be determined which 


was the real Perſon. During this Conteſt of 
Friendſhip, Tphigenia, the Prieſteſs of Diana, 


.diſc6vered that Oy tes was her Brother, and de- 


livered them both from their imminent Danger. 


An. M. 2948. Years, was ſucceeded in the Go- 


Ante Chr. 1036. vernment of Ar gos by 1 Tifame- 
uus, and Pentihilus his Sons. After the Deceaſe 
of theſe Princes, the Heraclidæ, or Deſcendants 
of Hercules, made themſelves Maſters of the 
Kingdom. © 


II. The Kingdom of e was founded 
by Cadmus, Son of Axgenor, 
King of Phenicia, about 420 
Years after the Kingdom of Ar- 
gos. Cadmus firſt brought the Alphabet, con- 
fiſting of ſixteen Letters, into Greece; and intro— 
duced the Art of making 
them, He was ſucceeded by his Son Polydo: 15, 


An. M. 2 550. 
An. Chr. 1434. 


Oreſtes, after a Reign of 70 


Brals, Metal aw ng 
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In his time, Amphion and Zethus, Sons of 


Nycteus, invaded Thebes, in order to revenge 
ſome ill Treatment their Mother Antiope had re- 
ceived, and poſſeſſed themſelves of the Kingdom. 
Amphion is ſaid to have built the Walls of Thebes 
by his Harmony ; but, as every extraordinary 
Event was antiently repreſented by ſome figurative 
Expreſſion, it is propable the meaning is, that, 
by the Harmony of his Voice, and the Force of 
his Oratory, he perſuaded the Thebans to re- 
build the Walls of the City, in defence of their 
common Security, 


The Family of Amphion, and his Brother, 


became extin& in a few Years. The Thebans 


then gave the Kingdom to Taius, deſcendant 


of their former King Polydorus. Laixs married 
Fecaſta, and had by her a Son, whom the Ora- 
cle declared ſhould kill his Father. To prevent 
this Incident, the Child Oedipus was expoſed in 
the Woods, but was preferved by Shepherds, 


and brought up at Corinth by King Polybus as 


his own Son. Oedipus, in time, came to know 
that he was not the Son of Polybus ; he reſolved, 


| therefore, to enquire of the Oracle concerning 


his Parentage. Laius, at the ſame time, was 
no leſs defirous to inquire after his Son, and 


both repaired to De/phos, when, meeting on the 
Road, and diſputing the Way, or, on ſome ſuch 


trivial Quarrel, Oedipus unknowingly killed his 
Father Laius; he afterwards ignorantly married 


his Mother . and obtained the King- 


dom of Thebes. From this time a Train of 
Misfortunes purſued him; and, being at laſt 


made ſenſihle that he had killed his Father, and 
married his Mother, he, in Grief and Diſtrac— 


: tiog, 
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tion, tore out his Eyes, and Jocaſta hanged her. 


ſelf. 

The Miſeries of his Family did not end in the 
Death of Ocdipns : His Sons Eteocles and Poly- 
nices agreed to govern alternately a Year ; but 


Etescles the elder, after he had reigned his Year, 


refuſed to reftign. Polynices had married the 


Daughter of Adraſtus, King of Argos, and ap- 


plied to him for Afliſtance in the recovery of his 
right. Upon this, Adraſtus declared War againſt 


the Thebans; and this Siege of Thebes is ſaid to 
happen about thirty Years before that of Try, 


At length, the two Brothers agreed to end the 
Quarrel by ſingle Combat, when both were ſlain 


on the ſpat. After the Reign of ſome Kings, of 


ſmall account in Hiſtory, to Xanthus ; the 7h 
bans, weary of kingly Power, changed their Go- 


vernment into a Commonwealth, after a Space of 


about three hundred Years from Cadmus their 
firſt King. 


III. The Kingdom of Conn: 1s ſaid wo 
be founded by S:/yþhus, Son 
Fly: Ch. 1488. Solus, the hs 25 as * 
F relate, was condenined by 
piter to the endleſs Labour of rolling a any 
Stone up a Hill, which, on coming to the Sum- 
mit, conſtantly rolled down again, as is before- 
mentioned. S;/yphus was gucceeded in the King- 


dom by his Son Glaucus, and to him is aſcri— 


bed the firſt Inſtitution of the Iſihmian Games, 
in honour of Neptune; though they are more 
generally ſaid to be founded by Theſeus many 
Years after. Thoas ſucceeded 4 Glaucus, and 
after him was. a Succeſſion of ſeveral Kings: for 

| about 


of the family of Hercules. 
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about four hundred Years (of whom little more 
remains than their Names in Hiſtory) to Bacchis, 


Bacchis changed the Government into an Ariſto- 


cracy, which continued about an hundred Years; 


during which time the Corinthians grew powerful 
at Sea, and planted two Colonies at Corcyra and 
Syracuſe in Sicily. The Government afterwards 
was uſurped by Cypſelus, a Corinthian Lord. , Af- 
ter a Reign of thirty Years, he was ſucceeded by 
his Son Periander. This Prince, notwithſtand- 
ing he was named the Tyrant of Corinth, and 
committed many Enormities, was reckoned one 
of the wiſe Men of Greece. 
forty-four Years ; but the Minds of the People 
became ſo irritated againſt kingly Government by 
his Tyranny, that, ſoon after his death, the Co- 


rinthians formed themſelves into a Common- 


wealth, about nine hundred Years after their firſt 
Eſtabliſhment. 


IV. The Kingdom of SpARTA was founded 


near the time that S/yphys | 
founded Corinth, and . 2 ING 
ed Sparta from the Daughter of ; 155 

King Euretas. This Prince having no Male 
Iſſue, married her to Lacedæmon, Grandſon of 
Atlas, King of Mauritania; and the two names 


Sparta and Lacedemon, came to be uſed promiſe. . 


cuouſly for the ſame City and Country. The 
next Prince of. note in ſucceſſion after the death 
of Lacedemon is Tyndarus, Huſband of the fa- 
mous Leda, with whom Jupiter is fabled to have 
an Intrigue in the ſhape of a Swan. 


TYNDARUS 


The Aen. of 


Periander reigned 


| 
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1 TyxPDAARUs had two Daughters, Helen and 
— 4 Clytemneſtra ; the firſt (of whom ſo much is re- 
. lated in the Siege of Troy) was Wife of Mene- 
if laus, and Clytemneſtra was married to his Bro- 


ther Agamemnon. Tyndarus dying without Male 
Iſſue, Menelaus ſeized the Government in right 
of his Wife. Oreſtcs, Son of Agamemnon and 
Clytemneſira, married Hermione, Daughter of 
Mienelaus and Helen; and being already King 
of Mycene and Argos, upon the death of Aene- 
laus he became poſſeſſed of the Government of 


was ſucceeded by his Son Tiſamenus, who was, 

in a ſhort time, expelled by, the Heraclidæ, or 
deſcendants of Hercules; and in them the Go- 

vernment of Sparta continued for near 300 
Years to the time of Lycurgus. The King⸗ 

dom greatly flouriſhed. under Lycurgus by the 

obſervation of his Laws, and became a moſt 

conſiderable State of Greece. The Ephor: of 

Sparta Was a * Court 7 Civil Polity, _ 

| bliſhed by Theopempus, one © 
3 5˙ their Kings Neon of five 

743 Perfons, and was intended as 

a Barrier between the Power of the Kings and the 
Licentiouſneſs of the People. This Court is 

thought to have preſerved Sparta from thoſe in- 
aan Diſputes that long embarraſſed her Neigh- 
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Tus, ATHENS, as is before obſerved, was firſt 
| erected into a State by Cecrops 
23 4 King of Agypt, or, as ſome 
Care 555. think, of Phenicia, about 370 
Fears before the deſtruction of Troy. Gam 
fir 


Lacedæ mon ' allo. Oreſtrs, after a long Reign, 
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firſt taught. the People the Art of Navigation, 
and ordained Sacrifices to Jupiter as the ſupreme 
Deity. After him a long race of Princes ſuc- 
ceeded, of whom nothing remains remarkable, 
till Theſeus, Son of Ægeus, became poſſeſſed of 


the Government. 


This Prince, in his youth, gave many marks 


of great courage : He defeated large companies of 
Robbers that diſturbed the rom Peace; he 
tamed monſters, particularly the Bull of Mara 


thon, which he brought alive to 4thens, and ſa- 


erificed to Apollo; he made War againſt the 
Amazons, in their own Country, and defeated 
Creon King of Thebes, When Minos, King of 
Crete, impoſed on the Grecian States an annual 
tribute, during the ſpace of ſeven Years, of 
ſeven young Men and Virgins to be devoured by 
a Monſter, named the Minotaur. Theſeus, in 


hopes to free his Country from this cruel ſub- 


ection, offered to go -himſelf among other de- 
fined young Men. 
by the aſſiſtance of Ariadne, Daughter of Minos, 
he got admiſſion into the Labyrinth where the 
Minotaur was kept, and flew him: After this, 
he returned te Athens with his companions, and, 
on the death of his Father, ſucceeded in the 
Government. 
and ſeeing the Veſlel arrive with a black Sail, 


took it for a token of his ill Succeſs, and threw 


himſelf into the Sea, which, it is ſaid, from 
mis Incident was called Ægeum. No ſooner 


was Theſeus in poſſeſſion of the Government, 


but he began to regulate and new- model the 
state. With a deſign to enlarge the City, he 


mvited Strangers to ſettle there, and granted 


them 


When he arrived at Crete, 


Egeus, waiting his Son's return, 


* 
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them equal privileges with the Natives. He 

coined money ſtamped with an Ox, in order to 

put the Athenians in mind of Huſbandry and A. 
culture; he alſo inſtituted the Vhmian Gamez 


| In. honour of Neptune, whoſe Son he paſſed for, 


and was JE — the Demi-Gods. After 
a reign of tw Years, the inſtigation of 
Adeneftbens, N of a People ee to 
be 1 from him, and he took him- 
ſelf into the Iſland Scyr us, where Lycomedes, the 
King, ordered him to be thrown headlong from a 
Rock. Menęſtheus, by this means, got poſſeſſion 
def the Crown, and was ſucceeded oy Demophoen, 


And other Princes, to Codrus, of whom mention 


is before made. From this time, the State of 
Athens became the moſt powerful in all Greece; 
and, as the affairs of the Athenians and Lacedæ- 
menians make the chief part of the hiſtory of 
Greece for many Ages; and has been in general 


the ſubject - matter of the foregoing relation, it is 


not 1 ary to obſerve more here of theſe two 
States; therefore mention will only be made of 
the famous Court of. Judicature, or Areopagns of 


The N was the Court or Senate -houſe 
of Athens, firſt erected by Cecrops, and: fituated 


on a hill in the neighbourhood of the City, ſa- 
cred to Mars. 
thoſe Perſons who had borne the office of Archon, 
and whoſe conduct had been approved of. |t 
always conſiſted of Men diſtinguiſhed by the 
dignity of their Perſons, and the Purity of thei 
Manners. They fat upon all cauſes relating to 
the civil and rehgious government of the mm 


Fhis Court was compoſed of 


W 
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the cuſtody of the Laws, the direction of the 
public Revenues, and. the Inſpection of the mo- 
rals of Youth were committed to their Care. 
And fo great, was the character of this Court, 
that Demoſthenes relates, that, in his time, they 
had never paſſed a Judgment that did not ſatis 

both the Plaintiff and Defendant; and indee 

the fame and authority of en a. was ſo uni- 
verſal, that even foreign States often referred tlie 
. W decifion of their differences to that ſacred and ve- 
e nerable Tribunal, as it was uſually called. The 


w- T * *- 


number of its Members were uncertain, and the 
n held the Office of Areopagite for Life. They had 
15 no ſhare in the Government; but in times of 


n W any public Calamity the People fled to them for 


protection or redreſs. They uſually met three 
times every Month; and what was peculiar to 
this Aſſembly, they always met in the night, that 


move the paſſions either of Pity or Reſentment. 
The Authority of this Court continued entire 
till the time of Pericles, who, not having borne 
the Office of Archon, could not be admitted 
among them; he, therefore, took every Step to 
leſſen their Dignity; till, by degrees, they loſt 
their Power, and the public Regard. St. Paul, 
the Apoſtle, being at Atbens, was brought before 
the Areopagus, and examined concerning the 
doctrine he taught, when ſeeing the City wholly 
given to Idolatry, and an Altar erected To THE 
UNKNOWN Gop, he declared to them the Gon 
that made the World, and preached of IEsus, 
and the Reſurrection, and that Gop commanded 
OS! all 


they might not be interrupted wy the buſineſs of 
the Day; or be influenced by objects that might 
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41l Men to repent and believe. From this power. 
ful declaration of St. Paul, Diony/ius, one of the 
Areopagites, became a Convert, and a ſtrenuous 
Defender of the Chriſtian Faith. Adds xvii. 


VI. MacEpo was a large Province of Greeee, 
but in its Infancy of no great account. After— 
wards, by acceſſion of Territory, it grew formi- 


dable to the moſt remote and powerful States of 


Greece ; and, by degrees, laid the foundation of 
an umverſal Sovereignty, as will hereafter be no- 


ticed. | 


VII. Trzss ALY was a principal part of the 
Province of Macedonia, ſituated between Epirus 


and Attica, a moſt fruitful and delightful country. 


This Province had for a long time its diſtinct 
Government and Kings, until, by the diffolute- 


nels of their manners, and giving themſelves up 


to a licentious courſe of life, they became en- 
tirely ſubjected to the Macedonians. The Valley 


of Tempe was the moſt pleaſant Spot not only of 
 Theſjaly, but of all Greece; inſomuch that it has 


been always celebrated by the Poets as the Earth 
Paradiſe. 


VIII. PELOTONNESUSs was a large Province 
and Peninſula of Greece, ſo called from Peleps, 
Son of Tantalus, King of Phryzia. It was fitu- 
ated on the iſthmus, or neck of Land, that parts 
the Ægian and Tonian Seas near Corinth, and was 


anciently divided into eight parts, viz. Ac hald. 


Arcadia, Argos, Corinth, Elis, Laconia, Meſſenia, 
and Sicyonia. The People of Peloponneſus were 


the principal Allies of the Lacedemonians in the 


wal 


\ 


r 
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war which they carried on againſt the Zthenians 
for twenty-ſeven Y ears, as 1s before related. And 
now, after this neceſſary Interruption in ſpeaking 
of theſe Grecian States in partieular, it may be 
proper to reſume the thread of our Relation, and 


proceed to a farther account of Greece in general. 


CHAP III. 


; T HE Fate of Athens being determined by 
the defeat of their Forces both at Land and 
Sea by Lyſander, and the Surrender of Athens 


to the Lacedæmonians, the Conquerors preferri 


the Glory and Safety of Greece in general to their 


own private Reſentment, would not deftroy a 
City that had ſtood firſt in Fame among the Gre- 
cian States; but contented themſelves with mak- 
ing an entire Change in the Goverument, They 
placed the Power in thirty Perſons, common! 


called the Thirty Tyrants of Athens. Lyſander after 
this reduced Samos, and other Grecian Cities, to- 


the Obedience of the Spartans ; and returned in 
Triumph to Sparta, with a great Number of the 
Athenian Gallies, loaded with Money and rich 
Spoils, the Fruit of his ſucceſsful Campaigns. 


Lyſander, however, incurred the Cenſure of the 


Spartans for bringing ſo great a quantity of Gold 
and Silver Money into the State, contrary to the 
fundamental Laws of their Country, by whiciz 
the Uſe of thoſe Metals was ſtrictly prohibited, 
leſt the rigid Virtue of the Sparians ſhould abate 


and their Minds become effeminate, and ſubje& 


to Corruption. At the ſame time a Decree was 


paſſed to proſcribe the Uſe of this Money; and 
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it was ordained that no Coin ſhould be current 


purpoſe they obtained a Guard from Sparta to 
_ ſupport their Power. They killed Theramenes, 


againſt them, were either killed, or baniſhed 
upon the moſt frivolous Pretences. In this diſ- 


Apprehenſion, uſed every Method to get Alcibia- 
des into their Power; and he was delivered to 
the Spartans, at the requeſt of Lyſander, on a 
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except Pieces of Iron. BYE 
The Government of the Thirty Tyrants tended 
chiefly to make themſelves abſolute : For this 


one of their Colleagues, for oppoſing their tyran- 
nic Proceedings; many Citizens of the greateſt 
Intereſt, or who, by reaſon of their Wealth or 
good Qualities, were moſt likely to make head 


treſs, the Citizens caſt their Thoughts on Alei- 
biades, under whoſe Government they had ar- 
rived at great Glory; and were not without 
Hopes that they might, by his Conduct, recover 
their Liberty. The Tyrants alſo having the ſame 


"Am MG 8 own a a. ia 


has 
ew 


Treaty made between them and the Per/ians, and 
was murdered by ſetting fire to the Houſe in 
which he dwelt. 5 8 „ 
This Severity of the Tyrants was carried to ne 
the greateſt Exceſs. Impriſonment and Murder 80 
were frequent in the City, and every one trem- if 
bled for themſelves and their Friends ; many 
ſought an Aſylum in other States; and the Ja- 
eedemonians inhumanly publiſhed an Edict to 
prohibit the Cities of Greece from giving them 
refuge. In this calamitous fituation of thell 
Affairs, Thrafybulus, who had been a principal 
Commander in the Peloponneſian War, under. 
took the Cauſe of his Country. He was joined 
by many Citizens who had been baniſhed, 1 
a 


282 — 
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had made themſelves voluntary Exiles; and it 
was agreed to exert themſelves againſt this power- 
ful LE hive | . 

They firſt ſeized Phyle, a ſmall Fort in Attica; 
and afterwards Pyræus, the principal Sea Port of 


Athens. The Thirty collected their whole Strength 


to oppoſe this progreſs of the Citizens; but 


Succeſs attended the Cauſe of Liberty, and the 


Tyrants were overcome. - Critias and Hippoma- 
chus, two of the Chiefs, were killed on the Spot ; 
and, as the Army was flying away, Thraſybulus, 
called out to them, No# to look upon him as therr 
Conqueror, but as their Friend. Me are not, ſays 


he, Enemies, but Fellow-Citizens ; nor have we 
declared War againſi the City, but againſt the 
Tyrants. 


This diſcourſe had its proper effect on the 


Army; and, upon their return to Athens, the 


Government of the Thirty was aboliſhed, and 


in their room Jes were chaſen, one out of each 


Tribe, and the Adminiſtration of public Affairs 
was committed to them; but the ſame Paſſion 
for T'yranny foon appeared in theſe new Gover- 
nors, and the change was far from producing any 
good effect. The Thirty applied to the Lacede- 


monians for aid, and Lyſander was again ſent to 


block up the Pyræus by Sea and Land. 
This Intent was, in a great meaſure, fruſtrated 


by Pauſanius, a Spartan Prinee, who followed 


Lyſander under a pretence to ſupport him; but 


ha ing gained an Advantage over the Athenians, 


Pauſanias, moved with Compaſhon for the de- 
plorable State of a People and City once fo 
flouriſhing, or from a Jealouſy of Ly/ander's 

Power, 
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Power, ſecretly favoured the Athenians, and ob- 
tained a Peace for them. . 

This Peace was ſealed in the Blood of the 
Tyrants, who were all put to the Sword, and 
Athens was left in full poſſeſſion of its Liberty. 
The ancient Government was re-eſtabliſhed, the 
Exiles were recalled. Thraſybulus propoſed a ge- 
neral Amneſty, by which the Citizens engaged 
upon oath to bury all paſt Tranſactions in obli- 
vion ; and by a religious obſervance of this ſalu- 
tary Ordinance, the public Tranquility was fe- 
cured, and the whole Community united into one 
body, after it had been the Scene of the utmoſt 
Violence and Outrage. Aencphon obſerves, that 
this inteſtine fury was carried to ſo great height, 
that as many on both ſides were deſtroyed in eight 
— as in the ten Years of the Peloponneſian 

War. 
Greece being now in a State of Peace and In- 
activity, the Spartans, fluſhed with their late 
ſucceſs againſt Athens, began to quarrel with the 
Eleans, a 2 People of Peloponneſus, on 
pretence of their fiding with Athens, and other 
States with whom they were at War. They 
alſo raiſed Commotions among their Neighbours, 
that they might leſſen their Power, and the bet- 
ter maintain the Title they now aſſumed, of the 
Protecters and Arbitrators of Greece. They like- 
wiſe ſent a large Army under Age/laus into Alia, 
in order to ſupport the Grecian Cities agaunſt the 
Perfian Monarch, whoſe Army was commanded 
by Tiſaphernes. The Armies engaged near the 
river Pactolus in Lydia; and Agefilans gained 
a ſignal Victory over the Enemy, forced their 
| Camp, 


r ane ie ee 


= 
— 


their Allies, at Coronea in Beo- 
tia; but this Victory was not decifive enough to 
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Camp, and made himſelf Maſter of a rich 


Booty. 
The Park fans, ſenſible of the ill Will the States 
of Greece bore againſt the Spartans, for their late 


treatment of them, began to incenſe the Thebans 
and other Cities againſt them. The Argives, 
Corinthians and Athenians, joined in this Confe- 
deracy. Thus whilſt Ageſilaus was proſecuting 
the War with advantage in 4/ia, he was called 
home to join in the defence of his own King- 
dom, and gained a ſecond ſignal g M. 86. 

Victory over the Thebans, and Ante Chi. 398. 


put an end to Hoſtilities between them, and fre- 
quent Incurſions were made into each other's 
Territories. 


During theſe inteſtine Broils, the Afiatic Cities 


(at the inſtance of Phar nabazus Governor in 


Alia under Artaxerxes revolted from the Spar- 


tans; and indeed, Greece ſeems, at this time, to 


be entirely convulſed and diſordered: The jarring 


Intereſts and Struggles of each State for Power, 


put all in Confuſion, and they turned the Edge 
of the Sword againſt themſelves. Faction and 


Corruption, Fraud and Violence, daily increaſed 


own Quarrels, they fatally called in the aſſiſtance 
of foreign Powers; for as each People found 
themſelves diſtreſo <d, they made application to 
their old Enemy the Perk 7an, who had now found 


out the means of fomenting their diviſions, and 
ſupported one State againſt the ober, the better 


to weaken the whole, \ 


There 


3 ; and not being able to decide their 
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There were not wanting in Greece able Men, 


either in the Cabinet or Field, to oppoſe this diſ- 
ordered Situation of their Affairs; but Luxury 
and Sloth had made great Advances in the Be- 
 Haviour of the People, and public Spirit yielded 
to private Intereſt or Prejudice. 3 and 
King Axgeflaus were early active in theſe Com- 
motions, and headed the Armies of the Spar- 
tans; Ipbicrates had the Command of the Athe- 
nian Forces, and, although a young Man, proy- 
ed an experienced General; Thraſybutus loſt his 
Eife in the Service of his Country at Rhodes; 
Pelopidas delivered the Thebans from the Power 
of the Spartans, and reſtored them to thetr for- 
mer Liberty. The Thebans, on their fide, fo- 
mented the Quarrel between Athent and Sparta, 
At I theſe two States, perceiving the The- 
get ſt fi Reſ 
13 1 faſt, laid aſide their own Reſent- 
. ments, and Peace was made be- 
EF ur. 377* tween them, wherein it was a- 
greed, that all the Cities 
 #herr own Laws. 


Should be governed by 


ARTAXERXES, King of Per/ia, was, at this 
time, engaged in a War with the Zgyptians, and 
applied to the Grecians for Aſſiſtance. The Re- 
queſt of this Prince could not be complied with. 
without firſt putting an end to their own Quar- 
rels. Peace being concluded, twenty thouſand 
Grecians, under Iphicrates, were taken into the 
Service of Artaxerxes, and ſome fruitleſs Attempts 
were made by the Generals Pharnabazus and 


Ipbicrates againſt Memphis, and other Cities of 
: 


Egypt. 
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In the mean time Peloponneſus, and other Cities 


of Greece, fell again into Fumults and Broils 


amongſt themſelves. The two States of Athens 


and Sparta became alſo engaged in theſe Quarrels 
in behalf of their reſpective Allies. The Inha- 


bitants of Platæa applied to their old Friends the 


Athenians for their Protection againſt the Thebans 


who had demoliſhed their City; and, when the 
former were diſpoſed for Peace, it was rejected by 
the latter, who made it appear that they would 
lay hold of the preſent opportunity to extend 


their Dominions by Encroachments on their 


Neighbours. 


Upon this, Agefilaus declared War againſt the 


Thebans, and a Battle was fought at Leudtra in 
Beotia, when the Spartans were defeated after a 


moſt ſharp, and Boon Engagement. This un- 
Y 


fortunate - Event greatly ſunk the Spirits of the 
Spartans; and the two States of Athens and Sparta 


thought it their mutual Intereſt to unite and 
withſtand the growing Power of the Thebans. In 
this manner did each State make head, and act 

offenſively againſt the other, inſomuch that all 


Greets was in a ſtate of War. Notwithſtanding 
theſe ſeveral Viciſhtudes of Fortune in different 
Engagements, the Power of the Thebans, un- 
der the Conduct and Courage of Epaminondas 
and Pelopidas, daily increaſed, both at Land and 
dea, inſomuch, that from one of the moſt in- 
conſiderable States, the Thebans not only diſ- 
puted the Sovereignty of Greece, but gained ſo 
great Credit and Influence in public Affairs, that 
they beeam̃e Moderators in the Quarrels of their 
Neighbours. The Arcadians intreated their Aſ- 
ſiſtance againſt the Spartans; the Tbeſſoliaus allo, 

. now 
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now greatly oppreſſed by Alexander the Tyrant | 
of Pheræ, applied to them for Relief from his 
Tyranny. | 18577 
PRELTLO PIDAS and Er AMix ON DAS commanded 
the Armies of Thebes on both theſe occaſions; 
but unfortunately for the Thebans, both Generals 
loſt their Lives; the former at 1 of Cy- 
1 nos cephalæ againſt Alexander; 
188 and Epaminondas, after gaining 
| n 399. 2 ſignal Victory over the Spar- 
tans at Mantinea, died of a Wound he received 
by a Javelin in the Fight. And it may be faid 
that the Glory of the Theban State began and 
ended in him; for by his Death, all their hopes 
and blaze of Power were blaſted. V 
The Death of Epaminondas proved no leſs fa- 
tal to the Athenians than to the Thebans; for they 
now departed from the virtue of their Anceſtors. 
They no longer diſcovered their former zeal for 
the public good, or an application to the Affairs 
of State, but gave themſelves over to luxury and 
idleneſs, and laviſhed the public revenues to the 
baſeſt purpoſes. Philip King of Macedon, took 
advantage of this degenerate diſpoſition of the 
Athenians. The reſt of the Grecian States being 
alſo drowned in the ſame. inattention to public 
Affairs, that Prince raiſed the Macedonians, from 
a mean and low condition, to the Empire of 
Greece, and afterwards of all Afa. MEETS. 
The Athenians, and the other Cities of Greece, 
for ſome time, oppoſed the growing Power of the 
Macedonians, whom they had hitherto deemed a 
barbarous and obſcure People. In this oppo- 
ſition they were principally incited by Demeſibe- 
nes the famous Orator of Athens, who ſtrongly 
# ail _— | inveighed 
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Indolence of his Countrymen. | 
| only the Athenians, but alſo the Argives, The- 


all the other States of Greece, without exception, 
with having abandoned their ſeveral ]ntereſts : 
Whence comes it, ſays he (in an Oration to the 
People) That the Greeks formerly panted ſo firongly 
a/tcr Liberty, and now give themſelves up to Ser= 
vitude ? I his he attributed to that Corruption 
which had crept into every Order of the State, 
and the Diſſoluteneſs of their Manners. He ad- 


viſed them to concert ſuch Meaſures as were 


Danger. Philip, however, taking Advantage of 
their Indolence and inteſtine Diviſions, gained ſo 


common Friend and Protector. Thus he, who 
was firſt called in by the Thebans, as an Aſſiſtant 
only in their Diſputes, ſo well conducted his 
Affairs, that he was enabled to act as Principal, 
ind make head againſt the united , NI. 228 

e Army of the Athenians and The- . . 335, 


N OÞ 2 2 wy I EI 


8 bans, at the Battle of Cheronca Ante Chr. 3646. 
ic Wn Byotia, where he defeated the Army of the 
7 Contederates. 5 


This Defeat put an end to the Athenian 
Glory, and that Liberty they had for ſo many 


vans, who had renounced their Alliance with 

him; but ſhewed great Humanity to the Atbe- 

2:ans and the ſubordinate States of Greece, that 

he might carry on the Views he had long formed 

gant the Per/ians without Interruption, and 
| I 


ſtrengthen 


97 | 
inveighed againſt Philip, and the Supineneſs and 
He charged not 


bans, Corinthians, Laced emponians, Arcadians, and 


moſt proper to ſave Greece from the impending 


great Power and Influence among the different 
States of Crreece, that they applied to him as their 


Years enjoyed. Philip uſed Severity to the The- 
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ET Hifory. | 1 
ſtrengthen his Army by their united Force and Sn 


Power. 
Upon this account, he conducted himſelf wit 
moderation ; and being declared General of the 
Grecian Army in the Aſſembly of the Amphich. 
ones, or Supreme Council of the ſeveral States of 
Greece, he prepared for an Expedition againſt 
Perſia. He was, however, diverted from this 
_ purpoſe, by the affairs of his own Family ; and 
the Year after, at a Marriage Feaſt of his Daugh- 
ter Cleopatra to Alexander, King 
| RT” of Epirus, he was killed by Pau- 
337 fanias a Macedonian Nobleman, 
in the 47th. Year of his Age, after he had reigned 
twenty-four Years, 
Philip was ſucceeded in the Government by 
Alexander of Macedon his Son, firnamed th: 
Great. This Prince firft fettled the Affairs of 
thoſe Grecian States, that had taken the oppor- 
tunity of his Father's Death to revolt from him, 
He then proſecuted the War againſt Dari 
King of Perſia, and gained a great Victory ov! 
him at Granicus in Myfia. Alexander purſued 
His Conqueſts, and in a few Years entirely ſub 
dued Aa, agreeable to the Prophecy of Daniel, 
that a Grecian Jhould deſtroy the Empire of Perf, 
Chap. x1. 

ALEXANDER died at Babylon in the 33d. Jen 
. „ 1 
Ante Chr. 324. twelve Years; and, as the 

fairs of Greece begin now to 4 
termix with other Nations, this therefore may be 
deemed a proper Period to conclude this Accoult 


of Antient nne and to make brief mention 0 
ſeyel 


ſeveral Perſonages, who, either in their Civil 


Country. ENT gs 
| Jo People of Antiquity acquired greater 
N Glory than the Greeks; Athens in particu- 
; lar was the Seat of Arts and Sciences, and of 
( every Civil and Military Qualification. A parti- 
- cular mention of the chief, or principal Perſons 
8 therefore, who were eminent in each Science, and 
raiſed the Reputation of their ora to the ut. 
, moſt height of Fame, cannot but be both enter- 
ed taining and inſtructive to Youth, and make a pro- 
| per Part of the preſent Hiſtory, Theſe will be 
by WH treated of according to the order of time in which 
4 they flouriſhed. 5 7 
0 a | 
wi I. HOMER. 
2 Hou claims the firſt Place, both in regard 


nei 0 Time and Fame. He flou— 33 
be WW riſhed early, according to Euſe- 1 8 EN. 
| bius in his Chronology ; and, . Cn. 977+ 
if WW according to other Chronologiſts, an hundred 
Years later, Several Cities laid claim to his 
yet Birth, This Uncertainty gave rife to many fa- 
44 bulous Relations concerning him; and it was 


Al. ſaid that he was the Son of the Gods. It is alfo 
o in. laid, that he was blind, and ſo poor that his Bal- 
ay bt lads or Poems were his chief Support. His lad 
count relates the Siege and Deſtruction of Troy City; 


and the Odyſſey recounts the Travels and Hard- 
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or Literary Capacities, were famous in their 
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ſhips of UH es in his return from Troy. Theſe 
Poems have deſervedly ſtiled him the Prince and 
Father of the Greek Poets. And the moſt univer. E. 
fal Genius of his Time. And in ſo great Venen. | 
ration was Hemer held, that Statues were dedi- 
cated, Temples erected, and public Games inſti. 
tuted to his Honour in many Cities of Greece and 
Aa. His Works, as is obſerved before, were 


collected by P:/ratus, and preſerved in the pub. a 
lic Library he had built at Athens, Fl 5 
8 5 the 
II. KES TO . | det 
bop 
 Hrs10D was Contemporary with Homer. He wh 
l was born at Cuma, a City of bu 
OS OTE Folia, and educated at Aſera in int 

Ante Chr. 977. e 3 2 

Bœctia. He is ſaid to have been 
a Shepherd, and choice the Eaſe and Retirement 

of a Country Life. He wrote on Huſbandrr, 
and the Genealogy of the Gods, and his Wi FH 
tings juſtly entitle him to a ſecond Place in Greet WM rer 
Poetry. He is reported to have been killed by WF 17: 
the Locrians, and thrown into the Sea, and that oft 
his Corpſe being carried to land by Dolphins, bs WF . 
Murderers were diſcovered and burnt. | Sap 
: 5 he 
„ & & 0-8 to v 
TyrTAVUs was both a Poet and a Genen. 5 


He was ſent from Athens, on conſulting the On- 0 
cle of Delphos, to the aſſiſtance of the Laceae- - 
An. M monians in their War with the mY 

e Meſſenians under Asriſtomenes eft! 
when, the Lacedæemonian Arm 
being 


Ante Chr. 64e. 
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being routed, Tyrt@us exerted his whole Power, 
and ſo animated the Lacedemonians by his Poe- 
try, that they renewed the Attack, and beat the 
Enemy. 


IV. S4APPHO. 


SAPPHO was a famous Greek Poeteſs, born at 


Mitylene, a City of Leſbos. Her An. M. 3378. 


Writings were ſo greatly eſteem- _ 

ed, har ſhe was Dow Bet with Ante Ohr. 606. 
the Title of the tenth Muſe. She was of a ten- 
der and amorous Diſpofition. Her chief Gallant, 
or the Perſon moſt admired by her, was Phaon, 
who was counted the greateſt Beauty of his time; 
but he lighting her Addreſſes, ſhe threw herſelt 
into the Sea. 9 9 TOR 


v. ALCAUS. 


ALcæxvs was a Cotemporary, and an Admi- 


rer of Sappho, a Native alfo of 


Mitylene, and one of the great- Ut ſupra. 


eſt Lyric Poets of Antiquity. 


Ariſtotle mentions a ſharp Rebuke given him by 
Sappho, on his accoſting her, and declaring that 


he had ſomething to ſay to her, but was aſhamed 


to utter it: Upon which ſhe replied, That if he 


had not conceived Diſboneſiy in his Mind, he need 


not be aſhamed to difclafe it. Alcæus was no leſs a 
Soldier than a Poet, but an Imputation lays upon 
his Courage; for it is reported, that in an Action 
between the Athenians and Leſbians, he fled, and 
left his Armour behind him. 


1 e 


VI. SITO NT DES. 


S1MONIDES was a famous Poet, born at Om, 
an Ifland in the Ægean Ses. ſc 
ONS. He excelled in moſt kinds of 4 

55% Verſe, but chiefly in Elegy. He S 


_ the famous Battles of Marathon, Ther- ac 
opyle, Salamis, and Platæa. He was in great th 
eem with the Princes of Greece; and no les de 


> the Favour of Hiero of Sicily. He obtained M 
the Prize from Aſcbylus by the Elegy he wrote fu 
upon the Victory of Marathon. Simonides lived BW bi 


to an old Age, and was buried by Hiera with of 
great magnificence. m: 
5 We 

VII. 4 NAC RE ON. — _ 85 
ANACREON was born at Tees, a Sea Port of wh 
An M. $450 Ionia. He was of an amorous M 
Fr Es and eaſy Diſpoſition. Poetry, 11 
ate Chr. 534. Wine and Love, ſeem to have Sk 


been the great Bufmeſs of his Life. He wrote of 
with a peculiar Freedom, and Gaiety of Humour, 
and with ſo pleaſing an Eaſineſs and Simplicity 
of Style, that he gained the general Eſteem; in- 


ſomuch that he paſſed among the Greeks for one 1 
of the greateſt Maſters in the Art of Complat- Was 
ſance, and the Sofineſs of Expreſſion. fnacreen and 
died in the 8 5th. Year of his Age, being choaked Bea 
by a Grape ftone in a Glaſs of Wine. > 
c 

and 

Hy: 


VIII. XS. 


vill. E SGET TUS. 


Escurrus, the Father of Tragedy, flouriſhed 
ſoon after. He was a Native of , M. 1 
Athens. He was preſent at the peo . * 
Sea-Fight at Salamis, but being 509. 
accuſed of ſome blaſphemous Wa againſt 
the Gods of the Athenians, and condemned to 
death, he was ſaved by the happy Preſence of 
Mind of his younger Brother Aminias; who, in 
full Court, ſhewed his Arm to the Judges, with 
his Hand cut off, which he had loſt at the Battle 
of Salamis in the Service of his Country. This 
made an Impreſſion on the Judges, and Æſebylus 
was pardoned ; but, though he eſcaped Pumiſh- 
ment, he reſented the Indigmty of the Proſecu- 
tion, and retired to the Court of Hiero in Sicily, 


ds Iv _ ya WF vi _ 


ny | who was the great Patron and Protector of learned 
| Men of the Age. He lived many Years at Gela 


in that Ifland, and died by a Fracture of his 


Jy Skull, by the Fall of a Tortoiſe from the Claws 
is of an Kagle on his Head. 


IX. PINDAR. 


1 was a Noe of Thebes in Bæstia, 
was Cotemporary with A /chylus, 
and from 8 1 _ 75 = 
Beauty of his Writings, was n 498. 
counted the Chief, or Prince of the Lyric Poets, 
He is ſaid to have written Tragedies, Epigrams, 
and other Poems; but his Odes and Triumphel 
Hymns only remain, He was held in the greateſt 
9 5 Eſteem 
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Eſteem by the. Zthenians, who, after his Death, 
erected a Statue to his Honour; and when Alex- 


ander deſtroyed Thebes, from a high regard to his 
Memory, he ordered that the Houſe of Pindar 
ſhould be preſerved. Pindar died ſuddenly in the 
public Theatre, and his Family were much reſ- 
pected after his death. VVA | 


x. SOPHOCLES. 


SOPHOCLES, the Greek Poet, was born at 
Athens. He began to write his 
Plays ſoon after Af /chylus, and 
is faid to have foiled him in the 
firſt Piece he brought upon the Stage. He had a 
moſt artful way of touching the Paſſions ; and, 
from the Sweetneſs of his Verſes, was called the 


An. M. 3512. 
Ante Chr. 472. 


Bee, and the Flower of Poets. He added much 


to the Perfection of Tragedy; and was accounted 
more exact and judicious then all that went be- 
fore him. Diogenes ſays, that Theſpis began Tra- 
gedy, Aſchylus improved it, and Sopbecles brought 
it to Perfection. Sophocles lived to a great Age, 
and continued writing T ragedies to the very laſt; 
though ſeven only remain, the others being loſt. 
His Paſſion for writing occaſioned a Complaint 
to the Judges from his Son againſt him, alledg- 
ing, that he was in his Dotage, and deftred 3 
Guardian might be appointed him, he himſelf 
being not able longer to manage his Affairs, 
When Sophocles heard this Appeal, he produced 
his Play named OEdipus Coloneus, which he was 
then compofing, to the Areopagites; and reading 
part of it, afked them, if they perceived uy 
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that Weakneſs of Mind he was accuſed of; 


The Judges upon this diſmiſſed the Cauſe, and 


pronounced the Son mad for accuſing his Father. 
Sophocles alſo had a warlike Genius. He was 


joined in a Commiſſion with Pericles to reduce 
the Ifland Samos that had rebelled; and, by his 


Conduct, raiſed himſelf to the higheſt Honours 


in the Athenian State, It is ſaid he died for Joy 


upon having gained the Prize by one of his Tra- 
gedies written in his old Age. This Honour he 
had received twenty-three Jimes before. 


XL. -EURIPIDOES... 


EuRIPID ES was alſo one of the Cook Poets 
that excelled in Tragedy. He was born at Sala- 


mine, in Ifland in the Ægean 
Sea, and flouriſhed near the 2 3 
ſame time with Sophocles. He te Chr. 404. 
was greatly favoured by Socrates, who uſually at- 


tended the Theatre when Euripides contended for 
the Prize. He was very correct, moral, and ſen- 


tentions in his Writings, which were great! 
eſteemed, both in his Life- time, and after his 
death. At the Age of ſeventy-two, he repaired 


to the Macedonian Court, and was gracioufly re- 


ceived by King Archelaus, who ſoon diſtinguiſhed 
the Abilities of his Gueſt, truſted him with the 
ſole Adminiſtration of his Affairs, and gave him 


every Mark of his Eſteem and Regard. Euripi- 


des, however, came to an unfortunate End; for, 
on his returning home from Court in the Even- 
ing, the King's Dogs fell upon him, and ſo tore 


him, that he died of his Wounds. His death in 


general 


Ee —— OY RIO Fog 2 
* 


An. BI. 3coo. 
An. Chr. 484. 


try, and retired to Samos; from thence he travel- 
led into AÆAgypt, and through all Greece, and 
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general was lamented by the Athenians, and his 
Obſequies were celebrated in the moſt magni- 
ficent manner by Archelaus, who erected a Mo- 


nument to his 'Memory; and the Macedonians 
preſerved his remains with the greateſt regard. 


XII. HERODOTUS. 


 HeropoTvUs, the moſt antient Greet Hiſto- 
rian, was born at Halicarnaſ- 
| feus, a City of Doris in Greece, 
He early quitted his native Coun- 


ſpared no pains to acquire a Knowledge of the 
Origin of the Ægyptians, Myrians, Medes, and 


other Nations. He then began his Hiſtories, and 


recited them at the general Aſſembly of the Gre- 


cians at the Olympic Games; by them he acquired 


great Fame, and received the general Applauſe of 
all Grecce. His Hiſtory was divided in nine Parts 


or Books, and to each of them was given the 


Name of one of the nine Muſes. Cicero ſtiles 
Herodotus the Father of Hiſtory. 


XIII. THUCYDIDES. 


THUCYDIDES was alſo a famous Hiſtorian of 
N 1 Athens, Cotemporary wal 35 
Sons Chr: ah. rodotus. He was of Royal Ex- 

At 49+ traction, and General of the 4- 
thenian Army in Thrace; but, on the Loſs of 
Amphipolis, he was charged with negle& in not 
ſuccouring the Place in time, and was baniſhed 

e Athens ; 
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- Athens : During his Exile, he wrote the Hiſtory Vit 
of the War of the Athenians and Peloponneftans in Til 
eight Books; a Work held in great Eſteem for 
its Exactneſs and Impartiality as to Facts, and no 
leſs for the Elegance of its Expreſſion and Style. 
He returned to Athens when the War was finiſh- 
ed between thoſe two States; but never appeared 
in any public Station. The Time of his Death 

is uncertain. A 


XIV. XENOPHON, 


| XENOPHON, an eminent Hiſtorian and Com- 
| mander, was a Native of Athens. An. M. 3534. 
When Crus, the younger Son ante Cn . 
of Darius, applied to the Greeks 1 1 828 
i for their Afſiſtance againſt his Brother Artaxerxes, 
| Xenophon, on the Invitation of his Friend Prox- 
f enus of Bæotia (who then reſided at the Court of 
8 Cyrus in Afia) went with the Crecian Forces, on 
0 their Expedition into Pera, and accepted a Com- 
g mand in the Army under Cyrus, That Prince 


Was flain in Battle near Babylon, and the Grecian 
Army in the greateſt Dejection, when Aenophen 
made the famous Retreat with his ten-thouſand 
Greeks from the extreme Parts of Pera. He 
himſelf wrote an Account of this Retreat in his 
Hiftory of the Expeditien ef Cyrus, He wrote 
many other Books, particularly the Inſtitution of 
Cyrus the Elder ; and, in that part which relates 
the Hiſtory of Greece, he begins where Thucydides 
ended. His Stile is clear and expreſſive. Aeno- 
phen went with Ageſilaus into Aſia, and was with | 
aim at the Battle of Coronea. After the Lacede- | 
monians were ſubdued by Epami nondas, he retired | 
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to Corinth, where he died in the ninetieth Year 


of his Age. 
XV. SOCRATES. 


SocRATEsS, the famous Greek Philoſopher, 
= M. 2 was born at Athens. He gave 

: = ap early proof of his Valour in' the 
Ante Ch. 451. Service of his Country ; but 
chiefly-applied himſelf to the Study of Philoſo- 
phy, and was a Perſon of irreſiſtible Eloquence, 
and accompliſhed Virtue. He greatly exerted 
himſelf againſt the Power of the Thirty Tyrants, 
and in the behalf of Theramenes, whom they had 
condemned to death; inſomuch that they became 
ſo alarmed at his Behaviour, that they forbad him 
to inſtruct the Athenian Youth, He held Quiet 


and Tranquillity to be the choiceſt Poſſeſſion, 


and aſſerted Knowledge te be the only true Good, 
and Ignorance the greateft Evil; that Riches and 
Honour have nothing in them of true Worth ; but, 
on the contrary, were the Source of various Evil 
and Miſchiefs. He derided the Plurality of the 
Heathen Gods.,; and, upon that account, was ac- 
cuſed of Impiety, and condemned to drink the 

uice of Hemlock. He died in the ſeventieth 
Year of his Age, and his Virtues procured him 
the Praiſe and Commendation of all Nations. 


XVI. PL 4 TO; 
PLAro was a Native of Athens, and Diſciple 


of Socrates. In his early Days 
he applied himſelf to Painting 


An. M. 3553. 
Ante Ch. 431. 


theſe 


and Poetry; but he ſoon left 


theſ 
Phil 
Socr 
inſtr 
he 
Thee 
then 
Peor 
| guir« 
 Froi 
diſco 
from 
not 
his 1 
the ] 
Diſc 
trine 
(701 
the 
in n 
of th 
pure, 
This 
moſt 


died 


his A 


Eurit 
Dury 
grate 


theſe finer Arts for the more ſevere you of 
Philoſophy under Socrates. Upon the death of 


inſtructed by Euclid, the Diſciple of Socrates ; 


thence to Ægypt to learn the Aſtrology of thoſe 
People, It was here he is thought to have ac- 


diſcourſe with the Diſciples of Pythagoras; and 
from thence he would have gone to India, had 


his return to Athens, he taught Philoſophy in 
| the Place called Academus, on which account his 
Diſciples were called Academics, and his Doc=- 
b trine the Academic Learning. He believed ONE 
[ Gop, Sovereign Creator of all Things, and 
„me Immortality of the Soul. His Sentiments, 
+ Win many places, correſpond with the Doctrine 
a of the Old Teſlament; and his Tenets were ſa 
; pure, that he is uſually ſtiled the Divine Plato. 
; 


This great Philoſopher was the 5 
moſt learned of all Greece, and An. M. 3636. 


bed in the eighty-firſt Tear of Ante Chr. 348. 
: his Age. cs 
+ 


XVII. ARISTOPHANES. 


A ISTOPHANES was a famous Greek Poet, 
and Citizen of Athens. He was A. 14 
Cotemporary with AÆſchylus and I 8 
Euripides, whom he furvived. N 


During the Peleponngian War, he made the 


the 
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Socrates, he went to Megara in Achaia to be 
he alſo went to Cyrene to learn Geometry of 


Theodorus, a celebrated Mathematician ; and from 


quired a Knowledge of the Few:;/h Religion. 
From Agypt he paſſed over to Italy, to hold 


not the Wars then in Afa hindered him. On 


e stet figure in One for he both diverted 


— OY 
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the Athenians with his Pleaſantry, and kept them 
in awe by his Satire. He was admired for z 
happy Elegance of Expreſſion, and for a Spirit of 
Raillery beyond any other Greek Writer; but he 
was, at the ſame time, accuſed of being too looſe 
in his Repreſentations, and to have introduced 
low Buffeonery and Obſcenity on the Stage. As 
the time and place of the Birth of 4ri/tophancs 
is uncertain, the ſame Uncertainty remains as to 
the time and place of his death; but he is ſup- 
3 to have lived to a great Age. Plato, his 
'riend and Admirer, compoſed an honorary Diſ. 
uch to his Memory. Tons 15 


XVIII. TISOC RATES. 


Isoe RATES, one of the moſt early Oraton 
An. M: 4 of Greece, was born at Athens 
* OY 6 He had a liberal Education, and 
Tn. 439. foon became famous for his Elo. 
quence and Learning. He endeavoured, by us 
Orations, to correct the Paſſion of the Athenians 
for the Augmentation of their Power and Domi- 
nion over the other States of Greece; which, he 
ſaid, was the ſource of all their Misfortunes. 
After the Battle of Chæronea, where Philip was 
victorious, he would not ſurvive this Loſs, and 
the Ignominy of his Country, but determining 
to die a Freeman, he ſtarved himſelf to death 
the ninctieth Year of his Age. 


XIX. DEMOSTHENES. 


DEeMoOsTHENEsS, the moſt famous 9 of 
Y Gree 
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Greece, was the Son of Demo/- Pf | 

thenes, a Citizen of Athens, His An. M. 3603. 
b SM Ante Chr. 381. 

Father died when he was en m 

and left him an ample Fortune; but his Edu- 

cation was neglected by his Guardians, whom 


he afterwards publickly accuſed. The firſt Eflay 


of his Eloquence was againſt them; and they 
were obliged to account to him for their manage- 
ment of his Fortune. Demoſthenes, encouraged 
by this ſucceſs, ventured to ſpeak before the 


People; but did not meet with the Applauſe he 


expected, from the badneſs of his Voice, and 
the weakneſs of his Conſtitution, Nothing diſ- 
mayed, but rather prompted on by this diſoou- 


| ragement, he applied himſelf, with great aſſiduity, 


to overcome theſe defects of Nature, and got 


the better of the Impediment in his Speech, 


and improved the Health of his Body; alſo, by 
the like Induſtry, he acquired the proper Graces 
of Action and Pronunciation. He had early 
read the Works of Plato with great application, 


and received Leſſons of Inſtruction from that 


great Philoſopher. With theſe Advantages he 


appeared again in public, and ſucceeded ſo well, 
that he was looked upon as the Standard of Elo 


quence. 


Demoſthenes firſt diſplayed his Eloquence in 
private Concerns ; he then undertook the Cauſe 


of the Public, and alarmed the Athenians op the 


Preparations for War made by Artaxerxes King 


- 


of Patria. But he chiefly exerted the whole 


Force of his Oratory againſt Philip King of Ma- 


cedgn ; and, in ſeveral Orations, animated the 
Athenians to oppoſe the deſigns of that Prince. 
The States of Greece, influenced by his Elo- 


K 2 quence, 
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quence, joined in oppoſition to the growing 
Power of Philip, and Alexander his Son and 


Succeſſor. But, notwithſtanding this generoug 


and honeſt Attention of Demoſthenes to the Pub. 
lic Weal; and after he had withſtood all the 
offers of Philip, inſomuch that it is obſerved by 
Plutarch, “ That all the Gold of Macedonia could 
210 bribe bim, he gave occaſion to his Enemies 
to accuſe him of this Crime, by receiving a 
Piece of Plate, and twenty Talents in Money 
from Harpalus, a Macedonian Lord, who had 
revolted from Alexander, and fled to Athens for 
Refuge. 


Demoſthenes endeavoured to clear himſelf from 


the Charge; he did not ſueceed, and was fined 
and impriſoned. He aſterwards eſcaped from 


Confineinent, and left his Country; in a ſhort. 


time he was recalled by a Decree of the People. 
After the death of Alexander, upon a report that 
Antipater and Craterus his Succeilors were coming 


to Athens, Demoſthenes, with his Party, withdrew 
themſelves privately out of the City. Demoſihr- 


nes went to Calabria, in the Jonian Sea; where 
he put an end to his Life by Poiſon ; faying to 
Archias, the Captain that was ſent after him, and 
intreated his Return, ** Go, and let thy Maſiers 
% know, that Demoſthenes will not, on any ac- 
« count, be obliged to the Uſurpers of his Cout- 
« try. After his death, the Athenzans paid him 
the higheft Honours, and a Statue was erected ta 
his Memory. 


XX. FSCHINES. 


2 schINE 83 the Atheulan Orator, was Cotem- 
le | | Tera 


porary with Demeſthenes, and one , FR M. 


f of the ten Ambaſſadors ſent from 3603. 

a Athens with him to negociate a Ante Chr. 381. 
peace with Philip. & ſebines ſuffered himſelf to 
1 be bribed by that Prince, and became his Agent. 
l He undertook to vonch for the Performance, on 
/ the part of Philip, of the Articles of the Treaty 


lately made between them. Indeed, he feems to 


p be entirely devoted to his Intereſt, and was 
. ſtrongly oppoſed by Demoſthenes, who on his 
7 tide, endeavoured to convince the People how 
1 little Streſs was to be laid on the Promiſes of 
Philip. A ſchines, working on the Credulity of 
m' ſche People, for ſome time gained an Advantage 


od over Demoſthenes ; and thus theſe Rival Orators 


became jealous of each other, and publickly 
6 harangued the People as their Bias or Intereſt 
N influenced them. Demoſihenes prevailed at laſt, 
as well by the ſuſtice of his Cauſe, as by the 
Force of his Eloquende; and A#/chines withdrew 
himſelf from Athens, and ſpent his Life in a vo- 
luntary Exile. 5 


XXI. THEOCRITUS. 


TukocRlrus was a Native of Syracuſe in 
Sicily, He lived for ſome time An. NI 6 
in the Court of Ptolemy Phila- . f 3993 
trom this Prince, he received both Encourage- 
ment and Protection. He compoſed, in the Po- 
ric Language, different kinds of Poetry with Suc- 
cels; but the Simplicity and Eaſe of his Paſtorals, 
or {dy/lia, are inimitable, There remain few or 
no Particulars relating to his Life; but the gene- 
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ral Opinion is, that he was put to a violent death 
by Hero King of Sicily, for reflecting upon him 
in his Writings. eee 


XXII. CALLIMACHUS. 


CALLIMACHUS, 7 famous Greek Poet, was 
1 rn at Cyrene, a Town in 
Ut fare: £15. fe; 5d was one of the 
celebrated Poets retained by Ptolemy Philadelphus, 
He was held in great Eſteem by that Prince, and 
taught Grammar in Ægypt with Reputation, He 
was a voluminous Writer; but. his Excellency 
lay chiefly in ſmall Compoſitions in Elegy. A 


remain; and, it is faid, that in all the Writings 
of the Greeks, there was nothing more elegant or 


XXIII. LYCOPHRON. 


LycoPHRON was a Greek Writer, and flon- 
riſhed at the ſame time with 
2 . TDheocritus at the Court of HU t] 
e e 5-0 lemy Philadelphus. He was the MI 
Author of many Works which have been loſt by i 
Time; and there only remains his Poem on the ti 


r V . Pet 


Loves of Caſſandra, the Daughter of Priam King 


of Troy, and Apollo. The God gave the Gift of 

Prophecy to Caſſandra; but ſhe refuſing his Love, al 
he, in revenge, ordered it, that though ſhe fore- 
told Truth, ſhe ſhould never be believed. This Al 
produced many Misfortunes to her Country, and ar 
proved a grievous Torment and Affliction to F. 5 
8 | ell. 
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ſelf. Little is left to Poſterity concerning the 
Life of Lycaphron. His Death is alſo uncertain, 


though Uvie _y he died by the Point of an Ar- 
10. 


Other Greek Poets are alſo deſerving of notice. 


| —Apollonius Rhodius wrote the Argonautica, or 


the Expedition of Taſer, and other Adventurers, 
to Colchis in Scythia, to fetch the Gelden Fleece, 


or the Riches of that Country. —Aratus was a 
Familiar of Theocritus, and wrote a Greek Poem on 


Aſtronomy and Aſtrology.— Oppian wrote a Poem 


on Fifhing, called Halieutica, and another upon 
Hunting, named Cynegetica.—Menander of Athens 


was ſaid to be the Father of the New Comedy; 


but theſe Poets, except Menander, being of ts 


date, do not ſtrictly come within the Intent of 


the preſent Work.—Polybius, Diodorus Siculus, + 


Dionyſius Halicarnaſſeus, Arrian, Appian, Milian, 
Dion Caſſius, Herodian, Ariſtotle, Plutarch, Lu- 


cian, Euclid the famous Mathematician, and 


A ſep the Father of Fable were alſo Greek Hiſto- 


rians, and Writers of the greateſt Eminence. 
But not to exceed the Bounds of our Purpoſe, 
they are not here mentioned more particularly. 


GREECE produced alfo the moſt famous Ar- 
tits in Architecture and Painting. 


1 8 was an eminent Architect, 


and made the Model of the famous Temple of 
Diana at Epheſus. He built part of it himſelf, 


and the reſt was finiſhed oY his Son Metegenes, 3 


and other ArchiteQs. 


2. 3 
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2. PnipiAs was an excellent Greek Statuary. 
An. M. 3536 He made the Statue of Minerva 


| to ſo great perfection, that the 
Ante Chr. 448. Antients boaſted of it, and con- 


ſidered it as the Maſter-piece of Art. He placed 


it in the Citadel of Athens. Being afterwards ba- 
niſhed from Athens, he retired into the Province 
of Elis, where he finiſhed a Statue of Jupiter. 
This he placed in the Temple of Olympia, and 
It paſſed for one of the Wonders of the World. 
He is ſaid to have been killed at Elis. 


3. Myron was a famous Statuary. The Fi- 

An. M. 3028. ure of a brazen Cow made by 
: A 85 53 * him, gained him great Reputa- 
" 44, tion, and was the Occaſion of 
many fine Epigrams in Greet. 


4. Zzuxis, an antient Painter, was efteemed 


the moſt knowing of all the An- 
_ tients in the diſpoſal of the Co- 
lours. The Helena which he 


An. M. 3540. 
Ante Chr: 444. 


painted for the Town of Cortona in [taly, gained 


him great Reputation. He died of a Fit of 
Laughter at the Sight of an old Woman's Pic- 
ture which he had drawn. | : 


5. APELLES was the moſt famous Painter of 
An N. 466 Antiquity, born at Cos, an Iſland 
Ante Che 259 in the Afgean Sea. He painted 


many Pieces mentioned by the 


Antients with Admiration, particularly two Por- 
traits of Veuus iſſuing out of the Sea. Alexander 
the Great would ſuffer no one but Apelles to draw 
his Picture. He alſo preſented him with one 5 
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his Concubines, with whom he fell in love as he 
was drawing her Picture. TO 


6. HierpocRATEs, the Father 3 
of Phyſic, was born at Cos. He 3 17 5 54 
drew his Original from Hercules e Chf. 439. 
and Æſculapius, and was the firſt that gave eſta- 
bliſhed Precepts in Phyſic, whereby he became 
ſo famous, that the Gxecians honoured him as a 
God: And it is ſaid of him, that he neither knew 
how to deceive, or to be deceived. 


Of the Seven Wiſe Men of GREEex. 


Amons the numerous Perſons that adorned 


Greece, and rendered Athens in particular the Seat 
of Literature, and the Emporium of Science and 
Philoſophy, the following were diftinguiſhed by 
the Character of the Seven Viſe Men of Greece. 


Theſe, by ſhort and comprehenfive Sentences, 


ue general Maxims of civil Prudence of Mora- 
ty; alſo Inſtructions for the ,_ M FS 
| good Government of Cities and A wa 390% 
the Commonwealth. Theſe 261% DE an SO$s 
* flourithed near the ſame Age, and were as 
ollow : 1 


1. THALES was a Native of Miletum in Ionia. 


He firſt introduced Natural and Mathematical 
Learning into Greece; he foretold the Eclipſes 
of the Sun, obſerved the different Seaſons and 
Changes of Time, and divided the Year into. 
three hundred and fixty-five Days. He is ſaid to 
have acquired his great Knowledge partly by his 


Travels into Zgypt, and improved it by his dili- 


get 
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gent Search into the Phænomina of Nature. He 
died in the ninety-ſecond Year of his Age, as he 


was beholding the O/ympic Games, overcome with 
Heat and Thirſt. | 


2. SOLON was born at Athens, and, as 1s men- 
tioned in the preceeding pages, was Archon and 
| Legiſlator of that City. By the mildneſs and 
equity of his Laws he reſtrained the Luxury of 
his Countrymen, and aboliſhed many of their ſu- 
perſtitious Ceremonies. He travelled into Db 
and Lydia, where he paid a viſit to Cr&/us, who 
was not only the moſt wealthy Prince of his 
Time, and a great Warrior, but took delight in 
Literature and the Sciences. He kindly received 
Solon, and ſhewed him all his Treaſures, magni- 
_ ficent Apartments, and, coſtly Furniture, in hopes 

it would make an Impreſſion on the Philoſopher, 
and give him an Opinion of his great Power and 
State; but Solon ſhewed an Indifference to this 
Profuſion of Wealth: And being afked by Cræſus, 
3f he did not think him the happieſt of Men! 
Solon anſwered, No Man could ſay he was happy 
till he drew his laſt Breath, Theſe Words Creſus 
afterwards called to mind, when, being taken 
Priſoner by Cyrus, he was fettered, and ſet on 2 
Pile of Wood to be burnt. Solon died at the Age 
of fourſcore; and after his Death the Athentans 
erected his Statue in Braſs, | 


3. Cn11.0 was a Lacedæmonian born, and of 
whom little is related. He generally ſaid there 
was three very difficult Things in the World, /7o 
hee a Secret; to know how to employ Time; ans 


to bear Injuries without murmuring. He ml 
jn 


afterwards made General of the Army of the 
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juſt in all his Actions, that, in his old Age, he 
e he had never done any thing contrary to 
the Conſcience of an upright Man, unleſs it was 
once, when he made uſe of an Evaſion of the 
Law in giving Judgment on the Behalf of a 

Friend. He died at an exceeding old Age by an 
Exceſs of Joy on his Son's gaming the Prize at 
the Olympic Games. 


4. PirTacus was of Mitylene, a City of 
Leſbos, and gave Proof of his Courage, and 
Love of his Country, by deſtroying Melanchrus, 
Tyrant of Leſbos and Miiylene. Pittacus was 


Mitylenians againſt the Athenians, and, to ſpare 
the Blood of his Fellow-Citizens, he offered to 
heht Phrynon, the Enemy's General, in ſingle 
Combat. The Challenge was accepted, and P:t- 
tacus killed his Adverſary. Upon this the Mi- 
tyleneans, out of Gratitude for his gallant Beha- 
viour, conferred the Government of the City upoii 
him, and he conducted himſelf with fo great 
Moderation and Wiſdom, that he was greatly be- 
loved by his Subjects. Alcæus, the Lyric Poet, 
notwithſtanding the mildneſs of his Government 
and Temper, inveighed ſeverely againſt him. 
The Poet ſoon after fell into the Hands of Pit- 
tacus, who was ſo far from taking Revenge for 
the indecent Freedom he had taken, that he gave 


him his Liberty, and, by that act of Clemency, 


ſhewed the Generoſity and Greatneſs of his 
Mind. SY 


After having reigned ten Years with great * 
quity and Wiſdom, Piitacus reſigned his Go- 
vernment, and retired to Sardis, where he lived 


in 
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in privacy, and died in an exceeding old Age, 
He ſaid, It was the Part of a wiſe Man to foreſee 
Inconveniences; of a valiant Man, to order them 
well when they did come; and recommended Tem- 
perance, Oeconomy, and Piety. 


5. Bias was a Greek Philoſopher, born in 
Priene, a Town near the Mountain Taurus in 
Jonia. Priene being beſieged, many Citizens fled, 
and carried off their moſt valuable Goods. Bras 
was obſerved to make his Eſcape empty handed, 
and being afked the Reaton of his Conduct, he 
anſwered, That he carried his All with him, 
meaning the Happineſs and Peace of his Mind, 
which could not be demoliſhed by mortal Hands, 
His moral Precepts were, Practiſe Hongſiy; Un- 
diertate deliberately: Abhor to ſpeak haſtily, ft 
thou fin: Love Prudence: Hear much: Speak 
ſeaſonably. With theſe, and the like Apothegms, 
he gave Inſtruction, lived much eſteemed, and 
was reckoned the great Ornament of IJeuia. At 
his Death the Jonzans erected a magnificent Mo- 
nunient to his Memory. | 
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6. CLEoBULUs of Lindus, a City of Rhodes, 
was excellent in Wiſdom, and in the Beauty of 
his Perfon. He is ſaid to be lineally deſcended 
from Hercules, It appears from Plutarch, that 
he was Tyrant of Lindus, and governed his 
People with great Mildneſs. When - P://tratus 
had uſurped the Government of Athens, Cleobu-. 
{us invited Solon to come and live with him. He 
died full of Years, lamented by all his People. 
His Apothegms were, Empley yourſelf in ſomething 
excellent : Be not vain and ungrateful : * 
Alan 
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when he returns, examine what he hath dene; and 
the like moral Inſtructions. | 


7. PERIANDER was numbered among the 
Wiſe Men of Greece, though he was eſteemed the 
Tyrant of Corinth. It is related, that when he 
firſt became Maſter. of the City, he wrote to 
Thraſybulus of Miletum, to know what meaſures 
he ſhould uſe to bring his Subjects to Obedience. 
| Tbraſyhulus led the Meſſengers into a Field of 
Corn, and ſtriking off the Heads of thoſe Ears 
that were higher than the reſt, diſmiſſed them. 
Periander well underſtood the meaning of this 
ſilent Anſwer, and cut off the Heads of the moſt 
eminent Citizens. He wrote circular Letters to 
all the WÄiſe Men, and invited them to Corinth; 
where he entertained them with that elegant Sime 


Humour of his Gueſts. Notwithſtanding he 
kept Company with theſe wiſe and virtuous Men, 
there are tew Crimes with which he has not been 
charged; yet Greece placed him among her Sages, 
becauſe he was a great Politician. Periander died 
of exceſſive Melancholy for the Misfortunes of 
his Family, He uſed to ſay, That Pleaſures were 
tranſitory, but that Glory was immortal; That 


their People inſtead of Guards: And being aſked, 
Why he kept. the Power in his own Hands? 


iuntary, as te have it wreſled from him. 


L 


Man gocth forth, let him confider what he is to do; | 


plicity that was moſt adapted to the "Taſte and 


Kings ſhould be protected with the Mfection 4 


Anſwered, That it was as dangerous to quit it vo- 
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CHA P. V. 


| Of the Religion of GRE Eex. 
HE Greets, it is ſaid received their firſt 


1 Principle, or Notion of Religion, from the MW hi 
LEgyptians, an antient Nation, and the Source WW I 
of Idolatry and Superſtition, Cecrops, the Foun- MW rc 
der of Athens, brought the Superſtition of At WM th 

into that City; and Minerva was named the 
tutelary Goddeſs. The Feaſts, and folemn Wor- gte 
ſhip, eſtabliſhed to her Honour, were at firſt WW ob 
called Athenea ; but afterwards, when Theſens had wa 
united the ſeveral Towns of Attica into one State Tun, 
or Government, they took the name of Panathe- Au 
neg. At theſe Feaſts the uſual Exerciſes were MW no 
Racing and Wreſtling. Women and Strangers MW I 
were not admitted to them. In theſe Feſtivals WJ was 
the People of Athens implored the Aſſiſtance of - | 
the 


Minerva, and put themſelves under her Protec- 
tion. | = 1 8 
The Feaſt of Bacchus was alſo of Agyptiu Lo 
Origin. Theſe Feaſts continued many Days, and the 
were kept very ſolemnly by the Atbenians; but, n at 
courſe of time, the Bacchanalia were attendel 10 
with great Riot and Debauchery, inſomuch that] it re 
nothing was ſeen but the moſt abandoned Licen- "<lat 
tiouſneſs, and enormous Behaviour. mad 
The Feaſt of Ceres was the moſt celebrated} bun 
of Antiquity. This was named Eleuſinia, fron tire 
Eleuſis, a Town in Attica, where Ceres (bel Mor 
in ſearch of her Daughter Pro/erpine) firſt ge 4 


the Inhabitants Corn, and inſtructed chen 
We; F 


A 
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the Principles of Huſbandry, Probity, Charity, 
and Humanity. On this account her Myſteries 
were named Initia; and to her Leſſons were 
aſcribed the Courteſy and Politeneſs ſo remarkable 
among the 4thenians. Theſe Myſteries were per- 
formed in the moſt ſolemn manner. They con- 
tinued nine Days, and were a Scene of Merri- 


ir ment and Rejoicing. Public Exerciſes were ex- 

the kibited, and the Victors were rewarded with a 

irce Meaſure of Corn, as an acknowledgment, and in wi 
un- remembrance, of the great Bleſſings beſtowed on - io 
gt chem by this Goddeſs. 3 ih 
the The Augurs and Oracles of Antiquity made a th 
or- great Part of their Religion; and, as is before i 
firſt WW obſerved [Page 41) no War was made, neither 10 
had was any public or private Action of Conſequence | 

State WY undertaken, without firſt conſulting the Gods by 1 
the- Augury and Oracles. In this kind of Divination | | 
were no Country ever more abounded than Greece. 1 
gez The Oracle of Dodona, a City of the Meloſſians, it 
vals WW was much frequented ; the Oracle of Trophonius, | 
ce of Ml in Bœotia, was in great reputation, as were alſo || 
otec- Ml the Temple and Oracle of the Branchide in Mi- | | 
| letum, and the Temple of Apollo at Claroſa, a | 


tian Town in Ionia. But to omit a number of others, in 
„, and the moſt famous of all was the Oracle of Apollo in 
ut, in at De/phos, a City of Phocis, near Mount Par- 1 
ended v Theſe have in part been mentioned above; i 
h that it remains, therefore, only to add what Herodotus | 
Licen- relates, that the Preſents of Gold, that Creſus 

made to this Temple of Apollo, amounted to two 


bratedſ hundred and forty Talents, which makes thirty- 


, from three thouſand five hundred Pounds of Engli/h | 
(being Money. "The Temple of Diana of Epheſus in 
& carol n was alſo held in the higheſt Veneration, and 
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built at an immenſe charge. This laſt was two 
hundred . Years in building, and was accounted 
one of the Wonders of the World. And ſo 
great was the Ignorance and Credulity of the Pa- 
gan World, that the frequent Deluſiens, and fal- 
lacious Declarations of theſe religious Inſtitu- 
tions, did net open Men's Eyes, or leſſen the 
Credit of the Oracles; but they ſubſiſted upwards 
of icoo Years, and prevailed among the moſt ci- 
vilized Nations. 


More might be ſaid of the Religion and Cuſ- 
toms of the Grecians, which chiefly conſiſted in 
the Exhibition of public Shews and manly Exer- 
ciſes, and always concluded with a Reward of 
Diſtinction to the Conquerors, Theſe Exerciſes 
greatly contributed to the National Courage and 
Activity. But a farther Enlargement on theſe 
Particulars would exceed the Bounds of the pre- 
| ſent Intent, to give a concife Relation only of 
the Grecian Affairs; and the religious Cuſtoms 
are already fully treated of by Biſhop Potter and 
Rollin in their Greczan Hiſtories, | 
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PART III. 


— — WE 
The ROMAN Hiſtory. 
CHAT TI - 


THE Romans derived their Origin from 
4 Ancas of Troy, Son of Anchiſes and Venus. 


Their Hiſtorians relate, that after the Deſtruction 
of that City, Ancas fled into Italy, and married 


Lavinia, the Daughter of Latinus King of the 


Aborigines, or firſt Inhabitants of the Country : 
From theſe People they were called Latins, and 


here HÆncas built the City named Lavinium. 
Upon the death of Zneas, his Son Aſcanius 
built a new City on Mount Albanus, which, from 
its Situation, was named Alba Longa, From the 
Kings of Alba were deſcended Romulus and Remus 
the Founders of the Roman Empire. 

 Romvurvus and Remus were Twin- Brothers, 
the reputed Sons of Rhea Sylvia by Mars, who, 
as Hiſtory relates, carried on a ſecret Correſpon- 
dence with this Veſtal, the Daughter of Numitor, 


the laſt King of Alba: The Infants were no 7 
looner born, than by order of Amulius, Brother 


of Numitor, and his Competitor for the Throne, 


L 3 they 
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they were 2 <a in the River Tyber, but wer 
preſerved by Fauſtulus the King's Shepherd; who, 
ignorant of any deſign againſt their Lives, carried 
them home, and his Wite nurſed them as their 
_ own Children. OE Pe 
Lucius Florus, and other Roman Writers of 
good credit, give a different account of theſe Bro. 
thers ; and tell, that they were brought up by: 
She Wolf, who gave them fuck, and defended 
them from the other wild Beaſts. This Circum- 
ſtance of their nurture has been ſo ſtrongly eſtab- 
liſhed, that it has been always expreffed on the 
moſt antient Medals and Sculpture of the &. 
mans, 5 3 1 
However fabulous this account may be, it i 
with greater certainty related, that the two Bro- 
thers, in after-time, became acquainted with their 
Birth, depoſed Amulius, and reſtored Numin 
their Grandfather to the Throne of Alba: they, 
at the ſame time, determined to lay the foun- 
dation of a new Town for themſelves ; but firſt, 
according to the cuſtom of the Times, they ap- 
plied to Augury for a declaration of the Gods 
where it ſhould be built. Remus ſeated himſelf 
on the Hill Aventine, where he faw fix Vultures, 
and Remulus placed himſelf on the Palatine Hil, 
ASM axes where he ſaw twelve: Upon 
4 : 5 31 this, Romulus cauſed the City 
F mw r. 753. to be built on that ſpot where 
the Gods had declared themſelves in his favour; 
but, whether on a Jealouſy arifing from this in- 
cident, or from a diſagreement upon the build: 
ing or government of this new City, the Bro- 
thers diſagreed, and Remus, in jumping over Un 
City Wall in ridicule of its lowneſs, was "I 


MS Mane AE oe i a ES 


pad 


J]uſtice was committed to them. 
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Upon this incident, the whole power reſted in 
Romulus, who gave his own Name to this In- 


fant City, and conſecrated it to the God Mars : 
The City wanted Inhabitants; to remedy this 


inconvenience, Romulus opened a public 4/ylum 
or Place of Safety, in a Grove near the Tarpeian 


Fortreſs : In this Sanctuary he offered protection 
to every one that took ſhelter there, of what ſtate 
or condition ſoever. Hereu 
Fugitives and Criminals reſorted to Rome from 
divers Countries. From this ſmall beginning 
aroſe the Roman Empire, and the Conquerors of 
the Work... :; STS TY 
Upon the increaſe of Inhabitants. Romulus 
inſtituted a Form of Government. He appoint- 
ed an Aſſembly, or Senate of an hundred Per- 
ſons, to whom he gave the Name of Patres or 
Fathers, and theſe Patricians and their Deſcend- 


ants were the firſt of the Roman Nobility ;' the 


Care of Religion, and the Adminiſtration of 

| The generality 
of the Inhabitants were named Plebs or en 
theſe were divided into Tribes, and admitted to 
many Privileges; the Appointment of Magi- 
ſtrates, the Concern of War and Peace, and even 
the Election of the Sovereign was ſubmitted to 
their Deciſion, but the Approbation of the Se- 
nate was always neceſſary to confirm their Ordi- 


nmances. 


Romulus, to provide againſt the Extinction of 
his People, applied to the neighbouring States 


for Wives for his Subjects; but they, probably 
with a view to diſtreſs this new Colony, de- 


clined to furniſh him with Women; hereupon 


\ the. contrived to obtain by Stratagem, what he 


could 


n, a number of 
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could not effect by Intreaty ; he appointed pub- 
lic Games in the City in honour of Neptune, 
and invited the neighbouring Nations to partake 
of theſe Solemnities: Many reſorted to Rome on 
this occaſion, eſpecially the Sabines, and brought 
with them their Wives and Children; but whilt 
their Attention was taken up with the public Di- 
verſions, the Romans ruſhed in upon the Stran- 
gers, and carried off all the oung Women, to 
the number of Seven Hundred. 

This Act of Violence engaged the Romain 
iu a War with- their injured Neighbours : The 
Ceninenſes and Veientes, two neighbouring States, 


early took the Field, but they were defeated, 


and made Colonies of Rome: The Sabines were 
at firſt more ſucceſsful ; Tarpeia, a Veſtal Virgin, 
betrayed the City to them for the ſake of a pro- 
miſed Reward ; the Sabines, by this means hay- 
ing gained Admittance, fought with great cou- 
rage and refolution, and the Romans were ſo 
greatly preſſed, that Romulus beſought Jupiter to 
ſtay the flight of his Men. During the Heat of 


Action, the Sabine Women, now equally con- 


cerned for their Parents and Huſbands, with Tears 
and Lamentations threw themſelves between the 


contending Parties, and put a Stop to their Fury: 


A Peace was ſoon after concluded, and it was 
agreed that the Romans and Sabines ſhould unite, 
and conſtitute one Nation under the joint Go- 
vernment of their Kings Romulus and Tatius: 


The two Kings ruled together at Rome for five 


Years, in perfect harmony and agreement; their 
attention was taken up in enlarging and improv- 


ing the City, and perfecting the Government 
both civil and religious: Among other Feſtivals, 


One 


one was founded named Matronalia; in memory 
of the Peace concluded between them by this 
mediation of the Women. „ 
Tarius went to Lavinium, to offer Sacrifice 
in Expiation of ſome Outrages „ 1 
committed by the Sabines againſt e 


the Romans, and died there; or, as is ſaid by 


Hiſtorians, was there murdered with the conni- 


vance of Romulus, who did not approve of a 


Partner in Government. This Prince being now 
once more ſole Monarch of Rome, and elated 
with freſh Conqueſts over the Fidenates, Veientes, 
and other neighbouring States, began to aſſume 
an unreſtrained Power at home, over a People 
eſtabliſned in Liberty: he inſtituted a Guard of 
three hundred Horſemen, named, from their 
readineſs and activity, Celeres : He diſtinguiſhed 
himſelf by a purple Robe, and neglected to con- 
fult the Senate. This Aſſumption of Authority 


was not well brooked by the Senate; and on a 


Review of his Troops, at a ſmall „„ 
diſtance from the City, being left Urb. Cond. 38. 
alone with the Senators, he appeared no more. 


The Senators were fuſpected of having taken 


this opportunity, of freeing themſelves of a Prince 
who had broke the original Contract of Govern- 
ment: they indeed, imputed this Diſappearance 


of Romulus to the Gods; a great Tempeſt and 


Eclipfe happening at the fame time, they gave 


out, that in the midft of the Tempeſt, he was 
ſuddenly caught up by the Gods, and carried 


into the Heavens: The People became eaſily per- 


ſuaded of the Truth of this Incident; and 7 


lus Proculus, one of the Senators, declared that 
Romulus 
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Romulus had appeared to him, and aſſured him, 
that the Gods had admitted him into their Order, 


and charged the People to invocate him by the A 
Name of Quirinus; he was accordingly reckoned E 
one of the Roman Deities, and Divine Honours ti 
were paid to him. | pe 
| | ſa 

After an . regnum of a Year, Numa Pou- G 
PILIUs ſucceeded Romulus in the Government, re, 
at the appointment of the Romans; for to avoid {MW 12 
occaſion of diſpute, it was agreed between thole C. 
People and the Sabines, to determine by lot the Ing 


Right of Election, and which ever People ele&- Jed 
ed, they ſhould choole a King from the different (Gi 
Nation; the Right of Election fell on the Ro- me 


mans, and they appointed Numa of Cures, al OWN (31 
of the Sabines, for their King. for 
This Prince did not poſſels the Military Abi- on! 
lities of his Predeceſſor, but was in high repu— bot 


tation for his Probity and civil Virtues; he 
proved a proper Check to the warlike Ardour of 
this new. State, by inſpiring the People with a Ki, 
Reſpect for the Laws, and a Reverence for the and 
Gods: He inſtituted the religious Order of Pen- gre: 
tifices, or Supreme Judges in all Religious Mat- Wa 
ters, and was himſelf the firſt Pontifex Maximus to g 
or High Prieſt, The Flamins were an Order for 
of Prieſts conſigned to the Worſhip of particu- F ent 
lar Gods: The Veſtals were four Virgins ap- upo 
pointed to the Worthip of the Goddeſs Veſia: Cre 
The Sacred Fire, eſpecially, was committed to of. 
their care, for the Romans believed the Security the 
of their State depended on the preſervation of T 


this Fire. datic 
Numa Wai 
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Numa alſo eſtabliſhed a Society of Augurs, or 


{aid, revealed to him the manner in which the 
Gods delighted to be worſhipped: He ſoon after 
regulated the Year, and gave the Months Ja- 
nuary and February the firſt place in the Roman 
Calendar: He encouraged Agriculture by divid- 
ing the Lands among the poorer ſort of his Sub- 
jects. Thus by wife Regulations, and a mild 
Government, it may be ſaid that he contributed 
more to the Happineſs, than Romulus did to the 
Greatneſs of the Roman State: After a Reign of 
forty-three Years he died greatly lamented, not 


only by his own Subjects, but by all the neigh- 


bouring Nations. 


TurLus HosTiL1iUs was choſen the third 
King of Rome: He was a bold . 

: DS 0 LL (2: 82. 
and enterpriſing Prince, and made 
great Improvement in the Art of 


tor having a large Patrimony of his own, ſuffici— 
ent to maintain the Royal Dignity, he beſtowed 
upon his poorer Subjects the Demeſnes of the 
Crown : He engaged in a War with the People 


of Alba, an ancient State of 1:aly, and from whom 


the Romans were deſcended. 


Theſe People having committed ſome Depre- 


dations on the Roman Territory, Tullus declared 


War againſt them; but when both Parties took 


the 


Auruſpices, whoſe Office it was to foretel future 
Events by the Flight of Birds, To give a Sanc- 

tion to his Inſtitutions, he pretended to correſ- 
pond with a Nymph named Egeria, who, he 
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War, and military Diſcipline: He endeavoured 
to gain the Love of the People by his Liberality ; 
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the field, it was agreed to decide the Conteſt by 
three Combatants of each People: On the Part 
of the Romans, three Brothers named Horatii 
were choſen, and on the Part of the Albans, 
three Brothers alſo were appointed, named Curi- 
atii : The three Curiatii were early wounded, 
and two of the Horatii were killed; the ſurviv- 
ing Horatius looking on it impoſſible to vanquih 
his three Enemies, pretended to fly; and they 
purſuing him as faſt as their Wounds would per- 
mit, became ſeparated by this Artifice, and he 
obtained an eaſy Conqueſt over them all ſuc- 

ceſſively. | Ew, 
Horatius, elated with his Victory, returned to 
Rome, laden with the Spoils and Arms of his 
Enemies; but meeting his Siſter, ſhe reproach- 
ed him in the ſharpeſt Terms with the Death 
of the Curiatii, and the Murder of one to whom 
ſhe was betrothed ; Horatius upon this Provo- 
cation killed her: Tullus appointed two Magi- 
ſtrates O Duumviri) to try Horatius, and he was 
condemned to die; but he appealed from this 
Sentence of the Magiſtrates to the People, who 
only could put a Citizen of Rome to death, and 
was by them acquitted, probably on account of 
the great Service he had ſo lately done his Coun» 
ery... : Rh : 17 5 
Tullus, according to the Conditions of the 
Combat, which adjudged the Dominion of cach 
State to the Conquerors, ſoon began to have his 
Authority acknowledged in the City of Alba. 
Metius Suffetius, their General, with pain be- 
held his Country ſubdued by the defeat of the 
Curiatii, and imagined he ſhould be able to re- 
cover her Liberty, and ſhake off the 2 
| oke. 
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the Fidenates and Veientes, to take the field againſt 
the Remans, and, contrary to the Faith of Treaty, 


ever, to keep his Word, and go over to the Ene- 
my; but withdrew his Army to a neighbouring 
Hill, where he remained a quiet Spectator of the 
Battle, which ended to the Advantage of the Ro- 
mans, and the Veientes with their Allies, were 
entirely routed. Tullus, acquainted with the falſe 
- WH dealing of Suferins, on the morrow aſſembled 
bis Army, and declared to them his Treachery,. 
o Wl vwhereupon Szffetius was ſeized, and torn to 
Pieces by Horſes. 


4 Upon this Conqueſt, Tullus ordered the City 
th of Alba to be razed to the Ground, after it had 
m 


touriſhed four hundred and eighty-ſeven Years : 


71- Wants into Rome, and ſettled them on Mount 
vas NCelius, and granted them all the Roman Privi- 
his WW leges : Tullus alſo ſummoned the Latin Towns, 
ho Weependent on Alba, to ſubmit to Rome, and on 
7 their Refuſal, a War was declared againſt them, 
0 


but was not puſhed on with Vigour. This 
un- nnce ſoon after was ſeized with a lingering Diſ- 
order and died, after a reign of thirty-one Years, 


the or, as ſome relate, he and his whole Family pe- 
each Wiſhed by Lightening. . I et 
his Axcus MarTt1vus ſucceeded on the death of 
Iba. Is. He was Grandſon of U. C. 
be- ma by his Mother's Side, and N OE, 


uch of the ſame Diſpoſition: An r Eg 
e ſpent the firſt Years of his Reign in reſtoring 
lie Religious Ceremonies, and promoting Agri- 

= culture : 


| Yoke. With this View, he privately encouraged 


promiſed to deſert the Romans in the midft of 
the Engagement: He had not the Courage, how= 


He, at the ſame time, tranſplanted the Inhabi- 
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culture: The War with the Latines was conti. 
nued by him, and after ſeveral Engagements, the WI et 
Latines, not longer able to keep the Field, ſub- WI © 
mitted to the Romans, and were by Ancus tranſ. tr 
Planted to Rome. The great Increaſe of Inhahi- R 
tants by this method of ſending home the con- ni 
quered, obliged the King to enlarge the City, ce 
which, at firſt ſtood on Mount Palatine only; Ri 
the Tarpeian Mount was afterwards aſſigned to {Wl be 
the Sabizes: Mount Czlius had been given to {MI bei 
the Albans for their Quarter; and now Mount MW e. 
Aventine was taken into the City, and the Latine thi 
ſettled there: The Walls of the City were alſo cre 
ſurrounded by a large Ditch for greater Security, 


and Ancus rebuilt the Temple of Jupiter Fre- tor 
trius in a more magnificent manner: He fort- ©?” 
fed the Hill Janiculum on the oppoſite Shore, Lu 
and united it to the City by a wooden Bridge the 
acroſs the Tiber. . der 
This Prince extended his Views beyond tief di. 
marrow Limits of the City; he opened a Doo! > 
for farther Conqueſts, and the Increaſe of Com- an 
merce, by eſtabliſhing a Port at O/tia, ten Miles he 
diſtant from Rome, at the Mouth of the River ord 
Tiber: He afterwards overcame the Volſci, Vi Ex; 
entes, and other People who had revolted from ©! 
their obedience to Rome; and ſpent the remain He 
der of his Reign in enriching his Subjects, ang 
improving the City. He died in the twent) iD 
fourth Year of his Reign, and left two Sons Pic 
both Youths, whom he committed to the CH d 
and Tuition of L. Tarquinius. . Sil 
time 
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TARQUINIVS PRlscus was the fifth King 


of Rome: He originally was of , M. 1 FR 
Greek Extraction, born in He- Ante Chr 616 
truria, and came to Rome in the ee ee 
Reign of Ancus, where he greatly diſtinguiſhed 
himtelf, and was thought worthy to be his Suc-— 
ceſſor. His Ambition, ſupported by immenſe 
Riches, firſt induced him to come to Reme, and 
he was the firſt Prince that obtained the Sove- 
reignty by publickly haranguing the People. In 
order to ſtrengthen his Party, and do honour to 
thole who had ſerved him on this occaſion, he 
created an hundred new Senators from the beſt 
Families of the Plebeians; and as the firſt Sena- 
tors, appointed by Romulus, were called Patres 
conſeripti, theſe were named Patres minorum Gen— 
tum, or Senators of a lower Rank, but the Au- 
thority of both was equal. By this addition, the 
Senators became increaſed to three hundred, and 
this number continued for many Ages. 
Tarquinius renewed the War with the Latines, 
and obtained a compleat Victory over their Army; 
he plundered Apiola, a principal Town; and in 
order to intimidate the neighbouring States by an 
Example of Severity, he did not tranſplant the 
conquered to Rome, but ſold them for Slaves: 
He alſo ſent Roman Colonies into Collatia, Cruſ- 
t1mer:um, and other Towns of the Sabines. 
Notwithſtanding this Treatment, and the Ra- 
pidity of his Victories, the Latines, Hetrurians, 
and Part of the Sabine Towns entered into a 
League againſt him, but they. were a ſecond 


tine defeated, and ſubmitted to the mercy of 


the Conqueror; the Hetrurians acknowledged 
lam for their Sovereign, and ſent him their In- 


M 2 ernia 
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fignia of Royalty; and the Senate deereed Tar- 


Where the 


guinius a Triumph for his many Conqueſts ; if 
this Triumph was not the firſt, it greatly ſur. 
paſſed, in State and Magnificence, all that had 
yet been ſeen in Rome: Tarquinius appeared in 
a gilt Chariot with a Purple Robe, and a Crown 
of Gold on his Head, a Sceptre in his Hand, 
and other Marks of Royalty which he had re- 


_ ceived from Hetruria; and the Splendor of this 


Triumph ſerved as a Pattern for thoſe that fol- 
lowed. un 8 
Tarquinius, ambitious in himſelf, and magni— 
ficent in his Actions, greatly adorned the City 
of Rome by many ſtately Edifices: He rebuilt 
the Walls, beautified the Forum, or public Mar- 
ket-Place. At a prodigious Expence and La- 
bour, he ereted Common Sewers to drain the 
City from its Soil; he planned out, and began to 
erect a Temple to Jupiter on the Tarpeian Hill: 
he embelliſhed and enlarged the Circus, or Place 
public Games were exhibited ; he 
alſo gave rich Habits to the Augurs and Heralds, 
and introduced many other Ornaments in pub- 
lic and private uſe, inſomuch that it may be ſaid 
he was the firſt who departed from the Roman 
Simplicity, and added Grace and Dignity to the 
Empire. 2 | 
Tarquinius, after a Reign of thirty-eight Years, 


was aflaſſinated by means of the Sons of Ancus, 
who ſaved themſelves by flight from Puniſhment, } 


but their Eſtates were confilcated, and their Me- 
mory ſtigmatized. a 


SERVIUS 


, ͥ⁊?m ͤ— 
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Sk Avius TUuLLUs ſucceeded next to the Go- 
vernment; He was the Son of J. C. 1c. 

a Captive, whom Tarquinius had 1 p 

brought from Corniculum when 5 N 
he took that City. Servius was educated in the 
Court of Tarquinius, under the Care of Tana- 
qui his Queen: He ſoon diſtinguiſhed himſelf 
by many great Qualities; and notwithſtanding 
the low ſtate of his Birth, he attained the Rank 
of a Senator, and, at length, married the daugh= 


ter of Tarquinius. . 

In the latter part of that Prince's Reign, he 
conducted his Affairs, both at Home and A- 
broad, with great Bravery and Integrity, inſo- 
much that he gained the general Eſteem; and, 
on the death of his Father- in- law, the Govern- 


ment was given to him by the Suffrages of the 
5 People. 8 | 
The Senate, indeed, took Umbrage that Ser- 
; vius was not elected in due form, and, at firſt, 
8 refuſed to ratify the Election; but Servius ſe- 
0 ured his Power by an Appeal to the People, to 
y whom he promiſed great Kindneſs, He inſti- 
; tured the Cenſus, or General Survey of the Ci- 
| 


tizens; and divided the People, according to 


1 their State and Conditien, into fix Ranks or 
l Claſſes; theie again were divided into Centurics 

or Sub-divitions : And whercas, heretofore, each 
of Plebeian had an equal Vote with a Patrician in 
[Sy every national Concern, whereby, on the in- 
5 create of their number, they became inveſted with 


the greateſt Share of Power, by a new Regula- 
ton, their Authority was greatly leſſened in the 
public Atlembly ; the Comitia Curiata, or Court 
oi the People, was changed; the Aſſemblies were 

* no 
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now made according to their Centuries, and were ; 
called the Comitia Centuriata. „„ ] 
Theſe Alterations made a great Change in the t 
Roman Government; and the Plebeians, not b 
aware. of the Deſign, and finding themſelves h 
freed from a great part of their former Expence U 
and Trouble in the Service of the Public, con- tc 
rented themſelves with this Deprivation of their tl 
Power in the public Aſſembly. Servius, more- C 
over, divided the whole Roman Dominton into pl 
_ twenty-ſix Parts, which he called Tribes; and in 


theſe he diſtinguiſhed again into ſeveral Pagi or Sc 
Diftrits : He alſo ordained that the Cenſus or 
Survey of the People ſhould be made ever) 
fiſth Year in the Campus Martius; and that a 
general Sacrifice of Expiation and Purification of 
the People ſhould then alſo be made: This Ce- 
remony was called Laſtrum condere. A Luſtrun 
was the Computation of five Years ; and fo great 
was the Increaſe of the Roman People, that in 
the firſt Luſtrum or Survey, there appeared to be 
eighty-four thouſand ſeven hundred free Citizens 
of Rome, 5; „ 
This Increaſe of Inhabitants made a regular 
Circulation of Money neceſſary to the convent- 
ence and common concerns of Life: Servius, 
for this purpoſe, coined Money, and impreſſed 
on it the image of a Sheep, and from this Stamp 
it took the Name Pecunia. The War with the 
Hetrurians or Latines continued great part of his 
Reign, and on the concluſion of a Peace between 
them, he cauſed the Latines to build a Temple 
ſacred to Diana, on the Abentine Hill. g 
Towards the cloſe of his Reign, Serv:us, lt 
is thought, had formed a defign of quitting the 
King) 


— 
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Kingly Office, and reducing Rome to a Repub- 


lican Governmeut, under the annual Election of 
two Magiſtrates ; but this Defign was fruſtrated 
by Tarquin, the elder Son of Tarquinius, who 
had married Tullia, the elder Daughter of Ser- 
vin. He cauſed his King and Father-in-law 
to be aſſaſſinated; and Tullia meeting her Fa- 
ther's mangled Body in the Street, drove her 


Chariot-W heels over him, whereby he was tram- 


pled to death under the Horſes Feet. From this 
inhuman action, the Street was named Vicus 
Sceleratus. | 


TaRqQuiINivs, on account of his haughty 


Carriage firnamed Superbus, was 
the ſeventh and laſt King of the 

Romans: On the Murder of Ser- 
vins, he took poſleſhon of the Throne without 
even the form of an Election, or conlulting the 
Senate or People. As he aſcended the Throne 
by Murder, he maintained it by Cruelty and In- 
juſtice; and put to death many Senators who 


U. C. 220. 
Ante Ch. 553. 


retuled to countenance his Tyranny. He made 


War againſt the Sabines, (the conftant Enemies 
of- Rome) and laid waſte the Territories of the 
Volſci ; and, to ingratiate himſelf with the Sol- 
diers, gave up their Cities to plunder. However 
ſubje& to cenſure his public Behaviour was, it 
muſt be confeſſed that Tarquin added greatly to 
the Ornament of the City, by many ſtately Edi- 
tices and Works of Magnificence. It is before 


mentioned, that Tarquinius Priſcus had marked 


out the ſpot on the top of the Tarpeian Hill, 
where he intended to erect a Temple to 
His Grandſon carried on the defign, and as the 

2 workmen 


139 


Jupiter: 
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workmen were digging for the F oundation, they 
found a Man's Head in the Earth, ſtill freſh, and 
covered with its Fleſh, Ihe Augurs were con- 
ſulted on this occaſion, and gave for anſwer, that 
this Head preſaged that Rome would become the 
Head and Miſtreſs of Ztaly : hereupon the Tem- 
ple took the name of Capitol, and was built with 
a magniſicence ſuitable to the idea which Rome 
had conceived of her future State and Grandeur: 
Three Temples were erected in it to Jupiter, 
Juno, and Minerva, and it became the principal 
Place of Worthip among the Romans, alſo the 
| Repoſitory of the public Acts. 

 Tarquin ſupervitcd the Works himſelf, attend- 
ed by a band of Soldiers. Theſe ſerved him in 
the double capacity of Guards and Spies; for 
on the ſlighteſt ſuſpicion, ſeveral of the chief 
Senators of Rome were put to death, or baniſhed, 
Marcus Funius was one of thoſe Senators who 
had been put to death. His Son Lucius Funius, 
to avoid the like Fate, counterfeited madneſs, 
and from his behaviour was ſirnamed Brutus. 
Other Senators, uncertain of their deſtiny, ſhut 
themſelves up in their Houſes, and the Tyrant 
reigned abſolute without conſulting either Senate 
or People. 

In this ruin of their Laws and Libere 
Sextus the Son of Targuin, by one moſt bale 
Action, put the whole Body into motion, and 
inflamed the general hatred. Collatinus, a Sena- 
tor, and one of the nobleſt Families of Rome, 
was with the Army in Latium, fixteen Miles 
from Rome; Sextus, in his abſence, ufed yio- 
lence to his Wife Lucretia : The Lady, ſhock- 


ed at this barbarous Treatment, and not ws. to 
ar 
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bear this inſult upon her Honour, ſent for her 
Huſband, Father, and Relations, to whom ſhe 


related her Story; and after ſhe had engaged 
them to revenge her ill uſage, ſhe ſtabbed her- 


ſelf, and fell dead at the feet of her Huſband 
and Father. Lucius Brutus, one of the Com- 
pany, perceived it was now time to let them 
know, that his folly was only feigned ; and tak- 
ing up the Dagger with which Lucretia killed 
herſelf, ** Yes, Lucretia!“ ſays he, I fwear 
to take Revenge for the Injury done thee; and I 
call ye to witneſs, All-powerful Gods ! that I will 
expoſe my Life, and the laſt Drop of Blood to eæ- 
terminate the Tarquins, and to hinder any of that 
Family, or other Man whatſoever, to reign more 
in Rome.” „ 

Collatinus, Lucretius, Valerius, and the Com- 
pany preſent, received the bloody Dagger from 
Brutus, and bound themſelves hy the ſame Oath. 
Lucius Florus, the Roman Hiſtorian, obſerves, 
that, The dying Matron left it in charge to 
Brutus and Collatinus eſpecially, to revenge her 
wrong. The Roman People alſo unanimouſly 
united to do right to violated Chaſtity, and aſſert 
their common Liberty.” By a public Decree of 
the Senate and People, Tarquin with his Family 
were for ever baniſhed from Rome: And the 


abuſe thoſe Princes had made of the ſovereign 
Power, cauſed the abolition of the Monarchy 


itſelf, 


Tarquin was, at this time, employed at the 


dlege of Ardea, a capital City of the Rutuli, 
againſt whom he had declared War for giving 
reluge to ſeveral Roman Exiles : He here received 


vice of what had paſſed at home, and marched. 
1 8 directly 
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directly to Rome at the head of his Army. Gn 
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his approach, he found the Gates ſhut againſt 
him, and was acquainted, in form, with the De. 


cree that had determined his Baniſhment; alfo 


that his Palace was given to plunder, and his 
Effects diſtributed among the Common People: 
Tarquin had now reigned twenty-three Years, 
and being abandoned alſo by his Army, he, with 


his two Sons, Tits and Aruns, fled for refuge to 


the Hetruriaus, with whom he had lately con- 
cluded a Peace: Scæa tus, his elder,Son, took him- 
telf to the Gabii, a People of the Velſci; he lived 
among them ſome Years, but was at length killed 
by thoſe People. . 
On this commotion of the State, and extinc- 
tion of Regal Government, it was agreed to com- 
mit the Supreme Authority to two Magiſtrates, 
and they to be choſen annually out of the Body 
of the Patricians, under the Name of CoNsur, 


to put them in mind that it was their duty to 


conſult, and have in view the Glory and Preſer- 


vation of the Republick : Brutus, the Reſtorer 


of Liberty, and Collatinus, the Huſband of Lu- 
cretia, were appointed to this high Office. This 
great Revolution in the Roman State happened 


An. M. 3396. Ante Chr. 507. Urb. C. 245 
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CHAP I, 


Summary. Remarks on the Reigus of the pro- 


ceeding Kings. 


Jucius FLORUS, in his Hifory, ſtiles 
i this period of Time, or the Reign of the 


ſeven Kings, the firſt Age and Infancy of the 


Roman People: He alſo obſerves, that their dif- 
ferent Tempers and Diſpoſitions, ſuited well with 
the nature and condition of this growing State, 
And, indeed, if it be granted that Romulus at 


firſt carried his Views beyond the eftablithment 


of a ſmall Colony, and did early intend to ex- 


tend the dominion of his little Territory, no- 


thing could be better adapted to the deſign than 


the warmth of his aſpiring Temper: for by this 


conduct he promoted the martial ſpirit of his 
Companions, who, from different parts, aſſocia- 


ted with him for refuge, and looked upon Rome 


as a place of Protection, whence they might, 
with Impunity, make excurſions to the neigh- 
bouring Country, and carry on their Depreda- 
tons, = Se 

Numa, in this light alſo, was a proper ſuc- 
ceſſor to Romulus: This Prince was better quali- 
tied to model and regulate, than to found a 


State; his view was to ſoften the Manners and 


rugged Diſpoſitions of the People, and to eſta- 


bliſh a ſubordination and mode of Government 


among them. On this principle he inſtituted 


religious Ceremonies, and introduced into the 


Society the duties of Religion, and the princi- 
A ples 
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ples of 3 At the ſame time he wrought 

elieve, that the Gods, in a par- 
ticular manner, took them under their protec- 
tion. 5 4 _ 
The Reign of Tullus ſerved to revive their Va- 


Jour, and inſpired them with the thought of en- 


larging their Dominion by the conqueſt of Alba, 
and other neighbouring States. Theſe States, 
indeed, frequently oppoſed their deſigns, but 


never entered into a formidable Aſſociation at 


once to ſuppreſs and aboliſh this infant Colony. 
On the increaſe of Inhabitants Ancus enlarged 
the City, joined a new Suburb to it by a bridge 
croſs the Tiber, and opened a door for future Im. 
provement in Commerce, by the convenient Port 
of Oftia, 5 
J he Dignity and Pomp of Government was 
greatly raiſed by the Enſigns of Royalty intro- 
duced by Tarquinius Priſcus, and by the ſplen- 
dor of his Triumphs. Servius new-modelled the 
State, and divided the People into Tribes and 
Centuries: He alſo made a more equal diſtribu- 
tion of Impoſt among them; and was the firſt 
Prince that eſtabliſhed a regular Coin, or Cur- 
rency of Money. And laſtly, if we look to the 
Event, the Tyranny of Targquin was of advan- 


tage to a People, who, provoked by his abuſe of 


Power, were incited and animated to be on their 
guard, and recover that Liberty they had ſo long 
maintained ; which otherwiſe, without a Com- 
motion in the State, they were on the point of 
loſing entirely. 39. = 

It may be farther remarked, that in this firſt 


Age of the Romans, and under the Reign of their 


Kings, 
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Kings, they made but little progreſs in the ex- 
tention of their firft Settlement: A ſmall ſpot, 
of fifteen Miles only, made the whole Circuit of 
the Reman Territory, notwithſtanding the great 
increaſe of Inhabitants : War and Agriculture 
were almoſt their fole Employ : Arts and Sci- 


their profeſſed Poverty, and Diſregard for Riches, 
chief Wealth aroſe from Conqueſt, and the Spoil 


a public Repoſitory, and divided, according to a 


lated Diſpoſition, among the whole Body of the 


P eople. 


Tilxsx general Remarks cannot be better con- 


cluded than in the Werds of Rollin, who obs 
j ſerves from Cicero, When we conſider at one 
view the increaſe of this Infant State, which, 


turity and Strength, by wiſe Regulations and 
wholeſome Laws; the Aruſpices and Religious 
Ceremonies, the Order of the Aſſemblies, the 
Power of the People owned and revered, the 
Auguſt Aſſembly of the Senate, looked upon as 
the great Council of the Nation, the military 
Diſcipline and martial Courage carried to a ſur- 


the Commonwealth appear in ſo permanent and 
ſettled a State, as to ſcem almoſt entirely perfect. 
; And yet this ſame Commonwealth, after ſhaking 


rſt eff the Regal Yoke and obtaining an extenſive 
eir Liberty, appeared ſtill greatly different, and by 


g8, a (wift Progreſs roſe to a Perfection and Excel- 


N 


ences were but little cultivated among them; and 
had not yet led them to Commerce: Their 


of their Neighbours, which was always laid up in 


under the Shadow of a Monarchial but limited 
Government, grew inſenſibly to a degree of Ma- 


priſing and aſtoniſhing Height, all the Parts of 


lence. 
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Tence hardly to be conceived.” But to return to 


the Courſe of our Hiſtory, 


CHAP. III. 
T HE Conſuls were no ſooner ſeated in the 


Government than their firſt care. was to 


Hill up the vacant Seats in the Senate, and increaſe 


U. C. 245. its number. The whole Senate 
Ante Chr. co8 and People took a ſolemn Oath 

e Never to admit the Tarquins or 
other King. The Purple Robe, the Curule Chair, 
the Lictors, with the Faſces, and other Enſigns of 
Royalty were continued for the greater ſtate and 
decorum of Government. And wow the Roman 
People thought themſelves happy in this change 


of their Affairs: The reſtoration of antient Pri- 


vileges, and the revival of Liberty, was the com- 


mon topick of Diſcourſe ; they had almoſt for- 
got, that to be truly Free, is a due Subjection to 


a regular and limited Magiſtracy, and national 
Ordinances. | | 
In this extravagance and heat of the Com: 
monwealth, 7. arquin entertained a thought that 
ſome change might happen in his favour ; Am- 
baſſadors were ſent from Hetruria to Rome, and 
in his name made large Promiſes, That he wouls 
obſerve all regular Adminiſtration for the future, 
4 they would receive him again for their King: 
The Ambaſſadors did not ſucceed in their Com- 
miſſion, but they privately engaged ſome of the 
young Patricians in a Conſpiracy againſt the 
Government: The 4quili; and Vitelli of Colla- 


tines Family, alſo Titus and Tiberius, the Son 
3 l 
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of Lucius Brutus, were in the number of the 
Conſpirators. Thus were the Relations of the 
Governors of Rome engaged in League againſt 
their own Families, and the new Eſtabliſhment 


of the Roman People: Their private meetings 


were carried on at the Houſe of the Aguilii; and 
the Diſcovery was made to Valerius by Vindicius, 
a Slave of that Houle. The Conſuls were ap- 
pointed Judges to try the Criminals, and the 


Correipondence with the baniſhed Prince being 


proved by their Letters to Tarquin, they pleaded 
nothing in excuſe for themſelves. On their ex- 
amination, Brutus called aloud to his Sons, 
* Canſ? not thou, Titus, nor theu, Tiberius, make 


Defence againſt theſe Crimes laid to your Charge? 


But receiving no Anſwer, he ordered the Lictors 


to do their Duty. And, with a wonderful firm 


neſs and reſolution of Mind, beheld the execu- 
tion of his own Children. After this ſevere in- 
ſtance of preferring the Love of his Country to 
paternal Affection, he left the 4/embly, and the 
_ Criminals, to the Judgment of his Col- 
eague. | 


Collatinus ated on a different principl®, and 
ſeemed diſpoſed to ſave his Relations: This con- 


duct occaſioned ſome diſturbance in the Aſſembly, 


but the Priſoners were, at laſt, condemned and 


executed. Collatinus finding the People preju- 
<ced againſt him, partly by bearing the name 
of Tarquinius; and more ſo on account of 
his partial Behaviour in this Buſineſs, willingly 
reigned the Conſulate, and retired to Lavinium ; 
dut he at the ſame time received conſiderable 
prelents from the Republic and his Colleague, 
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for his 
wealth, (2 = 
VALIERIVS was immediately elected Conſul in 
his room, and a general pardon was granted to 
Targuinius's Adherents, on condition they re- 
turned home within a limited time. Targuiy, 
finding his late Scheme unſucceſsful, engaged the 
Hetrurians in his Cauſe, and advanced with 2 

_ £onfiderable Army to Rome: The Canſals, on 
their fide, marched to oppole his defigns : Aruns, 
Son of Targuin, and the Conſul Brutus firſt en- 
gaged in fingle Combat, and were both flain: 
The Roman Army proved victorious, and up» 
Wards of eleven thouſand Hetrurians were killed, 
and five thouſand taken Priſoners. The Body of 
Brutus was brought to Rome with great magnifi- 
cence: The whole Senate went out to meet it, 
and a Funeral Oration was made by Valerius in 
the Forum : The higheſt Honours alſo were paid 

to the Memory of this famous Roman, who was 

regarded as the Father of his Country; and the 

Nan Ladies, contrary to the uſual Cuftom, 

- mourned an entire Year for him. . 
Valerius, now ſole Governor of Rome, de- 
ferred the Election of another Conſul, that he 

might more eafily ſettle the Affairs of the Com- 
monwealth : He firſt filled up the vacant Seats of 


the People: Among other things, he ordained 
that every Roman Citizen condemned to coxporal 


that the Magiſtrates ſhould not proceed farther 
till the Comitia had given their Judgment -alls: 
By another Ordinance he made it death for any 
man to take the Office of a Magiſtrate ww 

d 


general good ſervice to the Common - 


the Senate, and made ſeveral Laws in favour of 


Puniſhment, might appeal to the People, and 


tim. 
ſelf 
ſwa 
this 
lege 


cerns, Valerius levelled his own Houle to the 


nity of Conſul At this time a new A. U. 245. x 
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the People's conſent: A third gave relief to the 
poorer Citizens, by taking away the payment of 1 
Tribute: He ettabliſhed Quæſtors or Treaſurers, 1} 
who where to take care of the public Money, and 
appointed the Temple of Saturn for their Aras 
rium or Treaſury. Beſides theſe public Con- 


ground left it ſhould give umbrage to the Peo+ 

ple, by its fituation on a Hill which commanded 

the City: Thus, by a courteous behaviour, and 
ready compliance with all their Defires, he ob- 

tained the Name of Publico/a. After this ſettle- 

ment of the Affairs of the Commonwealth, Lu- 

cretins,, Father of Lucretia, was choſen his Col 

league; but dying a few days after his Election, 

M. Horatius ſucceeded to the dig- 
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Luſirum and Cenſus were made of the Roman 


People; and by this laſt, there appeared to be 


one hundred and thirty thouſand Citizens, beſides 
Widows and Orphans. | 

In the ſecond Year of the Conſulſhip of Pub- 
lola, Tarquin. engaged Perſenna King of Clu- 


hum to undertake his Quarrel. This Prince 


marched to Rome, beſieged the City, and took 

the Fort Taniculum : The two Conſuls were both 
wounded, and the Romans. put into great diſor- 

der, Upon this difaſter Horatius Cocles gave a 
remarkable inſtance of Bravery ; he withſtood the 

efforts of the Enemy himſelf, till his Party found 1 
ume to break down the Bridge; he then caſt him- ue 
ſeit into the River, and, covered with Wounds; | 
lwam over to the City. Publicsla, d reward 
this gallant behaviour, granted him ſeveral Privi- 
lepes, and appointed a Statue to be erected ro 
Þ N 3 His 


tt 
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his Memory in the Temple of Vulcan, Pas fenva 
maintained the Siege a long time ; but the Year. 
after, Publicola, in his third Conſulſhip, engaged 
the King anew, and ſlew five thouſand of. his 


Men. 5 


The Siege was now turned into a blockade, 
with a view to reduce the City by Famine : Ma. 
cius, a young Roman, with an undaunted cou- 
rage, reſolved ſingly to attempt the Life of Por- 
fenna in the midſt of his Army: To this pur- 
poſe, under the diſguiſe of a Tuſcan Habit, he 
got admiſſion into the Enemy's Camp, but by a 
miſtake he ſtabbed the King's Secretary: He 


was apprehended and carried to the King, in 


whoſe preſence he burnt his right Hand, and told 


him, He was a Roman, and knew es -well his 


to ſuffer as to aff; He farther ſaid, that there 
were three hundred Romans as reſolute as him- 
ſelf, concealed in the Herrurian Camp, whe: had 
all ſworn to take away his Life. Perſenna, ama- 
zed at his Intrepidity, returned him his Sword, 
and difmifſed him with an admwation of the 
Roman Reſolution : He quitted the Intereſt of 
Torquin, and made Peace with the Romans. Up- 


on the breaking up of his Army, Pox/enna gave 
a fignal mark of generofity, and eſteem for his 


new Allies; be gave orders that all the Provi- 
fon in his Camp ſhould be left to the Ko- 
mans. The Romans alſo, not to be behind this 
Prince in generoſity, ſent him a triumphal Robe, 
and other Enſigns of Royalty uſed by the Kings 


| of Rome. 


Thus ended the Hetrurian War, five Yeats 
FRETS after the extirpation of Tarquin, 
. greatly to the detriment of his 
Int 


The Hiflory of Rome. 
Intereſt, who complained that Porſenua had pro- 
w—_ him Afiſtance, but had now fal/ified his Faith. 


erminius and Lartius, who 


made Can ſuls. 

The Sabines ſoon after made an incurſion into 
the Roman Territories, but were repulſed with 
great loſs, by the Conſul M. Va- 2 
lerius, Brother to Publicola, who ** & be 
was honoured with a Triumph. The Year af- 


ter Publicola was a fourth time made Conſul, 


when the whole Nation of the Sabines entered 


into a League with the Zatines or Hetrurians, 
againſt Rome: At this time, Appius Clauſus, an 


eminent Sabine, incurred the diſpleafure of his 
Fellow- Citizens by his oppofition to this new 
War; whereupon he came to Rome with five 
thouſand Families of his Friends and Depend- 
ants : They were all allowed the rights and privi- 
leges of Roman Citizens. Clauſus took the Name 
of Appius Claudius, was admitted into the Senate, 


and became the Founder of a great Family in 


Reme. The Sabines were unſuceefsful in this 
Expedition, and were again defeated. by the Ra- 
mans. The Soldiers, on this Victory, obtained 
great Plunder; and a ſecond Triumph was grant- 
ed to Publice/a. This Conful died ſoon: after, 


and though he had been four times Conſul, and 


had been honoured. with: two Triumphs, he ſo 
ardently preferred the public Service to his own 
Emolument, that he died poor. 
creed that he ſhould be buried at the public 


Expence, and with all the marks of Honour 


due to his Merit: The Roman Ladies alfo paid 


we fame Honour to his Memory as they did 
: _ 
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ravely ſupported 
Cocles in the defence of the Bridge, were this Year 


The Senate de- 
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to Brutus, and mourned for him a whole Year 
alſo. 8 We ; 
Poſihumius and Menenius were the next Con- 
ſuls. The Sabines marched again 
an Army to the Walls of Rome, 
when Poſthumius falling into an Ambuſcade, his 
Colleague fled to his Aſſiſtance, and thus united 


they obtained a compleat Victory. The Senate 


decreed a full Triumph to Menenius; but Poſ- 
humius, by reaſon of his ill Succels at the begin- 
ning, had an inferior Honour or Triumph paid 
to him. This the Romans called an Ovation from 
Oris a Sheep, which was ufually ſacrificed on the 
{maller Priumph, as an Ox was on the greater or 
full 'Friumph. In the following Pages, there 


will be frequent mention made of thefe Tri- 


umphs; it may be proper, therefore, to diſtin- 
guith between theſe two National Honours ; and 
to obſerve, 1. That the Perſon that received the 
leſſer Triumph, marched generally on Foot, wear- 


ing only a Garland or Crown of Myrtle, with 


the Pretexta or utual Habit of the Magiſtrates, 
and was attended by the Senate only. 2. The 
greater Triumph was conducted with the utmoſt 
State and Maguiticence of the Citizens. When- 
ever a General demanded a Triumph, he was ob- 
liged to reſign his Command in the Army, and 
to keep at a diſtance from Rome, till the Honour 
had been granted or refuſed him. He always 
wrote to the Senate a detail of his Conquetts ; 
and, if allowed of, and. a Triumph was decreed, 
the General, on the day appointed, crowned with 
taurel, made a Speech. to the People; after which 
the Senators, preceeded by the lower degree of 


Officers, began the march: The Spoils 2 
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from the Enemy followed; and the conquered 
Cities and Nations were repreſented in Gold, Sil- 
ver, and other Metal, with the Names of the 
Places which the Conqueror had ſubjected to the 
Roman Empire. The Prieſts aſſiſted on this oc- 
caſion, and led the Oxen deſtined for the Sacry- 
fice, dreſſed with Ribbands and Garlands: Theſe 
were followed by Chariots, whereon lay the 
Crowns, and other Enfigns of Honour, which 
the Provinces preſented to the Conqueror to adorn 
his Triumph. The Captive Monarchs and Ge- 
nerals, in Gold or Silver Chains, made pait of 


the Proceflion ; then followed the Officers of the 


Army, with the Crowns or Keys of the con- 
quered Cities: After this, preceeded by his Rela- 


tions and Friends, came the Conqueror, crowned 


with Laurel, and ſeated on an Ivory Chariot, 
with an Ivory Sceptre and an Eagle of Gold in 


his Hand: An Officer uſually ſtood behind him; 


and, leſt he ſhould be two much elated with this 
Splendor, cried aloud, Remember that thou art a 
Man. Before and after his Chariot were carried 


Pertymes, and every kind of muſical Inſtrument. 


The March was cloſed by the Generals, and ether 


Officers of the Army: and the Roman Legions 


ſung congratulatory Songs in honour of the Con- 
queror, The Proceſſion began without the Walls 


of Rome, by the Triumphal Gate, and paſſed 


through the City, under many Arches, eiected 


and adorned in honour of the Triumph to the 


Capitol: Here the Conqueror offered a Crown, 
and the Opima Spolia to Jupiter; then a Sacrihce 


Was made to the God, and the Conqueror was 


recondu ted with the like State to his Palace. 


But 
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But to return to the Relation of the Roman 
Affairs: Caſſius and Virginius being Conſuls, 
the Sabines, the moſt powerful Neighbour and 


Enemy of Rome, were entirely ſub- 
ho its bo ducd. g Peace was granted then, on 
payment of a yearly Contribution, and yielding 
part of their Land to the Romans: Tarquin, ſtill 
reftleſs, engaged the Latines, in his Intereſt. 
They again declared War againſt Rome, and 
found means to foment Tumults within the Walls 
of the City. Many of the poorer Citizens and 
diſcontented Slaves engaged in the Conſpiracy, 


but it was diſcovered by Sulpicius, one of the 


Conſuls, who put the Citizens to the Sword in 
the Forum, and the Slaves were condemned to be 
whipt with Rods, and crucified. e 

Notwithſtanding theſe unproſperous Attempts, 
Tarquin, aſſiſted by his Son- in- law Mamilius Oc- 


tavius, entered into a general League with the 


Peeple of Latium, and twenty-four Cities de- 
clared War againſt the Romans: They had well 
nigh fucceeded in their deſign, by the critical Si- 
tuation of the Reman People, who could procure 
no Auxiliaries from Abroad; and to the great 
ſurpriſe of the Couſuls and Senate, the lower 
Clafs of People refuſed to enliſt, unleſs they were 
firſt releaſed from their Debts by a Decree of the 


Senate : In this perplexed State, the Senate, on 


ſerious Confideration of their Affairs, laid afide 
for the preſent, the Conſular Office, and created 
a particular Magiſtrate, inveſted with an abſolute 
Power, and from whom there ſhould be no Ap- 
peal. This ſupreme Magiſtrate was named Die- 
talen, and his Office was to continue no long 

| than 
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man ſix Months. To this Decree of the Senate, 
the People gave their conſent, and Lartius Fla- 
vius, one of the Conſuls, was , J 

appointed to this high Office, 255. 
about ten Years after the firſt Creation of Con ſuls. 


CHAP, IV. 
T HE new . Di#ator ſoon appeaſed the cla- 
mours of the Multitude : He appointed 


: another Officer, who was called Magifter Equi- 
; tum, and had the command over the Hor /emen, 
as the Diclator had over the People: He alſo ap- 
pointed a Cenſus, or Survey of the People, by 
f which it appeared there were an hundred and 
6 fifty thouſand ſeven hundred men in Rome, able 
e WI to bear Arms: He ſoon after prevailed on the 
a Latines to ſuſpend the War, and a Truce was 
l agreed on for a Lear. Lartius conducted him- 
. lelf with great Dignity and Wiſdom, and reſign- 
e ed the Dictatorial Office before the end of ſix 
it Months. bi | 6 
er The late Truce being expired, the Latines by 
4 the inſtigation of Tarquin and his Sons, again 
he prepared for War, and appeared on the frontiers 
a of the Republic with an Army of forty thouſand 
de Foot, and three thouſand Horſe : The main body 
ed was commanded by Titus, his brother Sextus 
\te commanded the left; and Mamilius, Son-in-law 
p- to Tarquin, the right. The Romans, upon this, 
e- appointed Poſtbumius, one of their Conſuls, Dic- 
ger tator, and he advanced with all ſpeed to oppoſe 
aan this formidable Army of the Enemy, with a 


body 
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body of twenty-four thouſand Foot, and three 
thouſand Horſe, The Battle was fought near the 
lake Regillus, fourteen miles from Rome; and 
both fides behaved with great Reſolution and 
Courage; but the Victory at laſt fell to the R.. 
mans, and the Latine Army was entirely routed, 
The two Sons of Tarquin, and Mamilius his 
Son- in- law, were among the ſlain : Upon this 
bad ſucceſs of their Army, the Latines, in the 
moſt ſubmiſſive manner, ſued for Peace, and laid 
the blame of their late behaviour on the Nobles. 
This was the laſt War made in favour of Tar- 
Fe, © quin, who now, abandoned by all 
% V+ 257 the neighbouring States, withdrew 
himſelf into Campania, and died at Cuma, in the 
ninetieth Year of his Age. Es rn nn. 
In the enſuing Year freſh Troubles aroſe at 
A. U. 228. Fome, about the ſeverity of Credi - 
258. tors, A War alſo was undertaken 
againſt the YVol/ci, who had aſſiſted the Latines in 
the laſt Quarrel.. The Plebeians would not take 
Arms, or engage in the public Service till a De- 
cree was firſt paſſed to ſtop all proceedings 
againſt thoſe Debtors -that ſhould enter into the 
Army. Ten Legions were then raiſed under 
the command of Servilius the Conſul. The 
Volſci were defeated, and their Camp given to 
be plundered by the Soldiers, without reſerving 
part for the public Treaſury : By this conduct, 
Servilius gave offence to the Senate; and by the. 
perſuaſion of Appius his Colleague, they refuſed 
| kim a Triumph, and blamed his too great Con- 
deſcenſion to the People: The People, on their 
fde, were no leſs inflamed, and held private 
Conſultations with a deſign to form theraſelves 
| | into 
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The Hiſtory of RO ME. 
into a ſeparate body, and withdraw from the Pa- 
iricians: But as the Army by oath was bound 
never to deſert their Colours, by the advice of 
Sicinius Bellulus, they contrived an expedient te 
elude their oath, ' by privately taking away the 
Standards from the: Conſuls: They then withe 
drew themſelves to a Mountain three miles north 
of Rome, called Mons Sacer. ONE" 
In this dangerous conjuncture of Affairs, no 
one aſpired to the Dignity of Conſul, 
and Poſthumius Cominius and 9p. X 
Caſſius were appointed to that office by the ſole 
authority of the preſent Conſuls: Thele Patri- 
cans were equally in. favour with the Nobility. 
and People, and immediately conſulted about the 
return of the Malecontents to their obedience ; 
Menenius Agrippa, ſeconded by Valerius, urged 
allo the neceflity of a compoſure, and a com- 
pliance with the People: Appius, on the other 
tide, violently declaimed againſt the inſolence of 
the Rabble, and the imprudence of the Senate in 
any compliance with them, whom he ſaid would 
mat be ſatisfied till they had got the whole Power 
of the State into their hands. At length it was 
agreed that Menenius, and ſome of the moſt po- 
pular Senators, ſhould 
Mow the cauſe of their Revolt, and to bring 
tento reaſon : Among other diſcourſe, Aenc- 
us related to them the following Fable: Once 
upon a time the Members of the Human Body, 
© obſerving that the Belly did not toil as they 
did, rebelled and refuſed the Aliments neceſſary 
for its ſupport. Upon this, the Members grew - 
weak in proportion as the Belly became infirm, 
Hand ſoon found the 


A. U. 260. 
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to the Mutineers, to 


need they had of 
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% cauſe the Belly firſt received the Nouriſhment, 
% and afterwards communicated it to the Mem- 
« bers. Thus, ſays he, as the Senate and Peo- 
4 ple form but one and the ſame Body, that will 
«© be deſtroyed by Diviſions, and ſupported by 
Concord.“ : Tn 

The Multitude were ſo pleaſed with this Story, 
and the juſt Application made of it to them 
by Menenius, that they were willing he ſhould 


lead them to Rome, and they were ready to de- 


part; but Sicinius and F. Brutus (who, under 
the Sanction of the Name of the Founder of the 
- Republic, took upon him to reſcue the People 
from the Tyranny of the Senate) infiſted, that 
firſt the Commons, for their Security, ſhould 
have yearly Officers created out of their own 


Body, who ſhould have Power to relicve the Ple- 


beians from the Oppreſſion of the Senate, aud 18 


ſuffer none to be defrauded of their Rights. Ap. 


pus, on a Debate in the Senate, continued to 
oppoſe this Propoſal of the People, and foretold 
what Calamities this Condeſcenſion would incvita- 
bly bring upon the Commonwealth ; but it was car- 
Tied by a majority of Votes to agree to this de- 
mand, and Sicinius and F. Brutus were cholen 
the firſt Tribuncs of the People, This new-created 
Office greatly limited the Power of the Senate 
and the Nobility : for, under the pretence ot 


maintaining the Liberty of the People, theſe new | 
Officers modelled the State as they thought pro- | 
per: They interpoſed in the Decrees of the Fa- 
| thers, and ſtopped the execution of their Orders 
by only writing Vetamus underneath. In time 


following, their number was increaſed to hs | 
1 
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and they procured themſelves to be ſtiled Sacro- 
ſancti: It was alſo deemed the higheſt offence to 
offer them the leaſt Injury, or even to interrupt 
them when they were Speaking : and, indeed, 
the power of the Tribunes, in after-time, became 
ſo extravagantly great, that they ſet no bounds to 
their Conduct: They even aſſembled and diſ- 
miſſed the Senate at pleaſure, impriſoned the Con- 
ſuls, and often proved the cauſe of many dange- 
rous diſturbances in the Commonwealth. Other 
Officers were alſo appointed, named Adiles, 
whoſe employ was to ſuperintend the public Build- 
ings, and the AquzduQts of the City, alſo to re- 
| gulate the Weights and Meaſures, and to fee that 
| the Corn was not hoarded up, or the Markets 
foreſtalled : They had alſo power to inſpect into 
the Conduct and Behaviour of particular Perſons, 
ſo far as it regarded the public Welfare, Thete 
Officers being ſettled, the Commons returned to 
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5 their former Stations; but by the neglect of the 
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4 tillage of their Lands, occaſioned by this ſepara- . 

tion, there was a great Famine in the City the bf 

year following. „„ | 1 

It is before- mentioned, that the Romans were 1 

at this time at war with the Volſci. The Com- 1 

mons now readily inliſted themſelves under the nd 

Conſul Poſtumius, and Corioli, the capital City I 1 

a 1 l 14 

of that Nation, was beſieged by Lartius. The {4 
beſieged made a ſtrong ſally, and the Romans 


were driven back to their Trenches. On this 
fucceſs of the Enemy, Caius Alarcus, a valiant | 
Patrician, withſtood the Enemy's whole Force, 

and drove them back into the Town; he alſo fol- 

_ lowed them ſo cloſe, that he entered the Gates 

| | O 2 With 
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with them, and let the Roman Army into- the : 
City, and took it. The Volſci were fo terrified : 
at this heroic Action, that they ſued for a Peace, = 
and Caius Marcius had the firname of Coriolanu; ' 

8 


given him for his noble Conduct: He afterwards, 
in conjunction with Peſfumius, defeated the Au- 
tiates, who came to the ſuccour of the Yol/ci, 


By this overthrow they were forced to a Sub- f. 
miſhon, and make their Peace alſo. | p 
At this time died the late Conſal Menenius; C 
and, as if Poverty was hereditary to the national | 
Service, he alſo died peor, but was honourably ” 
buried at the Charge of the Public, and Money ot 
was given to his Family. This year allo a Cen- Ts 
fus of the People was performed, and one hun- 6 
dred ten thouſand Perſons, able to bear Arms, * 
were celled. | | EO | . 
The year following, the neglect of Tillage in b 
410 the former Seaſon was ſeverely felt, 1 
And cauſed a great Commotion in n 
the City. The Senate ſent to Sicily and other 5 
Parts of Haly to buy Grain; but the common U 
People grew turbulent, and laid the blame of this 0 
Scarcity upon the Patricians. On the arrival of } 7 
Corn from Syracu/e, freſh Diſputes aroſe between 15 
the Patricians and Tribunes, about the diſtribu- gel 
tion to the Public. Coriolauus, incenſed at the rho 
behaviour of the Commons, adviſed the Senators lat 
z0 cep up the Price of the Corn, and deliver it * 


out ſparingly, and net to give Encouragement 10 
the Ile af the Tian and the Rab ble, but 7 
wholly to ſuppreſs the Tribuneſhip, as the only _ 
way to remedy the diſorder of the State. This 57 
unguarded behaviour of Coriolanus gave great of- 


fence, and the Multitude were ready to fall —_ 
Na: the 


The Hiffory of ROME. 161 
me whole Senate; but they were reſtrained by the 
Tribunes, Who laid the blame on Coriolauus only: 
They ſent for the Adiles to apprehend him, and 

bring him before the People, but the Officers 
were repulſed by the young Parr:crans, who were 
gathered round Cor:olanus. On this commotion, 
the whole City was in a tumult, and the Tribunes 
ſummoned Coriolanus to appear before the Peo- 
ple: The Senate and Patricians took the part of 
C:riclanus, and he refuſed at firſt to obey the 
Summons ; but a day was fixed for his Trial, 
when, notwithſtanding all his public Services, he 
was condemned to perpetual Baniſhmeut by a ma- 
jority of the Tribunes. . | 
Coriolanus, attended by a few Friends only, 
betook himſelf to the Yalſc:z, the People whom he 
bad fo lately conquered; and, to revenge this 
behaviour oft the Citizens, he incited that Peo- 
ple to make War againſt the Romans. The 
Volſci had often experienced the Valour of Corio- 


lanus, and readily put confidence in ſo great a2 


General, who offered to avenge their Cauſe and 
his own. They ſoon found. a pretext of Quar- 
rel, and Coriolanus, in conjunction with: £itius 
Jullus, their General, invaded the Roman Ter- 
mories, and, with ſurpriſing rapidity, made him- 
felf Maſter of Latium and other Cities: He ſe- 


verely revenged himſelf on the Plebeians, and 
laid waſte their Land: And ſo great was the 


ſucceſs of this baniſhed General, that he ſoon 
lat down within five Miles of Rome. In the 
City there was nothing but Confuſion, and the 
utmoſt Deſpair ; the Patricians upbraided the 


Plebeians with Ingratitade, and the latter charged 
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162 Is Antient: Hiſtory. 
the former with Treachery, ſaying, That it waz 


Act to the Volſci as the higheſt Treaſon againſt 


\ a 


hy their Procurement that he invaded their Coun- 
try. In this perplexity the Tribunes ſent Ambaſ- 
ſadors to Coriolanus with an offer to repeal his 
Baniſhment, and that all his Demands ſhould be 
granted; but he received and diſmiſſed the Am- 
baſſadors with the Sternneſs and Reſolution of 
an injured Perſon, and drew his Army nearer to 
Rome They then deputed the Pontifices, Au- 


urs, and all the Miniſters of the Gods to go 


to him in a ſolemn Proceſſion, and humbly in- 
treat for an Accommodation: But, nothing 
moved with all this Pomp and Ceremony, he 
inſiſted, That all the Territories taten from the 


Volſci Heu be reftered, or they muſt expet? 


2be utmoſt Severity of Mar. His Reſentment 


was now carried to the utmoſt, and ready to be 


executed on the City, when Fetruria his Mother, 
Volumnia his Wife, with his Children in her 
Arms, accompanied by a great number of Ra— 
man Ladies, of the firſt Families, went out to 


meet him, and intercede for their Country: 


The approach of this illuſtrious Train, ſeconded 
by the Rhetoric and Endearments of his Mo- 
ther and Wife, at laſt prevailed over his great 


Spirit, and yielding to their Tears and preſſing 
Solicitations, he ſaid aloud, O Mother] Tu 
| have gained the Victory, moſt fortunately for our 


Country, but moſt deſtructive to, your San; and 
hereupon he drew off the Volſci into their own 
Country. Tullus, the Yo!/cian General, had no 
ſhare in the Honours of this Campaign, and, 
envious of Coriolanus's Glory, repreſented this 


the 


— ˙e ot tn 


| The Hiſtory of Rot. 163 
the State, and Coriolanus in an Aſ- 268 
ſembly of the People was aſſaſſinat : 5" 
ed. The Fol/cians buried him with every Mili - 
tary Honour, as a great General and Warrior, 
and the Roman Women were admitted to mourn 
for him ten months. . 
The Retreat of Corislanus raiſed the Romans 
from the loweſt State of Deſpondency; great Re- 
joicings were made at Rome, and the Senate erect- 
ed a Temple to the Fertune of Women, Fortunes 
muliebxi, on the ſpot where the Mother had ſo 
_ happily prevafled on the Son. Into this Temple 
none but Matrons were permitted to enter, and 
offer Sacrifice to the Goddeſs. ES 
No ſooner was this Storm over, but F:irginius 
and Cafſins being Confals, the * 
former took the Field againſt the ante Chr. 486. 
Equi, and ravaged their Coun- | LP 
try: Caſſius was ordered againſt the FVolſi and 
tlie Heruici a people of Latium, the Volſei Toon 
tued for Peace, having loſt Tallus their General, 
and their principal Men. The Hernici followed 
the example, and refuſed longer to contend with 
the Romans; Caſſius coneluded the Treaty with 
theſe laſt People, and received Money and Provi- 
hons from them as a conquered Nation; but af- 
fecting Popularity, and a Superiority in the State, 
he loſt much of the Good-will and Affection of 
„„ 5 : fs 
To recover this loſt Favour, and te remove 
the ſuſpicion of an aſpiring Temper, he pro- 
poled the Diviſion of the late conquered Lands, 
among the Plebeians; and alſo the public Lands, 
that, by the negle& of the Magiſtrates, had been 
ſeized on by the Rich, The Propoſal was 2 
” . poſed 
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poſed by the Senate, and alſo by the Tribanes, on 
a jealouſy that he endeavoured to regain the Con- 
fidence of the People, and to eſtabliſh the Sove- 


reignty in himſelf. This artful Propoſal was 


founded on the famous Agrarian Law, which 
occaſioned frequent Diſturbance in the Common- 
wealth : And on the motion of Appius Claudius, 
a Decrce was made that ten of the Senators 


(Decemvirt) ſhould be appointed to divide the con- 


erea Lands among the Romans and their new 
Allies: Caſſius, at the ſame time, was accuſed of 
having formed a dehgn to uſurp the Sovereignty 
AU a6 of Rome; and notwithſtanding 
Ante Chr. 48; he had been thrice Couſul, and 
TEN * honoured with two "I riumphs 
for his eminent Seryices to his Country, he fell a 
victim to his Ambition and Roman Liberty, and 
was condemned to be thrown headlows from the 
Tarpeian Rock. „„ 

The death of Caſſius ſtunned the Tribuncs, 
and all who were for carrying the Partition of 
Lands into execution, and for ſome time no far- 
ther mention was made either of the Agrarian 
Law, or the Creation of the Decemvixi. The 
Patricians had an intereſt in this delay, and, in 
order to take off the attention of the People, 
and prevent diſturbances at home, they waged 
War againſt the Veiextes, and other neighbour- 
ing States; but with little or no advantage on 


either Side. Theſe Foreign Concerns, however, 


did not ſolely engage their Attention; for diſa- 
greements, or rather ſtruggles for Power be- 


tween the Patricians and the Tribunes, frequently 
interrupted the general Affairs of the Common- 
wealth, till, at laſt, it was thought proper to 


accommodate 


The Hiſtory of Roms, 16g 


accommodate the difference between the Senate 
and People, and that each Party ſhould chooſe a 
Conſul, 


The Family of the Fabii were, at this time, 


in great eſteem in Rome; and for ſome Years 


held the Conſul/pip. The Vei- 3 
entes, e by ue Hetrurians, 3 8. 
at this time alſo marched with a e 478. 
powerful Army againſt the Romans : Menenius, 
Son of Menenius Agrippa, oppoſed them, but 
was well nigh overpowered; and had loſt his 
Army, had not Fabius, by a timely ſuceour, 
brought him off. The Romans retreated, and 


the Veientes made advances almoſt to the Walls 
of Rome, to the great Terror and Diſhonour of 


the City, To provide in future againſt the like 
incurſions from the Enemies of Rome, the Fa- 


mily of the Fabii generouſly offered themſelves 


for a guard to the Frontiers of the State, without 
any charge to the Public: And Marcus Fabius, 


with bis Family and Friends, to the number of 
four Thouſand, fortified themſelves in a Caſtle _ 


on the River Cremera, bordering on the Veientes, 
from whence they frequently annoyed thoſe Peo- 
ple. The Veientes, not daring to attack this va- 


liant Body of the Fabii, drew them into an Am- 
buſcade, where, being overpowered by numbers, | 


(but not without great ſlaughter A U. 65 
of the Enemy) they were all 297. 
killed on the ſpot. The Veientes alſo, taking ad- 
vantage of the bad Conduct of the Conſul Me- 
acnius, next day entered the Roman 'I erritories, 
and pofleſſed themſelxes of the Hill Janiculus, 
two Alles from Rome : Upon this Horatius, the 
other Conſul, withdrew his Army from the 
Vilſcs, 
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166  Antient Hiſtory. 
Volſci, and overthrew the Enemy in two different 
Battles. Sg 1 
The Campaign being ended, Menenius was 
called to an account, and heavily fined for not 
giving timely aſſiſtance to the Fabii. The day 
of tlieir Dede was placed among the Nefa/t: or 
unlucky days, on which no Work of Conſe— 
quence was to be undertaken. The War ſtill 
continued for two Years, when the Yeientes, with 
their Confederates the Sabines, were defeated; 
and a Truce was concluded between the three 
. Eſtates for forty Years, after repeated Conteſts 
for ſeven Years paſt. 7 
Upon this ſettlement of Peace abroad, new 
Commotions aroſe at home concerning the Agra- 
rian Law. a FI 
The Conteſt between the Senate and Tribune 


was revived ; In this. gy ſcan the Conſul Appius 


Claudius, the younger, ſeverely reprimanded the 
People for their rude and factious behaviour, 
The Tribunes upon this took upon them to com- 
mand the Conſul to depart the Aſſembly, and on 
his refuſal ordered him to be ſent to Priſon. 
This bold Act of the Tribunes raiſed a genen 
Tumult, which might have been productive of 
the worſt conſequences, had it not been checked 
by the intreaty and mild behaviour of Quintius 
the other Conſul ; but Appius ſtill oppoſing the 
| Azrarian Law or Diviſion of Lands, and upon 
his bad Succeſs the next Year againft the Felſcr, 
the Tribunes appointed him a day of Trial before 
the Pcople, which he prevented by deſtroying 
himſelf. „ 1 © 
The Struggle for Power ſtill continued, and 
the Tribhunes now aſſerted, That all the n, 
aug 
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ought to have equal Power in the Government, and 


that Ten Men ſhould be choſen to collect and 
publiſh the Laws. Cæſo Quintius, Son of Quin- 


tius Cincinnatus, was moſt forward to oppoſe this 
new demand of the Tribunes : On this account 


they appointed him a day of Trial before the 
People. This Proceeding of the Tribunes cauſed 
freſh Animoſity in the State: Cz/o was admitted 
to Bail, and, to evade his Trial, fled into He- 
truria. His Father afterwards ſold his Eſtate to 
reimburſe the Securities, and retreated to a {mall 
Farm near the Tiber, where he worked for his 
Support. This Quintius Cincinnatus was after- 
wards thought the molt proper Perſon to appeaſe 
the diſorders of the Government, and was made 
Conſul : The Meſſengers found him at Plough, 
and when they ſaluted him by the Name of Con- 


ful, and defired him to haſten his Journey to 
Rome, he ſaid, Then for this Year muſt my little 
Field go unſown, and we ſhall be in danger of 


Want. Cincinnatus executed his Office with ſo 
great Prudence and Courteſy, that the Commons 
were appeaſed, and declared their Opinion that 
there was no need of any new Laws. It is re- 
markable, that after this Con/ul and Senator of 
Rome had finiſhed his Year, he betook himſelf to 
his little Cottage, and his former laborious courſe 
of Life. „ 
The Aqui and Voelſei ſoon after revolted from 
their alliance with Rome, and the Roman Army, 
under M. Minutius, was in great Danger: This 
flung the City into the greateſt Conſternation, 
and it was agreed to appoint a D:&ator. VU 
Cincinnatus was immediately reſolved upon, an 
gun called from his Retirement. When the 
e Deputies 
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_ Anlient Hiftory. 
Deputies arrived with this ſecond Appointment, 
they tound him, as before, at the Plough. He 
departed with great Concern, ſaying, This Year's 
Crop muſt alfo be loſt, and my poor Family muſt be 
Harucd. The Difator encouraged the People, 
and with a numerous Troop, forced the Enemies 
Intrenchments, and obliged them to ſurrender at 
diſcretion + They were all made to paſs under the 
Jugum, or Yoke, in token of their Servitude; 
their chief Officers were carried to Rome in Irons, 
A. U. 296. and ſerved to adorn the Dife- 
Ante Chr. 457 tor's I riumph ; fixteen days af. 
7 ter, Cincinnatus reſigned his high 
Office, and, loaded with Honour, he refuſed every 
public Offer, and returned wo his Cottage. This 
Year the number of the Tribunes were increaled 
to Ten, with a Proviſo that the ſame T'ribune 
ſhould never be choſen twice. | 
The domeitic 'I ronbles of Rome ſeem at this 
time, in {ome meaſure, to be allayed ; but in 2 
tew Years after the Diſputes between the Patri- 
cians and Tribunes were revived : The latter {till 
endeavoured to advance their Power in the Go- 
vernment, and were {ſtrongly oppoſed by the for- 
mer. This Conteſt produced violent Heats and | 
Animoſitics on both Sides: The neighbouring 
States allo took advantage of theſe inteſtine Diſa- 
greements, and waged War againſt Rome. In 
this perplexed ſituation of Affairs, it was agreed 
to abolith the Cenſular Dignity ; for as Eutropius 
5 writes, The Conſular Govern- 
Sande. aca ment ceaſed, and inſtead of two 
Conſuls, ten Officers, or De- 
cemviri, were appointed, who had the ſupreme 
Power ; and the Tribungſbip was alſo ſuf. 
e pended 


Ante Chr. 451. 
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pended; On this [Inſtitution of the Drcemviri, 


People; it was at the fame time alſo appointed, 
that theſe Magiſtrates ſhould be changed every 
Year ; that the ſupreme Magiſtracy ſhould, by 
turns, be executed by one of them only, and he 
to have the Enſigns of Sovereign Authority, 
whilſt the other nine differed little in their ap- 


public Service, and acted with great Moderation 
and Affability: The Laws were reduced, and 
when approved of by the Senate and People, 


pavhe ee 

for Appius Claudius being retained in this high 
Office a ſecond year, had intereſt enough to pro- 
cure Perſons to be choſen with him, entirely de- 
voted to his pleaſure: They exerciſed their au- 
thority with licentiouſnefs; and many Citizens 


laid aſide all regard both to the Senate and Peo- 
ple, and continued themſelves in Power, declar-- 
ing, They were reſolved to act till they had re- 


an account of. their Adminiſtration. This beha- 
viour of Appius and his Companions was ſtrongly 
oppoted by his Uncle Claudius, and he went 
over to the Sabines, The example of Claudius 
was followed by many Families, who, rather than 
live under this new-erected Tyranny, went into 
a voluntary Exile, One remarkable Inſtance is 

To | „ related 


it was ordained that a body of Laws ſhould be 
compiled for the more ready government of the 


pearance from private Perſons. For a time theſe 
Decemviri applied themſelves diligently to the 
were placed on ten Tables in the Forum, for 


This happy beginning did not long continue; 


were unjuſtly put to death, or deprived of their 
Eſtates. Appius, and his . Colleagues, at length 


duced the Laws into order, and would then. give 
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related of Appius's Tyranny : On a pretended 
Crime, he ordered the Daughter of Virginius, a 
Plebeian, then in the Army againſt the Equi, to 
be brought before him, and with a view to de- 
bauch her, adjudged her for a Slave to one of 
his Dependents : Virginius, hearing of what had 


paſſed, left the Camp, and ſtabbed his Daugh- 


ter in the preſence of Appius; he then held up 


the Dagger to the Decemvir, and cried aloud, 
Appius, thou Tyrant! with this Knife I don 


#hee to certain Death He immediately ran through 
the City into the Camp, and perſuading the Sol- 
diers to revolt, they betook themſelves to Mount 
Aventine, till the Authority was taken from the 
A. U. 304. Decemviri, and their Perſons 
Ante Chr. 449% condemned. Upon this Change, 
Conſuls; and for ſome years after little material 
paſſed, except the repeated Broils between the 
Senate and People ; for nothing would ſatisfy the 
Commons but a Share in the higheſt Offices 
and Places of [Truſt ; and on every Quarrel with 
their Neighbours, they infiſted on being made 
partakers of the Con/ul/hip. The Tribunes allo 
upbraided the Conſuls with dangerous deſigns 
againſt the State, At length, to ſatisfy eack 


Party, it was agreed by the Senate and Commons, 
1 U. 10 that fix Governors ſhould be 
e e choſen with Conſular Power, | 
three Patricians, and three Ple- 
beians. This new Eſtabliſhment of Af:litary | 


Ante Chr. 443. 


Tribunes was of ſmall Duration, for in eight 
Weeks time they were conſtrained to lay down 
their Office, and Conſuls were appointed afreſh; 
the public Buſineſs alſo now increaſing, Hes 


Valerius and Horatius were made 


Magiſtrates 
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Magiſtrates were created, named Cenſers, fron 
their appointment to make the Cenſus of the Peo- 
ple, and to inſpect their moral Behaviour. 

For the ſpace of forty Years next enſuing, few 
intereſting Affairs appear in the Roman Hiſtory, 
The Heats and Feuds at home, indeed, cauſed 
frequent alterations in the Government; ſome- 
times the Patricians prevailed, arid Conſuls were 
appointed; a change ſoon occurred, and the Peo- 
ple gaining the Aſcendant, the Tribunes encroached 
on the Senate; and we find Conſuls, Difators, 
and Military Tribunes, at different times, exer= 
cifing the fupreme Dignity,  _ 

In the midſt of theſe National Contentions, 
Rome was afflicted with Famine . IJ. 
and Peſtilence, Which carried off a 8 8. 
great part of the Citizens: In ꝗ— 
this general Calamity, Sp. Malius, a worthy 
Knight, bought up Corn at foreign Markets, 
and diſtributed it at a low price among the 
poorer People. This generous conduct, gained 
him great Popularity, but the Senate ſoon be- 


came alarmed, and charged him with a deſign to 


aſpire to the Sovereignty. ©. Cincinnatus, now 
eighty Years old, was a third time choſen Di&a- 


N tor, and Malius was ſummoned to appear be- 


fore him; but he refuſed to ſubmit, and was 


killed by Servilius in the Forum, in conſequence 


of a Law, that every Citizen had power to put 
any Man to Death without form of Trial, pro- 
videc it could be proved he aſpired to the ſove- 
reign Dignity. 5 


The Fideuæ, a Roman Colony, revolted at 
this time from their Obedience to Rome, and put 
themſelves under the Protection of Telumnius, 


P42 


King 
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King of the Yeientes, By the inſtigation of this | 


Prince, they murdered the Roman Ambaſſadors, 
AU. 31G - that were ſent to enquire into the 
Save Chi a reaſon of this Conduct: On this 
5 437. occafion Ham. Emilius was ere. 
ated Dia tator, and obtained a great Victory over 
the Enemy: Tolumnius was killed by Cornelius 
Coſſus, a Roman Knight, in the Army; for this 
Action he obtained the honour of the Opima Spe- 
La, or Royal Spoils, which, with extraordinary 
pomp and ceremony, were conſecrated to Jupiter 
Feretrius. N 
The Volſci, ſome Years after, made incurſions 
A. U. 328 into the Roman Territories, took 
1288 a Verugo, a Town in Latium, from 
425. the Republic, and put the Gar- 
riſon to the Sword; to revenge the death of theſe 
brave Men, Fabius laid Siege to their City Anxur, 
and taking it by ſtorm, he gave it to be plundered 
by the Troops: At this time alſo a Decree was 
made that the Infantry ſhould be maintained in 
the Field at the public Expence; whereas before, 
every Soldier bore his own Charges in the War. 
About the ſame time the Siege of Veii was reſolv- 
ed on; and the Conſtancy of the Roman Soldiers 
was never more ſhewn than on this occaſion; for 
notwithſtanding the Inclemency of the Weather, 
and the moſt intenſe Cold, they continued the 
Siege the whole Winter, and covered themſelves 
with the Skins of Beaſts. This famous Siege 


was carried on with various ſucceſs for ſeveral | 


Years, during which time the Roman Army was 
greatly annoyed by the Hetrurians, and other 
neighbouring Nations, The Power and Bravery 


of the Veientes may be judged from their reſolute 
1 8 Defence: 


Town. Thus was the rich and 


Defence of their Capital : At laſt the Romans, 


booking on their Affairs as deſperate, determined 
to carry on the Siege witk the utmoſt Vigour, 


and appointed Furius Camillus, a diſtinguiſhed 
Captain, Dictator, Camillus deſpairing to carry 
the City by Aſſault, ſecretly cauſed a Paſſage to 
be dug under Ground to the very Caſtle. At 


the ſame time he amuſed the Enemy by the 
Appearance of a general Attack, and whilſt they 
were on their Defence on the Walls of the City, 


the Beſiegers made themſelves Maſters of the 


. 32 A. U. 357. 6 
ſtrong City of Ye taken after a | 
Siege of many Years. The num- n CAE IÞFe 
ber of the Aſſailants was prodigious, for the Se- 


— 


| nate had made a Decree, whereby all the Citizens 
were at liberty to repair to the Camp, and to 


ſhare in the Plunder: This cauſed Multitudes 
to go to the Army, and: they were greatly en- 
riched by the immenſe Booty which was found 
in that opulent City. Camillus, tranſported with 


the honour of ſubduing this great Rival of 


Rome, triumphed in a more magnificent manner 
than uſual, and cauſed his Chariot to be drawn 
by four Milk-white Horſes. This was looked. 


upon as a fingular Act of Vanity in the Dicta- 


tor, as the Romans. held the Horſes of that 
colour ſacred, and peculiar only to Jupiter and 


the Sun. Upon this Conqueſt a propoſal was | 


made by Stcinius, a Tribune, to divide the Senats 
and People, to ſettle one Part at Veli, and that: 
the two Cities ſhould» form: but: one Republic; 
this motion was over-ruled by Camillus, whereby 
he fell under the diſpleaſure of the Plebeians. 


This: alſo was farther. increaſed by his neglect ta 
1 perform 
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perform a Vow he had made to Apollo, when he 
took the command of the Army. The Aruſpi- 
ces were conſulted, and they declared- that the 
Gods were angry at this omiſhon, whereupon 
the Senate decreed that every Soldier ſhould re- 
turn the tenth part of his ſhare of the late plun- 
der. This Decree cauſed a general murmur 
among the People, who had already ſpent the 
greater part of their Spoil. To appeaſe this 
commotion, the Roman Ladies made good the 
Deficiency, and freely contributed their Jewels 
and Drefles, to purchaſe a Vaſe of Gold, which 
they ſent to the Temple of Apollo at Delphos. 
In return for this act of ſpirited. Generoſity, it 
was decreed by the Senate, that Funeral Orations. 
mould hereafter be made in honour of illuſtrious 
Women, which, till this time, had never been 
mw: 2 C | 
The Commons now meditated new difturb- 
, ances, when happily for the pub- 
1 lic quiet, the Falſe, a People of 
* 39% Hetruria, revolted from their 
obedience to Reme; but they were ſoon reduced 
by the generous behaviour of Camillus, and ſub- 
mitted to the Romans. There had been now 
no Conſuls for fifteen Years paſt, when the Tri- 
bune Sicinius revived his propoſal for removing 
part of the People to Veli. The Tribes were 
aſſembled on this occaſion, but by the conſtancy 
of Camillus and other Senators, the Propoſal was 
again rejected. At length this illuſtrious Ro— 
man was himſelf cited by the Tribunes before 
the People, on pretence that he had converted 
part of the Spoils of the Yeii to his own ule: 
Camillus, perceiving he had loſt. the Good - wil 


of 
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of the People, by his ſteadineſs: in oppoſing the. 


Plebeian Faction, and. by maintaining the Mili+- 
tary. Diſciplines. went of his own, accord into- 


Baniſhment, and not appearing: to the Citation, 
was fined fifteen: thouland Aſſes: On his de- 
parture he prayed, That if bis S 
Exile was unjuſt,. his: Enemies 1 0 . . 

might repent it, and that it might ent. 39 r. 
appear to the whols World how: ſerviceable his. 
Sword had been te his Country: A freſh inſtance 


the Citizens of the moſt diſtinguiſhed Merit 


dear Arms. Bo | 

Indeed Rome never ſtood more in need of her 
. Strength than at preſent, for ſhe was on the eve 
5 of encountering Enemies far more formidable 
of than any ſhe had hitherto engaged. The Geltæ, 
ir a People of Gaul, had long ſince ſettled them - 


ed WM {elves in 7aly, and founded Milan, Breſcia, and 


other Cities in Lombardy. On a pretence of 
a breach of the Law of. Na- A. U. 36 

tions by the Romans, theſe Peo- * Fg 1 
ple made War againſt them. un- ante Chr. 300. 
der Brennus their King: The Armies met near 
Alla, at eleven Miles diſtant from Rome; and 
Brennus obtained a compleat Victory. The Re- 
mans were in the utmoſt deſpair on the Loſs 
of this Battle, and were ſtruck with ſo great a 
Panic at the Size and Armour of theſe Strangers, 
that they betook themſelves to flight; inſomuch 
tat when Brennus, four days after, entered 
| = Rome, 


this of e and Apprehenſion, . leſt: 


ſhould invade the Public Liberty. A Genſus of 
the People was made at this time, and it appeared 
that they were an hundred and fifty-two thouſand 
dave hundred and eighty- three Citizens able to 
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196 Antient Hiſtory. 
Rome, he found the City abandoned and left 
to the fury of his Army: Some few Senators 
only remamed m the Forum, who, rather than 
leave their Country in this time of Diſtreſs, de- 
voted themſelves to death : Theſe were killed, 
and the whole City was plundered and ſet in 
Flames. To aveid the general Slaughter, many 
Citizens had taken refuge in the Capitol. This 
was beſieged by the Gauls, and in the dead of 
night they had contrived to take jt by Surprize, 
but they were diſcovered by the cackling and 
noiſe of the ſacred Geeſe that were kept in the 
Femple of June: On this Alarm, Manlius, a 
Patrician ot great Courage, firſt attacked the 
Enemy, and the Romans drove the Behegers 
down the Rock: For this hereic Behaviour, 
Manlius was rewarded with the additional Name 
of Capitolinus. „ | 
Camillus had retired! to Ardea, a Town in La- 
zum, and moved by the calamity of his Coun- 
try, prevailed on the Ardeans to raife an Army 
under his command, to oppoſe: a Party of the 
Gauls that were appointed to lay waſte the neigh- 
bouring Country: With this Army he ſo &- 


were left to carry the News of their Defeat. 


of the Rimans, who-ſent to Camillus, and begged 


fectually deſtroyed the Enemy, that ſcarce any | 
This turn of Fortune raiſed the fainting Spirits 


him to forget all former Injuries, and become 
their General: The Senate appointed him Dias | 
tor, and he broke off the Treaty that was on 
Foot between the Gauls and the Romans, declar- 
ing that he only, as Dictator, had the Power of 
making Peace, He then attacked the Enemy, | 
and fo entirely routed them, that all the Komes | 
3 Territories 


S as oe as... 
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Territories were in a ſhort time cleared from 
theſe ſucceſsful Invaders. Thus was Nome, in 
its full Glory, unexpectedly taken and reduced 
to the 1 elt Extremity: and, in ſeven Months, 
as unexpectedly recovered from its deplorable Con- 
dition. Camillus, for this his eminent Service 
to his Country, had a noble Triumph decreed, 
him. This remarkable Event came to paſs, 


A. U. 365. Ante Chr. 388. 


SH. . 

; | A® great part of the Citizens had withdrawn 
1 themſelves from Rome, and the City was 
become a heap of Ruins; the Tribunes were for 
abandoning the City entirely, and removing them 
elves to Veii. This motion was again oppoſed 
by Camillus, who repreſented to the People, how: 
diſhonourable it would be to forſake the Seat of 
heir Anceſtors, and te inhabit a conquered and 
enſlaved City, Upon this, the City was ordered. 
to be rebuilt with all diligence ; and in leſs than 
twelve Months, Rome roſe out of its Aſhes, and 
Camillus was looked on as its ſecond Founder. 

This noble Roman was now a A- T7. 66 
third time made Dictator, and fs ? oh wa | 
vrerthrew the Aqui, the Hetru- e 
, and other Enemies of the Republic: He alfo: 
[covered from the FYo//ci ſome Towns they had 
ately wreſted from the Romans, for which Ser- 
fice he had the honour of a third Triumph. 
Soon after, Manulius Capitolinus, elated 1 
| te 
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A. U. 469. the late Service he had done his 
e, Ba. Country, began to raiſe diſturb. 

384. ance in the City, and diſcovered 
an ambitious deſign on the Sovereignty : He was 
ſtrongly oppoſed by Camillus, and ſent to Priſen 
by Cornelius Coſſus, at this time Dictator; but 
he was foon after ſet at Liberty by the Senate, for 
fear of the Populace, who did not forget his 
noble Service, and went into Mourning as in 
times of any public Calamity. At length the 
Tribunes, alarmed at the danger of the State, 
and the increaſe of Faction, impeached him be- 
fore the Comitia, by whom he was condemned 
to death, and thrown headlong from the Capitol 
he had ſo lately ſaved. Thus was Rome ever 
Jealous of her Liberty, and the greateſt merit 


could not atone for the leaſt attempt againſt it. 


Notwithſtanding theſe repeated Succeſſes of 
1 the Romans, freſh diſputes aroſe 
e ith their Neighbours, and Ca- 
Ante Chr. 383. . ages © 3 

millus was again choſen to op- 
poſe the Velſci. He was now advanced in Yeats, 
and weak in Bed, but he cauſed his Soldiers to 
lift him on his Horſe ; and his Troops, animated 
by his Bravery, entirely routed the Enemy : 
The Inhabitants of Præneſte, a Town of La- 
tium, alſo made incurſions into the Roman Ter- 
ritories, and forced their way to the very Walls 
ef Rome, but they were defeated by ©. Cincin- 
nat as, the younger, Who was appointed D:#atir | 
on that occaſion. Inteſtine Broils alſo aroſe in 
the City about the Election of a Plebeian, to the 
Conſulate, inſomuch that no ſupreme Magiſtrate 
was choſen for five Vears; and the City remall-| 

ed in a ſtate of Anarchy and Diſerder. In _ 
2 


midſt of theſe domeſtic Gontentions, News was 
brought that the Gauls, with an Army of many 


Thouſands, were marching from the Adriatic 


Sea, towards Rome: Upon this, private Differ- 
ence gave way to public Safety, , U. 48, 

and Camillus was a fifth time * A. =. 5 
pointed D:ator, and engaged the e N 


Cauls at the River Anio ; the Enemy was entirely 


routed, and the Romans now deſpiſed the Gauls 
as much as they had before dreaded them. : 

On the return of the Romans from this Vic- 
tory, the public contentions were revived. The 
Plebeians ſtill inſiſted to have Conſuls choſen from 
their own Body, and were oppoſed by the Se- 
nate. In this diſpute, and whilſt Camillus was 
upon the Tribunal, the Tribunes ſent an Officer 
to ſeize him, and ordered him to be pulled from 
his Seat. Notwithſtanding this tumult, Camil- 


lus laid down his high office of Di#ator, hut 


went to the Senate-Houſe ; where, after great 
conteſts and variety of opinions, an expedjent 
was propoſed and agreed to, That one of the Con- 


ſuls for the Future might be choſen from among the 


Plebeians ; at the ſame time the Military Tri- 


bunes were entirely laid afide, and a Reconciliation 


was made between the Patricians and the People; 


and a Temple was erected and dedicated to Con- 


rd. A new Officer alſo, named , +; 98 
Prætor, was created out of the 85 8 8 6 

body of the Patricians. At the . 
lame time alſo, the Patricians farther obtained 
the Election of two new Zdiles, who were call- 
ed Adiles Curules, from the Ivory Chair in 


ro 
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to fuperintend and direct the public Games and 


Diverſions. © 


The Year following the Plague raged in Rome, 


and Camillus died of that Diſtemper. The great- 
eſt honours were paid to his Memory; for not- 


withſtanding his great age, his death was eſteemed 


an infinite loſs to the Republic. To avert this 
national Judgment, public Games were exhibited, 
the Statues of the Gods were removed, and ſump- 

tuous Entertainments were provided for them: 
And, according to an antient Superſtition, a Nail 
was drove by the Difator, with great Ceremony, 
into Fupiter's Temple in the Capitol. The Year 
following the Ground of the Foram opened. 
The Augurs were conſulted on this new Event, 
and made Anſwer, That the Gulph would not cbſe, 
unleſs the Romans threw what they had moſt va- 


liable inte it: To appeaſe the Anger of the Gods, 


M. Curtius, a brave young Roman, voluntarily 
leaped into the Gulph, and freed his Coney 
from this ſore Calamity, 

The Romans were at this time challenged to 
ſingle combat, by a Gaul of great Bulk and Sta- 


A. U. ture: The Challenge was ac- | 


Ante Obr. 3 50. cepted by T. Manlius, who ſlew 


honour, and from this Action his Poſterity ſew 
ceived the firname of Torquatus. 
The Gauls ſtill infeſted the Roman Territories; 


and two Years after, the whole body of the 
| Hetrurians took up Arms againit | 
2. Vo 401. Rome. On this attack Manlius | 


Torquatus was made Dic tator, = 
the 


his Foe, and taking a Torquis or 
Golden Chain from his Neck, he returned with 
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che Enemy was ſoon brought to a Peace: Soon 
after the Gauls again became troubleſome, and 
offered a ſingle combat, but they were overcome 
by M. Valerius; and he, from 4 - 
the incident of a Crow ſettling. Ar A _ 8 
on his Head, and with his Bea 5 ee 56 4s 
and Wings aſſiſting him during the Engagement, 


Poſterity. About three years after the Aurunci 
a People ſettled beyond the Yolſc:, and one of 
the ſix Nations of Latium, made a ſudden inva- 
fion on the Roman Territories, but they were 


Tir a. * 


alſo defeated by Furius Camillus the Dictator. 


| By theſe repeated Conqueſts the Romans poſſeſſed 
5 all Latium, viz. the Volſci, Aqui, Rutuli, Her- 
, nici, and Aurunci, together with 
2 great part of Hetruria, and Sa- 
bina, inſomuch that their Do- 


A. U. 409. 


4 minion exceeded double the extent of the Land 
J which they poſſeſſed at the expulſion of their 
1 Kings. „„ 
10 8 5 

a- '& H A P. VI. 

. . . 

W T H E Roman State being now in full Strength 
1 and Power, their next Quarrel was with 
* the Samnites, a hardy People, deſcendants of the 
e lines: They inhabited a confiderable part of 
Be Italy, at an hundred Miles diſtant from Rome, 
wh and what is now part of the Kingdom of Na- 
pe W 7: This War was begun at the importunate 
77 W treaty of the Campanians, a People of Italy, 


and Flo interfered in a Quarrel between the Samnites 
5 i 
the | Q 


had the firname of Corvus given to him and his 


Ante Chr. 344. 
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and Sidicini, a People in the ſame Country: 
The Conſuls Valerius and Cornelius led the Ph 


\ 
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man Armies, and gained a ſignal Victory over 
the Samnites, The Tribune Decius greatly ſig— 
nalized himſelf in this Action, and was highly 
honoured by the Scnate and People for his im- 
The War with this People and 


portant Service. 
the neighbouring Latines was kept on foot for 


Jome Years, but no remarkable tranſaction hap- 


pened, unleſs it be related that in an Engagement 
with the Latines ſtrict orders were given by the 


Conſuls Manlius Torquatas, and Decius, that no 
one ſhould fight without leave, on pain of death. 
It was alſo agreed by the Conſuls that whatever 
part of the Roman Army was diſtreſſed, the 
Commander ſhould devote himſelf to death: De— 
cius being hard preſſed by the Enemy, according 
to this agreement devoted himſelf to the Gods, 
and ruſhing violently into the midſt of the Ene- 


my, after a great ſlaughter, loſt his Life: The 
Son of Manlius alſo advancing to take a view of | 


the Enemy, accepted a Challenge from Alellus, 
a Captain of the Latines, and flew him: the Son 
brought away the Spoils of the Enemy, and laid 
them at his Father's Feet, who commended him 
for his valour, but at the ſame time cauſed him 
to be put to death for fighting without orders, 
"The Latines were vanquiſhed, and ſued for peace, 
but afterwards breaking their agreement, the Ro- 
man Generals conquered all Latium, and granted 


the Inhabitants of the ſeveral Cities different Con- 
ditions of Peace. 


At this time Ships were firſt brought to Rom, 


from Antium, a City of the Volſci: The Rofira, 
5 or 
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or Beaks of theſe Ships were , x7 41% 
fixed by the Romans to the Gal- , Chr. 38 
1 f 338. 

lery of the Forum, where the p ES 
public Orations were made, and from this cir— 
cumitance it was named the Rerum. | 

The War with the Samnites was renewed, and ih 
pi Roman Army, by a Strata- , JI. 4325 it 
gem of the Enemy, was brought 
to great di{grace, By falſe intel- 
ligence they were drawn into a narrow paſs, from 
| whence. it was impoſſible to retreat. In this fi- [ | 
| tuation the Conſuls were obliged to make a Treaty | j 

with the Samnites on ignominious Terms, and = | 

. ſubmitted to paſs under the yoke of obedience. ti 
fo This ſhameful difaſter greatly afflicted the Roman if 
People ; deſpair and vexation appeared in every ith 
part of the City. The Con/uls refuſed to appear it 
in public, and the whole State fell into diſorder. 
: The Year following, the Romans conſidering 

that this Treaty was not gained by honourable 
Battle, but extorted by craft and ſurpriſe, elected 
Papirius Curſor, and Publius Philo, Conſuls. 
The late Conſul Peſfumius and his Colleague of- 
terea to deliver themſelves up to the Enemy, and 
break the difgraceful Treaty they had laft year 
made ; alledging, That they two only were obliged 
to obſerve the Articles, aud not the State, which 
was altogether ignorant of what was done, This 
generous offer of the Coanjuls AX ga 
was gratefully accepted of by the . 5.455 _ 
Senate, but refuſed by Pontius, Ante Ohr. $296 
General of the Samnites: Upon this, the Treaty 
was declared void, and Papirius was ſent againſt 
them; he entirely defeated the Army of the Sam- 4 
altes, relcaſed the Raman Hoſtages which had 1 


Q 2 eee | 


Ante Chr. 321. 


— 
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been delivered up on the late Treaty, and in their 
turn treated the Samuites in the ſame ignominious 
manner, by obliging them to paſs under the Yoke, 
in token of ſubjection. Tabius Maximus was 
the year after made D:&ator : he conducted the 
War with great ſucceſs, and confiderably enlarged 
the Roman Territories on that fide of Italy. At 
A. U. 432. length, after many great loſſes, 
AmnChr, 424. during the ſpace of fourteen 
Years, the Samuites obtained 
Peace, and the former League was renewed be- 

_ tween theſe two People. | 
On the conclufion of this Peace, the Romans 
turned their Arms againſt the Aqui, who had 
taken part with the Samnztes in their late Quar- 
rels: the Umbrians, a People north of Rome, 
joined with the Sabines and Hetrurians againſt 
Rome at the ſame time. This occaſioned Vale- 
1 rius Corvus to be created Difta- 
Ante Chr. 303 tor: He entirely broke the Power 
303“ of the Hetrurians, and reduced 
all their Territories to the Roman Subjection; 
the Umbrians allo loſt a conſiderable part of their 
Country, and the Romans extended their Domi- 
nion on every fide. A Luftrum, or Ceſs of the 
People was made a few Years after, when there 
were found to be two hundred and ſeventy- three 
thouſand free Citizens of Rome. : 
After fix years reſpite, the Samnites broke their 
League with the Romans, but they were totally 
defeated by the Conſuls Fabius Maximus and 
Decius Mus. In this Achon, Decius ſeeing his 
party retire, in imitation of his Father, ruſhed 
into the midſt of the Enemy: He een his 
Army 
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Army at the expence of his own Life, and the 
Romans became Victors; the Samnites, however, 
vcntured another Battle two years after, and gained 
a great advantage over Fabius Gurges; upon this, 
his Father, Fabius Max imus, the late Conſul, in 
order to cover his Son's Diigrace, put himſelf 


in command under him. This 
gave 2 new turn to Affairs; the 
Samnites were defeated, Pontius 


A. U. 461. 
Ante Chr. 292. 


their General was taken. Priſoner, and carried to 


Rome by Garges; who returned home in Tri- 
umph, attended by his Father, and who, on this 
occaſion, had acted as his Lieutenant. 

A League was now made a tourth time witlz 
the Samuites, and for ſome years following, no 
remarkable Event happened in the Reman Affairs; 
interior Diſputes, and exterior Battles of no great 
conſequence. fill up the ſpace of many Years ; 
but at length the Romans found a freſh Enemy 
in the Tareutini. Theſe People inhabited a large 
and rich City of Italy, at the diſtance of two 
hundred and. torty Miles from Rome, and had 


plundered ſeveral Roman Ships: This ſeizure of 


their Ships was reſented by the Romans; and the 
Turentines finding themſelves not able to oppoſe 
their Power, applied to Pyrrhus, King of Epi- 
rus, for aſſiſtance. This famous (7 
Commander was of a generous \,* 47h. 
Ante Chr. 280 
and ambitious Diſpoſition : He y 
promiſed afhſtance to the Tarentines, and paſſed 
over into Italy with an Army of forty thouſand 
Horſe and Foot, and twenty armed Elephants, 
He firſt offered to Levinus. the Roman Conful 


aud General, to become Mediator between the: 
; Q3 EE Romans 
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Antient Hiftory. 
Romans and Tarentines, but Levinus made an- 
ſwer, That the Romans neither deſired his Media- 
tion, nor feared bis Power : He then conducted 
the Meſſengers through the Camp, and bid them 
tell their Maſter what ihey had ſeen. The Ar. 
mies met on the Plains of Heraclea, where a ge- 
neral Engagement enſued : Pyrrhus behaved with 
great Bravery and Reſolution, and the Romans 
were routed ; for, beſides a great Slaughter, eigh- 
teen thouſand were taken Priſeners. Pyrrhus 
afterwards directed his march towards Rome, ad- 
vanced as far as Prenc/te, and laid waſte all be- 
A 
Pyrrhus treated the Reman Priſoners with great 
civility, but finding that large Reeruits arrived 
in their Army, he tent Cineas, a powerful Rhe- 
torician, to the Senate, and offered to make 2 
Treaty with the Romans, requiring only for him- 
Telt and the Tarentines, their Alliance and Friend- 
Mip. The eloquence of the Ambaſſador wrought 
on the Senate, and ſomewhat inclined them to a 
"Treaty. This, however, was ſtrongly oppoled 
by Appius Claudius, an antient Senator, and Ci- 
neas was diſmiſſed with an Anſwer, That when 
Pyrrhus had withdrawn his Forces out of Italy, 
they would treat with him abeut Friendſhip and 
Alliance. After Cineas was returned, the Ko— 
mans ſent to Pyrrhus about the Ranſom of Fa- 
bricius, and other Priſoners : This Commander 
had formerly been Conſul, and was revered for 
his great Virtue and profeſſed Poverty. Pyrrhus 
treated him with the higheſt marks of Diſtinc- 
tion; and, by the offer of the moſt valuable 
Preſents, endeavoured to work upon the Mind 
of Fabricius, and diſpoſe him to has Ia 
1 by 
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but the great Civility and proffered Bounty of 
the Prince made no impreſſion on the Roman, 
Pyrrhus, amazed at the greatneſs of his Soul, 
releaſed the Priſoners with. only a Promiſe from 
him, That if the Senate accepted not of Peace, 
they ſhould return: This accordingly they did, 
for the Senate would hearken to no Accommoda- 
tion, and the War was continued. A. U. | 
The Armies engaged near A/cu- Fo hg | 
lum, a City of Apulia, where it arid > 
is faid that the Romans were worited > The Ene- 
_ my's Army was allo ſo greatly weakened, that 
Pyrrhus declared / he gained ſuch another Vice 
tory be was undone, Hiſtory relates a remarkable 
Inſtance of Roman Generofity in the Perſon of 
Fabricius : This General being on a march 
againſt Pyrrbus, his Phyſician privately. made 
offer to poiſon his Sovereign for a Reward ; Fa- 
bricius. dildained the Propoſal, ſent the Traitor 
in chains to Pyxrhus, and in an obhging Letter 


acquainted. him, That the Romans abhorred all 


treacherous Practices, and conquered their Enemies 
by the Sword, not by the Treaſon of their Subjects. 
Such was the noble Spirit of the Romans ; and 
Pyrrbus, that he might not be exceeded in ge- 
neroſity, ſent all the Priſoners to Rome: The 
Romans, on their fide, alſo returned the like 


number of Tarentines and Samnitcs: This mu- 


tua] act of kindneſs did not however bring on 
a Peace; Pyrrhus, in a future Battle near Bene- 
ventum, was entirely defeated by the Roman Army, 
with the loſs of thirty-three thouſand Men, Af- 
ter this defeat, Pyrrhus retired to Epirus, and 
loon after died at Argos, a Principal City of Pe- 
loponneſus, FT Om 5 
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188 Antient Hiſtory. 
At this time Ambaſſadors arrived at Rome from 
Ptolemy, King of Egypt, to treat 

75 * Un * 6 of an Alliance with the Romans. 
Ante Car. 229% IT pe City of Tarentum being de- 
moliſhed, the War with thoſe People and the 
Samnites was ended. The Romans ſoon after 
ſubdued the Saleutini, the Umbri, and the Lu- 
canii. Theſe were made provinces of Rome; 
and indeed the Romans had now lo far extended 


their Empire, that it was reckoned to contain five 


hundred Miles in length, and an hundred and 
thirty in breadth, inſomuch that the greateſt part 
of [taly was now in Subjection, or in Alliance 
with them. The Sabines alto, who before had 
been made Denizens of Rome, now received the 
A. U. 489. | ight of you in all Pour _ 
Ante Chr. 264. 10NS: At GH time, Silver Mo- 

ney was firſt coined and made 
current in Rome; and on a Cenſus, or general 
Calculation of the People, the number of Citi- 
zens able to bear Arms was found to be two 
hundred and nincty-two thuuſand two hundred 
and twenty four. The Combats by Gladiators 
were this year firſt introduced into Rome; an 
Excrciſe well adapted to the Temper of the Ro- 


NA. 


CHAP vn. 


HE overthrow of Pyrrhus, and the late 
1 Conqueſts, made way for the more firm 
Eſtabliſhment of the Roman Empire; and it 
was now the Romans firſt yentured out of Tah. 


Mean Gy 


ate 


rm 
| 3t 
aly. 


King of Syracuſe; Rome and Carthage contended 
which ſhould relieve, or rather become Miſtreſs 


of this. Country, under pretence of relieving it; 
This Conteſt proved the occaſion of ſtrife be- 
tween the two ambitious and rival Cities. Car- 


thage was an antient City on the Coaſt of Africa, 


founded by Dida Queen of Tyre, long before the 


Foundation of Rome. The tas aus by 


Trade and Navigation, had not only extended 
their Dominion in Africa, but had got great 
footing in Spain. They alſo gave Law to the 
Hands of Cerca and Sardinia in the Mediter- 


ranean Sea; and now, under colour of a friendly 


Aſſiſtance, aimed at the Sovereignty of Sicily. 


This extenſion of Empire by the Carthaginians, 
could not, without a jealous Eve, be obferved 


by the Romans, who alſo had a view of carrying 


their Arms and Empire beyond the limits of their 
own Country. The Conſul Appius Claudius, 
unexpeQtedly paſſing over to Meſſana, defeated 
Hiero, who had laid Siege to that City: He after- 
wards attacked the Carthaginians in their Camp, 


and defeated them. Appius, on his return to 


Rome, received the firſt Triumph that was ever 


granted for any Foreign Conqueſt, The Romans 


were ſo intent on improving their Succeſs; that 
the next year both Conſuls paſſed over to Sicily 
with all their Legions. They made Peace with 


Hiero, and directed all their Councils to the Con- 


queſt of that Iſland. This was the rife or be- 
zinning of the firſt Punie or Carthaginian War; 
a Period of Time and Hiſtory that is productive 
of the greateſt Events in regard to theſe two 
powertul States; but the compals of this Work 

1 will, 
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Aiſſana, a City of Sicily, was befieged by Hiers 
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other Cities of Africa; and no Peace could be 
obtained by the Carthaginians, from Regulus, 
but on the moſt hard Conditions: The Lacedæ- 
monians ſent Greek Troops to their aſſiſtance, un- 
der Xantippus, a brave and experienced General. 
Fortune now favoured the x £306 hag ; Regu- 
Ius was defeated and taken Pri- U. 
ſoner, with five hundred Romans, Aa 75 
the Companions of his Misfor- u. 253 
tune. The Romans alſo ſuſtained great loſs by 
Sea; for on their return to Italy, the greateſt part 
of their Fleet, confiſting of three hundred and 
fifty Sail, were deſtroyed by a ſtrong Tempeſt, 
and both their Conſuls periſhed. The like Miſ- 
tortune attended them the year after, when the 
loſt one hundred and fifty Ships. The Romans 
were ſo greatly diſcouraged at this repeated ſeries 
of 11] Events, that they declined farther Naval 
Engagements, and decreed that fixty Ships only 
ſhould be kept at Sea to guard the Itallan Coaſts. 
The Conſul Metellus, on the other fide, raiſed 
the Spirits of the Romans, by a dreadful over- 
tirow in Sicily of the Carthagi- : 
nians under 4 Arubal their Ge- 2 a 
neral: Twenty thouſand Men 73525 
were killed, and twenty-ſix Elephants were taken; 
for this action a ſplendid Triumph was decreed 
Metellus; and Aſdrubal, on his return to Car- 
age, was condemned and executed. 

The Carthaginians, wearied out with this te- 
dious War, ſent Ambaſſadors to Rome, to make 
Overtures of Peace: Regulus had now been a 
Priſoner in Carthage five years; and the Cartha- 
ginians engaged him to plead their Canle ; but 
| hey firſt exacted a promiſe from him to return 
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to Carthage, in caſe the Embaſſy proved unſ Y 


ceſsful : It was at the ſame time hinted: to him, * 
that his Life depended on the ſucceſs of his Ne- # 
gotiation. On his arrival at Rome, he acquaint- FL 
ed the Senate with the motive of his Journey, 
and at the ſame time uſed every Argument to re 
diſſuade the Romans from Peace, or an Exchange w 
of Priſoners, who, he ſaid, had ignominionſhy a 
ſurrendered their Arms to the Enemy: And that as th 
to himſelf, he was far advanced in years, and Pi 
looked upon death, though inflifted with the moſt lis 
cruel Torture, as nothing in competition with the FT 
Service of his Country. He at length prevailed tin 
on the Senate to comply with his noble and un- the 
paralleled Countel ; and though he well knew the di, 
fatal conſequences to himſelf, the illuſtrious Pri- Wit 
ſoner would not break his Engagement with the of 
Enemy, but returned to Carthage: And it is tin 
Horrid to relate, that the Carthaginians impri- out 
ſoned him in a Dungeon, and cutting off his Eye- ing 
lids, ſet him erect againſt the Sun Beams: they I 
next put him in a Barrel of pointed Nails, and the 
at laſt nailed him to a Croſs, and leſt him in this Arn 
condition to expire. By this one A& only did paſt 
the Carthaginians bring an eternal Infamy on {tal 
themſelves and their Country. The Romans tra 
hearing of the horrid deed, were greatly enraged, days 
and delivered Hamilcar the Carthaginian Gene- year 
ral, and other Priſoners, to Marcia the Wife of leng 
Regulus, who ſhut them up in an Armory fillet W the . 
with Spikes, with an intent to torture them, and W 421; 
inflict the Puniſhment on them her Huſband Colo 
had received ; but the Magiſtrates interfered, and In 
they were treated with greater moderation, #9 . 
on 


let the Enemy know, the Romans were 100 gene- 
” ol 
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vous to inſult over the Miſeries of unhappy Ben, 


though merited by the Big beſt Reſentment, as 2 
juſt Retaliation. | 


The War between the two Republicks was now 


renewed, and carried on both by Sea and Tanks - 


with various ſucceſs, till at len 
a Peace was concluded between 
them : Sicily was made a Roman 


A, U. 513. Ox 41 
Ante Chr. 239. 


Province, and the Carthaginians engaged to de- 


liver up all their Priſoners without Ranſom, 
Thus ended the firſt Punic War, which kad con- 
tinued twenty-four Years without intermiſſion ; 


the Romans ſoon made themſelves Maſters of Sar 


dinia, and now being in Peace 


with all the World, the Temple Pn 1 * 1 
of Janus was ſhut, and ſo con- Inte Chr, 233. 


tinued for five Years, when a freſh War broke 
out with the 7/lyr:ans, a Grecian People, inhabit. 
ing the Country now called Dalmatia. 

The Romans were next engaged I ina War with 
the Gauls, "Theſe People, with an A.U. 
Army of ſeventy thouſand Men, Aut ices 3 
paſſed the Alps, and entered into rats r 


ay. They laid waſte Hetruris, and a large 


tract of the Country, till they came within three 


days Journey of Rome. This War continued fix 


years with great loſs to the Gauls, who were at 
length entirely defeated by Cæcilius Marcellus 


the Roman Dictator, and Mediolanum, now called 
Milan, Cremona, and Placentia, were made Roman 
Colonies. 

In this interval of time the Carthaginians broke 
their former Treaty with Rome; and Hannibal, 
don of Amilcar, and * fworn enemy of Rome, 
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" | laid fiege to Saguntum, a City of 
A. U. $355 Spain, in 87 HAD with = 
Ante Chr. 217. 
mans, This breach of Peace 
brought on the ſecond Punic War, which was 
carried on with mutual bravery and animoſity : 
And ſo equal was the fate of Arms between 
them, - that both Parties triumphed by turns : 
Hannibal had greatly the Advantage at firſt; he 
over-run all Spain; and, being bent on the Ruin 
of the Roman State, he determined to carry the 
War into Italy; he ſurmounted all Difficulties; 
he paſſed the 4/ps with an Army of one hundred 
and forty thouſand Horſe and Foot, in the Win- 
ter Seaſon; and, with a Reſolution almoſt in- 
credible, he vanquiſhed the Reman Army under 
A. u. 536. the Conſuls Scipio and Sempro- 
en He afterwards engaged 
i“ Flaminius the Roman General at 
the Lake Thraſymenus: In this Battle Flaminius 
was ſlain, and his Army entirely defeated. Rome 
was in the utmoſt conſternation on this Succeſs 


of the Enemy; and Fabius Maximus was ſent | 


with four Legions in queſt of Hannibal, but 
conflanily avoided coming to an Engagement 
with him. This cautious Conduct of Fabius 
greatly diſtreſſed Hannibal, who frequently offered 
him 


routed : fifty 


Battle, and an hundred thouſand ſurrendered | 
themſelves Priſoners of War: And ſo great was 


the Slaughter, that it is ſaid the Conqueror ſent 
| to 


attle: The Year after, the Armies came | 
to a general Engagement at Cannæ, a Town in 
Adulis; the Romans, under the Conſuls Amilus | 
Paulus and Terentius Varro, were again entirely | 
thouſand Men were flain in the | 


was 
ſent 
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to Carthage three Buſhels of Gold Rings which 
had been taken from the ſlain. 

Hitherto Victory declared on the fide of the 
Carthaginians, and Rome was in the utmoſt Diſ- 
treſs: At this time C. Scipio, a Tribune of the 


Soldiers, undertook the cauſe of his Country. 


This young Man being informed that ſome of 


the beft Families of Rome, deſpairing to ſave the 


Commonwealth, had agreed to abandon Italy, 


and ſettle themſelves elſewhere, went directly to 


the Aſſembly, and, with his Sword drawn, ſwore, 
that if they did not lay afide that inglorious Reſo- 


lation, and take an Oath not ie abandon the Re- 


public in its preſent Diſtreſs, they ſhonld all be im- 
med:ately cut to pieces. Theſe Threats, added to 
the Courage and Spirit of Scipio, brought them 
all into the Engagement, and they mutually 


plighted their Faith to each other to deliver their 
Country, or to die in its Ruins. Hannibal had 
neglected to improve his Conqueſt by not march- 


ing directly to Rome. This gave the Romans 
time to recover their late Defeat: A new Army 


ef young Men and Slaves was ſent into Spain, 


and the Romans coming to an Engagement in 
Sardinia, twelve thoufand Carthaginians were 
lain; Marcellus alſo greatly harraſſed Hannibal's 
Troops, and repulſed him in ſeveral Rencoun- 
ters, but he at laft fell into an Ambuſcade, and 
was ſlain. AZmil. Scipio, or the A.U 1 
Jounger, was ſent into Spain, and As 0 | 
made ſucceſsful Campaigns. Han- ns Cog 


nibal was defeated by Hoſtilius and Cl. Nero. Aſ= 


arubal, Hannibal's Brother, was 1A 0 26 

killed in Battle, with the Conſul 1 5.58 88. 
Livius, and Spain was ſubjected EM? ny 
| - "WS entirely 
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entirely to the Romans. Scipio was now made 
Con ſul, and ſent into Africa. Ihe Numidians alſo 
A. U. 549. ſent a powerful Army under a ſe- 
Fe cond A/drubal and Syphax, to the 
203. Afﬀiſtance of the Carthaginians ; 
Scipio ſurpriſed the Camp of the Enemy in the 
Night, and by this Artifice gained a complete 
Victory. Syphax was ſoon after taken Priſoner 
by Mafſiniſſa, King of Numidia, and carried to 
Rome. On this ſucceſs of the Romans in Africa, 
Hannibal was called home, after he had paſſed 
fifteen Years in that Country, to the great Dread 
and Terror of the Romans. On his return Han- 
ni bal took the Command of the African Army at 
| Zama, diſtant from Carthage five Days Journey, 
The Roman Army was allo in a Neighbouring 
Plain, and the two General had here an Inter- 
view, but nothing was agreed on; Scipio charged 
the Cartbaginians with Perfidy and Injuſtice, 
whereupon both ſides prepared for Battle: The 
fate of Rome and Carthage was now to be decid- 
ed: Both Generals diſplayed the utmoſt Bravery 
and Experience in Arms, but Hannibal was at 
laſt vanquiſhed, and Victory remained with Sci- 
pio: Twenty thouſand Carthaginians were lain 
in the Field, and the like number were made 
Priſoners. Hannibal betook himſelf to Carthage, 
and declared he was irrecoverably vanquiſhed, 
and that no choice was left but to make Peace. 
This was granted by the Conquerors, but on 
the moſt rigorous Conditions. Thus ended the 


1 53555 continued ſeventeen Vears: and 
ate Chr. 199, the Power and Grandeur of the 


Roman People were greatly increaſed by this fig- 


nal 


ſecond Punic War, after it bad 


n 
pl 


4 
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nal Conqueſt over their Rival for univerſal Em- 
pire. | 


CHAP. VIE. 


F OR fifty Years after this Treaty, no re- 
 markable Event happened between Carthage 
and Rome. The Romans, however, ſoon entered 
into a new War with Philip II. of Macedon, im 
defence of their Allies the Athe- A. U 
nens; and che Conſul Saint. IT 
Haminius was ſent into Greece ute Chr. 208. 
with a ſtrong Army. At Cynocephale in Theſſaly 
Philip was defeated, and loſt near one half of 
bis Army: And Flaminius, by public Procla- 
; mation, reſtored: all the Grecian Cities to their 
antient Liberty. A powerful Alliance was ſoon 
after formed. againſt the Romans by Antiochus of 
: lia, firnamed the Great, and: Hannibal, the: 
Wl #oved Enemy of Rome; Antiochus was defeated! 
at Magnefia: by Corn. Scipio andi his Brother Afri 
canus:;; and Peace ws granted: Antiochus, om 
condition that he ſhould recede from . | 
all the 9 this fide _ 0 we be 5 
Taurus in Greece. The Fate of e Chr. 189. 
the two: Generals, Hannibal and Scipio, was 
ſoon after determined: Scipio was charged withi 
taking: Money of Antiochus for the Peace he lately: 
made witk him, and retired to Liternum in Cam 
þania, where hie died, exolaiming in ſevere. Terms; 
wainſt his ungrateful Country. His great Rival 
Hannibal. was demanded: of Prufias, King of: 
Bithynia, by the Roman Ambaſſadors : Prujias: 
1 was 


1 
* * 
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was under a neceſſity to obey, and Hannibal, 
rather than fall into the hands of his Enemies, 
poiſoned himſelf. A few Years after, a final 
A. V. 586. Period was put to the Macedo- 
Ante Chr. 166. *an Empire, by Paulus Æmilius, 
ene ene in the een Year of N, 
Son of Philip, at Pydna, in Macedonia : In this 
Engagement, Æmilius entirely defeated the Army 
of the Enemy, and, beſides many thouſand Pri- 
ſoners, acquired an immenſe Treaſure. Ihe moſt 
exquiſite Statues, Paintings, and other the moſt 
noble Works of Greece, were ſent to Rome. 
Theſe graced the Triumph of A£mil:us; and Fa- 
ther Catrou in his Hiſtory obferves, ** that Rome 
was now the moſt magnificent Spot in the 
„World,“ and ſo greatly were the Roman Peo- 
ple increaſed, notwithſtanding the waſte of war, 
that on a Cenſus now made, there were found 
312081 free Citizens of Rome. 


For ſome Years after the Romans were em- 


ployed in leſs important Wars; but Carthage 


yet continued the main object of their Jealouly: | 


A diſagreement between Mafiniſſa and the Car- 
thaginians about the Limits of their Territories, 


furniſhed freſh pretence of Quarrel : The deci- 


fion was referred to the Romans, who obliged the 
Carthaginians to give up to Maſiniſſa the Coun- 


A. U. 604. try in diſpute ; this gave riſe to | 


Ante Chr. 148 the third Punic War. The Ko- 
A mans had now determined the fate 


of Carthage, and it was declared in the Senate, | 
bat Carthage muſt be defiroyed, Young Scipio, | 
Son of Paulus Æmilius, and the adopted Son of 
Africanus, was. ſent againſt them, and N | 


* 


, 


ined | 


ruined and laid waſte that antient 


terwards made the ſeveral Cities 


Vears. 


pie, 
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A. U. 608. 

Ante Chr. 144. 
of Carthage Tributaries to the Roman Empire, 
and on his return to Rome had a moſt magnifi- 


City and Rival of Rome: He af- 


cent Triumph; he was alſo farther honoured 


with the ſirname of his grandfather, and called 
the Younger Scipio Africanus. At this time died 


Maſiniſſa, King of the Numidians, who had 


been a conſtant Ally of the Romans near ſixty 

Carthage did not fall without a remarkable In- 
ſtance of Female Heroiſm; for Aſdrubal, the 
Carthaginian General, being ſore preſſed by the 


Romans, fortified himſelf, with his Wife and 


Children, and nine hundred Deſerters from the 


Roman Army, in the Temple of AÆſculapius; 


but ſeeing ſmall hopes of Succeſs, he came pri- 
vately to Scipio, and threw himſelf at his Feet: 
The Roman General ſhewed Aſdrubal immedi- 
ately to the Deſerters, who, tranſported with 


| Rage and Fury at the fight, vented millions of 


Imprecations againſt him, and ſet Fire to the 


Temple. As the Flames were ſpreading, A/ 


drubal's Wife dreſſed herſelf as ſplendidly as poſ- 
fible, and placing herſelf, with her two Children, 
in ſight of Scipio, ſpoke as follows, with a loud 
Voice, I call not down Curſes upon thy Head, 


„O Roman, for thou only takeſt the Privilege 


„allowed thee by the Laws of War: But may 
the Gods of Carthage, and thou in concert 
* with them, -puniſh, according to his Deſerts, 


the falſe Wretch who has betrayed his Coun- 


try, his Gods, his Wife, and his Children! 
Then addrefling herſelf to A/arubal : ** Fool 
« dious 
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* dious Wretch ; thou baſeſt of Creatures! This: 
„Fire will preſently conſume both me and my 
% Children ; But as to thee, go; adorn the gay 
Triumph of thy Conqueror; and ſuffer, in the 
« fight of all Rome, the Tortures thou ſo juſtl 

„ deſerveſt! She had no fooner ſpoke theſe Kt 
Words, but ſhe cut the Throats of her Children 


and threw them into the Flames; ſhe afterwards 
ruſhed into the Fire herſelf, and Was tollowed 


| by all the Deſerters. 


CHAP, IX. 


T HE Fate of Carthage was not ſingular : 


Corinth, the moſt famous and. powerful 


AY 607. City of Greece, was the ſame Year 


levelled to the Ground by the 
Conſul Mummius; and.all Greece, 


with Epirus, was. reduced into the form of 2 


Province, called afterwards by the general name 


of Achaia. The Romans, however, were not ſo: 


ſucceſsful in Spain. Here V:iriathus, a Shepherd, 
became General of a numerous Party of Ban- 
ditti, and for four Years carried ow a proſperous 
War againſt the Romans, inſomuch that they 
were in danger of being driven out of that 
Country. Viriathus was, at laſt, treacherouſſy 
murdered by the connivance of 9. Cæpio, the 
Roman General. The Numantines, a People of 
A. U. 613. Spain, and the Luſitanians, be- 
Ante Chr. 1390. 9? exaſperated at the death 

of their General, and carried on 


the War with the greateſt Vigour and a | 
T 
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dity. They defeated the Roman Army under 
Lepidus and other Conſuls; till at laſt the Senate, 
exaſperated at the repeated ill Succeſs of their 
Generals, appointed Scipio Ajricanus a ſecond 
time Cenſul, and ſent him into , J. 620 

Spain: This General laid Siege ante Chr. 122 
to Numantia, and razed the City 5 


after it had withſtood, with a ſmall Army of four 


thouſand Men, the Power of Rome for fourteen 
Years ſucceſſively. = 


' 


Repeated Conqueſt and extended Dominion 
introduced Luxury among the Roman People. 
Thus far, ſays Florus, the Romans ſhewed them- 
ſelves a gallant, virtuous and magnificent Peo- 


ple. In after-times, though Learning flouriſhed 
among them, though they cultivated the Polite 
Arts, and atchieved mighty Conqueſts abroad, 


they became degenerate and corrupt; Vice in- 


creaſed in proportion to the greatneſs of their 


Empire. The antient Probity and Juſtice of the 
Roman People now gave way to inglorious Eaſe, 


and the Defire of Riches: The Love of their 


Country was changed into an adherence to 


Leaders of Faction, and private Intereſt. The 
Tribune Tiberius Gracchus, a Perſon of a diſtin- 


guiſhed Family, and great perſonal Endowments, 
was the firſt that endeavoured to reform theſe 
abuſes in the Commonwealth : He revived the 
Propofal of the Agrariax Law, which forbid any 
one Perſon to poſſeſs above five hundred Acres 
of the Public Lands: This Propoſal, and his 
zeal for the Intereſt of the People, raiſed a Jea- 
louſy of him in the Senate and Patricians : 
They received the Propoſal with Contempt, and 
called the Tribune a Promoter of Sedition, and a 
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202 Antient Hiſtory. 5 
Diſturber of the public Peace. Notwithſtand- 
ing this Oppoſition, Gracchus gained on the 
People by this plauftble Propoſal, and by an art- 
ful and well- conducted Eloquence: The Fac- 
tion of the Great, however, overpowered him, 


and he loſt his Life in the Forum, with three 


hundred of his Adherents. This was the firſt 
Civil War within the Walls of Rame, ſince the 
expulſion of their Kings. Caius Gracchus, Bro- 


ther of Tiberius, was ſoon after elected Tribune; 


he alſo bore great enmity to the Senate, and in- 
gratiated himſelf more and more with the Com- 
mons, by propoſing new Laws in their Favour: 
The Conſul Opimius was his profeſſed Enemy: 
Gracchus and his Friend Fulvius were proſcribed 
A. U. 631 by the Senate, and a Reward was 
- Obes ſet upon their Head : At the 
Car. 13. ſame time a Pardon was proclaim- 

ed to all that ſhould lay down their Arms. Upon 
this, theſe Chiefs were abandoned, and the Head 
of Gracchus was cut of by a Soldier, and brought 
to the Conſul. It is ſaid, that no leſs than three 
thouſand Mutineers were either killed or put to 
death in theſe Inteſtine Feuds: The Laws re- 
lating to the Diviſion of the Land were alſo 
annulled. 1 „ 
This Sedition (as it was called) of the Grac» 
chi being ended, the Romans ſoon after made 
War upon the Gauls, a People beyond the Alps, 
A.U.6 and vanquiſhed the Salii. At this 
Ante Rea time Fabius the Conſul alſo over- 
me 719 threw Bituitus, King of the Aver- 

ni, in Gaul: He alſo put an end to the War 
with the 4//obroges, a People of Savoy. But the 
moſt conſiderable War the Romans were now 
engaged 
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engaged in was with Jugurtha, who had ac- 
quired the Kingdom of Numidia, by the death 
of his two Nephews Hiempſal and Adberbal, 
Grandſons of Maſiniſſa. This Prince prevailed 
againſt the Romans tor ſome time, more by his 
Gold than the Power of his Army; he cor- 
rupted the Conſul Calphurnius, and declared that 
Rome was to be fold, At length he was de- 
feated by Metellus, and two Years , 1 xi; 
after was entirely vanquiſhed by A1 a 3 

Marius, at this time Conſul, and e Cn. 119. 
General of the Roman Army in Africa. Ju- 
gurtha flew for Protection to his Father-in- 
law Becchus, King of Mauritania, but was by 
him delivered to Marius, and carried to Rome 
to grace his Triumph; he was afterwards caſt 
into Priſon, where he died with Grief; and this 
put an end to the Numidian War, after it had 
continued ſeven Lears. 


E 
1 
T HE Romans at this time were alſo engaged 
in War againſt the Cimbri, a People of 
Denmark. Theſe People Rad entered into league 
with the Teutones, a Nation of the Germans, 
and made conſtant Irruptions into the Roman 
Dominions, particularly in Gaul and Spain, 
where they killed eighty thouſand RR 
Romans, and had reſolved to paſs Ar ; 3 
the Alps into Taly. The Pro- Cn. 102. 
greſs of theſe People was oppoſed by the Conſul 
Marius, who, the Year after, gave them a moſt 
dreadful Oyerthrow : One hundred and twenty 
; thouſand 


\ 
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thouſand were ſlain in battle, and ſixty thouſand 
taken Priſoners. A fingular Inſtance of female 
Bravery and Reſolution 1s remarked on this oc- 
caſion. The Wives of the Enemy made a won- 
derful Effort againſt the Romans in this Engage- 
ment; and when they ſaw all things in a deſpe- 
rate Condition, and the great Slaughter of their 
_ Huſbands, they, in a great fury, firſt killed their 
Children, and afterwards themſelves, that they 
might not fall into the hands of the Conquerors, 
Marius had a Triumph for his great Victory, 
and was now eſteemed the Preſerver of his 
Country. ro 

This Succeſs of the Romans over their Ene- 
mies was, in a great meaſure, lefſened by a freſh 
Diſturbance at home: the Tribune Saturninus 
buſied himſelf in getting the conquered Lands 
of the Cimbri- to be divided among the People, 
according to the Agrarian Law: He was oppoſed 
by Metellus, who ſoon after, by the manage- 
ment of Saturninus, was baniſhed: Saturninus | 
afterwards raiſed a Commotion in the City, and 
being abandoned by his Friend Marius, he was 
aſſaſſinated by the People, and all his Laws were 
aboliſhed, and the Year following Mietellus was 
recalled from his Exile. 

After the death of Saturninus, Livius Druſus 
was elected Tribune; he favoured the Senate, 
and was diſpoſed to reſtore that Body to thei! 
antient Splendor. He put into their Hands the 
Execution of thoſe Laws which C. Gracchus had 
divided betwixt them and the Equztes ; he alſo 
gave the Italian Allies hopes of obtaining the 
Freedom of the City; but not being able 97 
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ſedt cheſe Purpoſes, he fell into a general odium. 
and was ſtabbed in the Court of bee own Houſe. 
The Jtalians were the dependent States of 


pe& the Privilege of om from the City, 


not obtain hy Favour. This gave riſe to à new 
War, called the Social, or Italian War: The 
ltalians formed themſelves into a diſtin Re- 
public, and carried on the War with ſucceſs, 
but they were at laſt quathed by |, U. bss - 
Marius and Sylla, the Roman. Ante Chr. 8 
Generals. Miubridates, King of as ale 
Pontus, terized the opportunity of this Social War 
to execute his Deſigns in Aa: He-affiſted 72 


-mmedes, Who held the Government of Bythinia 
under the protection of the Republic. This 
Conqueſt was followed by the Maſſacre of more 
- than fourſcore thouſand Romans. Many of the 


Matic Provinces, Allies of Rome, ſbinitted: 


1d tlemſelves to the King of Pontus; Mithridates 
alſo ill treated Aguilius, the Roman Pro-Conſul, 
and afterwards killed him by pouring melted 


him; and the Conſul Sy/la was appointed Com- 
mander in Aſia; but he being at that time ab- 
ſent from Rome, was ſuperſeded by the manage= 


raiſed in the City, and Syl/a haſtened to Rome: 
He was at firſt o onal by Marius and Sulpitius 
the Tribune; but er 24 Difficulty and Blood- 


— 


ltaly, and thinking they had juſt reaſon to ex- 


reſolved to procure by Force, what they could 


grancs, King of Armenia, his $on-in-law,, to re- 
cover Cappadocia from the Romans, defeated Ni- 


Gold down his Throat, Upon this Conduct of 
Mithridates, the Romans declared War againſt 


ment of Marius. Great Commotions were now 


ted, he entered the City, and Marius and 
8 his 
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his Accomplices were forced to betake themſelves 
to Flight: And now began a freſh Civil War 
among the Roman People; Marius and Sulpitius 
were proſcribed, and their Goods ſet to public 


Sale; the former eſcaped in Africk, and the 


latter ſoon after was taken and put to death. 
Cinna was at this time Conſul, and declared for 
Marius. His Colleague, Otavius, oppoſed him, 
got him depoſed and baniſhed the City. Upon 


this, Marius and Cinna joined their Forces, and 


marched directly to Rome. The Inhabitants 


were in the greateſt Conſternation, and the Senate 


fearing a general Inſurrection, ſent to Cinna to 
make Overtures of Peace, and to reſume his for- 
mer Dignity. Marius entered the City with 
Cinna, and, unable to ſtifle his Reſentment, mur- 
dered Oftavius, and ſeveral of the Scnetors, in 
the Forum; The Houſes of many Citizens were 
plundered, and their Families ill-treated: The 


Houle of Sylla was razed, and whilſt he was ata | 


| diſtance, adding Provinces to the Roman State, 


Marius procured him to be declared an Enemy 


to the Commonwealth: Cinna and Marius got 
A. U. 66). x 3 f oe W 3 
Ante Chr. 85. « every Precaution to gua 


againſt the Reſentment and re- | 


turn of Sylla. This General thought it more 


honourable to engage the foreign Enemies of his 


Country, than to indulge his private Reſentment 


againſt his Foes at home; accordingly he followed 


his Conqueſts in Aha, and drove. Mitbridates 


out of Cappadocia, Athens, and all Greece, till 


at laſt by a Peace he confined him to his antient 
Dominion of Pontus. This great Succeſs of 


Sylla, and his Declaration, that he next deſigned 
24.06, to 
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to turn his Arms againſt the Conſuls, gave them 
great uneaſineſs; Marius now grown old, and 


averſe to War, was ſeized with Melancholy, and 
died the Year following. 


* 


CHAP. X. 


T HE Toy of the Roman People for the FEY 


of Marius, was but of ſhort duration; 


young Marius ſucceeded to his Father's Power, 


and inherited his Cruelty. He entered into cloſe 
League with Cinna and Valerius Flaccus, and they 
conſulted in what manner to prevent the return 
of Sylla; but notwithſtanding all their Intrigues, 
he hindad at Brunduſium without Oppoſition. 


He was ſoon joined by Metellus, Marcus Craſſus, 
and Cn. Pompeius, afterwards firnamed the Great; 


alſo by many of the beſt Families, who had been 


proſcribed by Marius and Cinna: This Civil 


War continued with great Slaughter and Blood= 
ſhed, and in two Years, Sylla defeated the Con- 
ſuls Norbanus, Papirius Carbo, and the younger 
Marius, He was alſo declared D:#ator, and 
aſſumed the abſolute Sovereignty of Rome. And 
now in his turn, by the moſt cruel Proſcription, 


he purſued all Marius's Party, fet a Reward 


upon their Heads, and, with Impunity, permit- 
ted his Officers to revenge themſelves on their 
private Enemies. In this manner did Sa go- 
vern for ſome time with great Tyranny; and 
after having ſatiated his Revenge with a prodi- 
gious effuſion of the Blood of his Fellow Citt- 
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| zens, he laid down his high 
5 . Office, and put himfelf on a +4 
77 vel with a private Citizen. He 
died the year following, at his Country Seat near 
Cuma, to which he had retired. | 
During theſe bloody Tranfattions at Rome, 
the War with Mitbridates broke out afreſh : 
That Prince headed a mighty Army from dif- 
terent Nations; with theſe he conquered a By- 
thynta, a Part of Aſia lately bequeathed to the 


Romans, by Nicomedes King of that Country: | 


Mitbridates alſo gained great Advantage over 
the Romans in other Parts of Aſia Upon this 
Succeſs of the Enemy, the two Conſuls, Cotta 
and Lucullus, were appointed to carry on the 
War againſt him, and he was defeated by Lucul- 
| | tus. 
3 Pontus, and entered into a ſe- 
ante Chr. 70. cond Alliance with his Son- in- 
law Tigranes. The united Forces of theſe Prin- 
ces were two Years after again overpowered by 


Lucullus; but this great Commander being for- 
faken by his Soldiers, was obliged to give up the | 
Fruit of his Toil and Victories to Pompey, who | 
was appointed to command the Army in Aſia, 
and entirely defeated Mithridates. This Prince 
was a ſecond Hannibal in his Enmity to Rome; | 
but having loſt all his Troops, and hearing that } 
his Son Pharnaces, in his abſence, had declared } 
1 himſelf King, and ſeized his | 


A. U. 690. 
Ante Chr. 62. 


minions were added to the Roman State. 


Throne, he put an end to his 


He afterwards withdrew to 


Life by the Sword, and his Do- 


Lucullus | 


/ 
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Lucullus and Pompey had each great Intereſt in 


the Affections of the People, but the late Sug- 
cels of the latter General both by Sea and Land, 
prevailed over the party of the former: Pompey 
was declared General of the Roman Armies, and 


governed with an unlimited Authority. After 
the Death of Mithridates, Pompey turned his 


Arms againſt Ariſtobulus, King of Judea: This 
Prince had depoted his elder Brother Hyrcauus, 
and Pompey made an Agreement between them. 


lus, and marched with his Army directly to Fe- 


he then inveſted the Temple, which was ſtrongly 
tcrtified and defended by Ariſtobulus, but after a 
Siege of three Months it was taken : Pompey en- 
tered the Temple on the Sabbath Day, at the 
time the Sacrifices were performing, and flew 
twelve thouſand Fews : He alſo, with his Fol- 


lowers, entered the Holy of Holies, but he paid 


ſo great Veneration to this ſacred: Place, that he 


forbore to touch any thing therein, Ile made all 


e Jada tributary to Rome, reſtored Hyrcanus to 
» de Prieſthood and Government, . 888 
and carried Ariſtobulus to Rome: Ant 8 7 
This memorable Event happened nr. 02. 
in the Conſulſhip of M. T. Cicero, and the ſame 
Year that Auguſtus was born. l 
Whilſt Pompey was enlarging the Roman Em- 
pire abroad, the very Being of the Empire was 
in no {mall danger from a moſt formidable Con- 
piracy at home, contrived. by Sergius Catzline : 
This Patrician was deſcended from a Family gf 
©W zcat Antiquity; and his Birth and high Ex 
Ia: Laction raiſed him * principal Employments 
\ | | 3 1 


He afterwards ſuſpected the Conduct of Ariſtobu- 
ru ſalem, and made himſelf Maſter of that City; 
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in the State; Lentulus, Cethegus, and Piſ were 
Confederates with him. They agreed to fire and 
plunder the City, to murder Cicero the Conſul, 
with the greateſt part of the Senators, or thoſe 
that had at any time oppoſed their ambitious 
Views. The Conſpirators were moſtly Perſons 
of the' firſt Rank in the City ; but by Riot and 
Excefs they had debaſed their Families, and were 
become deſperate, whereby they were the more | 
 eafily wrought upon by Catiline, who, by an 
overbearing boldneſs, put himſelf at the Head of | 

this black Deed. 5 Fn. 
Cicero was now Conſul, and greatly diftin- 
guiſhed himſelf by the ſuppreſſion of this Con- 
ſpiracy. Fulvia, a Woman of ill Fame, and | 
who held a criminal Correſpondence with ©. Cu- | 
rius, one of the Conſpirators, firſt diſcloſed it to 
the Conſul; and he, in the preſence of Catiline, 
declared the whole Deſign to the Senate: He alſo 
by his vigilance entirely diſconcerted the Meaſutes 
of the Conſpirators, and obliged them to confeſs | 
their Crime in full Aſſembly of the Senate. Ca- 
Tiline fled with a few Followers to the Army ot | 
Marius; Lentulus, Cethegus, and other the chief 
1 Conſpirators were ſoon after put 
A. U. 691. 1 
1. to death by order of the Senate. 
Catiline afterwards collected a} 
ſmall body of Forces, but he was engaged by 
Petreius, the Conſul Antony's Lieutenant, and 
ſlain in the fight. 
Pompey had now been abſent from Rome . 
| Years, and had gained great glory 
„ 2.4 by his many noble Atchievements| 
Ser nem? 009.” 1  Afle.: Upon his arm 8 
Tay, he ſent back his Army, to prevent ay 
g ſutpichn 
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ſuſpicion of his aſpiring to ſovereign Power; and 


therefore obtained the honour of a Triumph with 


general Applauſe, This Triumph latted two 


Pays ; the Names of fifteen conquered King- 
doms, and eight hundred Cities were exhibited. 
Among the Captives were, the Son of Tigranes, 
King of Armenia, with bis Wife and Daughter, 
Ariſtobxlus, King of 


Judea, and the Sifter of 
King Mithridates, with her five Sons. An infi— 
nite number of Trophies were alſo ſeen: The 
Statue of Pharnaces, all of maſly Silver, Chariots 
of the ſame Metal, Tables of Gold, and thirty- 


three Pearl Crowns of ineſtimable Value made 
part of this magnificent Triumph. Pampey's Car 
was drawn by Elephants, and he ſhewed by his 
Accounts, that he had improved the Revenue of 
the Republie te the value of one hundred and 
twenty thouſand Talents, abſtracted from the 


large Sums he had diſtributed among the meaneſt 
of his Soldiers, Rh 


The greater part of the World was now ſub- 


dued, and the Roman Empire was arrived to that 
Grandeur, that it could. ſcarce extend itſelf far- 
ther: No outward force was ſufficient to ſub- 


due the Power of the Romans; but the State at 
length fell by its own Weight, and the Ambition 


of the leading Men. Julius Cæſar at this time 
began to make a coniiderable Figure in Rome : 


He had before enjoyed many public Offices, and 
was now Prætor and Governor of Sparta, where 


he greatly extended the Frontiers of the Roman 
Dominion, He alſo reduced Lufitania into a 
Roman Province, -and on his return home was 
receiyed with the general Acclamations of the 
People ; but he declined a Triumph, and was 
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elected Conſul. It was now Ce/ar firſt began to 
lay the Foundation of his future Grandeur. 


Pompey and Craſſus were Competitors for the 
Government; Cæſar undertook to reconcile theſe 


profeſſed Enemies, and joined them to himſelf; 
and theſe three agreed, that nothing ſhould 


4 be tranſacted in the Republic without their 


22 


« joint Approbation.“ Cæſar was choſen Conſul 

the Year following, with MH. Brbulus, a zealous 
Republican. | 

This was the firſt great Triumvirate, or Gom- 

A 7-6 bination of the greateſt Men in 

A; 7 9 . Rome; they were ftrongly op- 
ate Chr. 58. ee by. Sr Bibol 

poſed by Cato, Cicero, Bibulus, 

and other Citizens of the firſt Rank: They fore. 


ſaw the evil Conſequences of this Alliance, but 
at the ſame time could not prevent it: Cæſar 


bore great ſway, and found no difficulty in bring- 


ing his Partners in Power over to his meaſures. 


It may be proper to obſerve here the extent of 


the Roman Empire, which at this time contained 


all Italy, Gallia Ciſalpina, and part of the other 
Gaul; all Spain, Africa, Greece, and Hlyricum; 


all the Kingdoms of A/fa Minor, with Syria, | 


Judea, Armenia, Media ang Meſopotamia. In- 


deed Rome had now attained to the moſt exalted. 
pitch of Grandeur, whether we conſider the Ex- 


tent and Fertility of its Dominions, the Power 
of its Arms, the Bravery and Reputation of its 


Generals, the Greatneſs of its Revenues, the 


Extent and Splendor of the City itſelf, and the 
Number, Wealth, Learning, and Politeneſs of 
its [nhabitants. But at the ſame time the State 
was become diſtempered with Factions and Cor- 
ruption; private Feuds and jealouſies alſo greatly 
encreaſed, 


e 
r. 
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encreaſed, ever ſince the Union of the three pow- 


erful Men above-mentioned ; for on this Union, 
many were juſtly apprehenfive that the ruin of 


their Liberties approached, 


CH AF. XI. 
(CC ar was no ſooner ſettled in the Conſulſhip, 
but he confirmed all Pompey's Acts, purſu- 
ant to the Agreement made be- , J. Goc. 
tween them: And in order to As 2; 
ſtrengthen his Power by Alliance „ 


with the firſt Families, he married Calphurnia, 


the Daughter of Piſo, and gave his Daughter 


Julia in marriage to Pompey : He next endea- 
voured to ingratiate himſelf with the Commons, 


and preferred a Law for dividing the Lands in 


Campania among the poorer Citizens, who had 


three Children or more : By theſe Arts, and a 


boundleſs Generoſity, he gained the Favour of 
all ranks and degrees of Men. The Govern- 


ment of Syria was given to Craſſus ; of Spain, to 


Pompey, and that of Gallia Ciſalpina was allotted 


to Cz/ar. In this manner theſe three Men di- 
vided the World between them. Cato inveigh- 
ed againſt this diſtribution, but Cæſar cauſed him 
to be put under Arreſt ; Cicero alſo met with the 
Ike ill treatment, and was ſent to his Govern- 
ment in Cilicia; and in order to ruin his Intereſt, 
Cæſar aſſociated himſelf with Clodius, the pro- 
feled Enemy of Cicero, although he had been 
lately engaged in a criminal Correſpondence with 
Pempeia, Caeſar's Wife, 
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The Conqueſt of Gaul opened a large field 
for action. Cæſar ſet out for that Country with 
four Legions of Roman Soldiers, and Pompey af. 
terwards ſent him another: His ſucceſs was equal 
to his great Courage and Valour, for in the ſpace 
of ten Years he triumphed over the Helvetii, and 
confined them to their Mountains. He defeated 
Arioviſius, King of the Suevi; he ſubdued the 
Belgæ, and conquered all Gaul. The Romans 
A U. 6% allo under his Conduct crofſed 
Ae Sea, and for the firſt time 
7 + 3% ſet up their Eagles in Britain, 
It is related by Plutarch, and other Hiſtorians, 
that, in this progreſs of his Army, he took either 
by force, or made ſubmit by the terror of his 
Arms, eight hundred Cities; that he ſubdued 
three hundred different Nations, and that he de- 
feated in different Battles three Millions of Men; 
of which one Million were ſlain in Battle, and | 
the like number were made Priſoners, It 1s cer- | 
tain the Commonwealth had neyer ſeen a greater 
Commander ; but the rapidity of Cz/ar's Con- 
queſts increaſed his Ambition; and the riches he 
accumulated became the fureſt Inſtrument of 
bringing his great deſigns to the defired.]flue. 

Craſſus carried on an unſucceſsful War againſt | 
A. U. 701 the Parthians in Syria, and there 
A ; loſt his Life. One of the Tri- 

Ae 51  wumvirate being thus taken off, 
the Jealouſy of the other two was ſoon perceived, | 
Pompey was not able to bear an Equal, nor Cæſar 
a Superior. A Diſagreement between theſe great} 
Men broke out, which engaged their Country m 

a Civil War. Corruption was at this time got to 
a 
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an enormous height in the City, and Faction 
and private Intereſt prevailed in all public Affairs. 
Pompey imagined it would be eafy for him to 
triumph over his Competitor; but Cæſar, by his 
mighty Exploits in War, his great Policy and In- 
duſtry, and by his Bounty at home, ſecured him- 
ſelf a ſtrong Party. Cicero, about this time, re- 


prevented him with ſiding with either Party, and 
he now endeavoured to act as Mediator between 
both; but no Propoſal of Accommodation would 
be liſtened to. Pompey's Party endeavoured to 
draw Cz/ar from his Government of Gaul, whilſt 
Cæſar, on the other hand, inſiſted that Pompey 
ſhould reſign his Government alſo, and diſband 
his Armies. At laſt, in the Con- FE I 
ſulate of Cl. Marcellus and L. 6; 2 * 
Lentulus, the Senate ordered Cæ- e Chr. ak | 
ſar to diſband his Army by a certain Day: Cæſar 
upon this paſſed the Alps, and halted at Ravenna : 
Here he ſent a Letter by Fabius his Lieutenant, 
to the Senate, wherein he declared, he was ready 
to lay down his Command jointly with Pompey ; 
but if that General kept his Command, he, on 
his part, knew how to maintain himſelf at the 


tew Days to be at Rome. This Order of the Se- 
nate was oppoſed by Marc Antony then Tribune, 


themſelves to Ce/ar's Camp. : EA 
The two Parties now openly took up Arms, 
both pretending the defence of the Laws and 


knowledged 


turned to Rome from Cilicia: His abſence had 


— « * 1 | 
r * 
— 4 . 


head of his Legions, and that he deſigned in a 


allo by Curio and Caſſius ; but they were forcibly 
drove from the Aſſembly, and ſecretly withdrew 


Liberty of their Country, Pompey was the. ac- 
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knowledged General of the Commonwealth, and 
the whole Senate and Confuls followed his En- 


ſigns; but if Pompey had the greater appearance, 2 
his Rival was more powerful by his a Sivity, and 5 
the love of his Soldiers. Ceſar advanced to- 
wards the Rubicon, a ſmall River that parted his 2 
Government from the reſt of Jraly, and 'ſur- 2 
priſed Rimini: The taking of this Place ſpread tu 
Terror and Fear throughout Ttahy. The Senate "Te 
were divided in their Reſolutions,” and rather of 
waited the Conſequences of the preſent Commo- fa 
tions, than provided for the general Safety. Pom- by 
pey, in great Uneaſineſs and Confuſion, could the 
reſolve on nothing certain ; and the Senators re- 6 
proached him with being lulled aſleep by the de- wo! 
ceitful ſhew Cæſar made of defiring Peace. In 10 
this unſettled State, he removed the Seat of War the 
from the neighbourhood of Rome to Apulia, on tio 
the Adriatic Sea. The Con/uls, with great part by 
of the Senators, followed the fortune of Pompey. = 
In a ſhort time after, Cæſar made himſelf Maſ- dor 
ter of Rome, and ſeized the public T reafure de- reti 
poſited in the Temple of Saturn After this he ine 
went into Spain, when Fabius joined him with 1 
the three Legions. In a bloody Engagement he fit; 
ſoon after vanquiſhed Petreius and Afranius, p 
Pompey's Generals, and forced their Armies to wa. 
ſurrender Priſoners of War. In his return, he of 
took Marſeilles; and Lepidus the Prætor here "0 
. declared him Didtlator. He alfo 3 
1 8 16. here enacted ſeveral Laws in fa- petu 
Ante Chr. 4. your of the People; after which WW Ras 
he ſet out for Brundufium, a Sea-Port of Naples, 


to which Place Pompey had retreated, 
kg 8 Pomp'y 
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Mn pey paſſed over in Greece; he there made 


great Preparations to ſupport his Cauſe, and en- 
gaged all the Eat in his Intereſt; he alſo drew 
large Sums of Money out of Alia, and gained 


great Advantages over Dolabella and C. Antonius, 
Commanders for Cæſar, on the Coaſt of Ilhri- 
cum. Two hundred Senators followed his for- 


tune, and aſſembled in his Camp in the form ok 


2 Senate; Cz/ar, with great Reſolution, ſhipped 
off his Army at Brendu/ium, and landed at Phar- 


falia in Theſſaly. His Army was here reinforced 


by Autony, Both Sides prepared for Battle; and 


theſe two great Men, at the head of their reſpec- 
tive Armies, diſputed for the Empire of the Uni- 
verſe. The Conduct of the Generals was equal 

to the Greatneſs of the Cauſe; each animated 


their Soldiers by their own Bravery and Reſolu- 


tion, Pompey at firſt got the Advantage, and was 


by his Army faluted Zmperator ; but Victory, af- 


ter a moſt bloody Battle, and great Slaughter on 
both Sides, at laſt declared for Cę ar. Pompey 


retired into- Egypt, in hopes of i 
dine s Prot tive in King Pto- 2 et 80 6 
lemy, but was their flain in the 29 2805 
fifty-ninth Year of his Age. 3 
C ſar alſo paſſed over into Egypt, and ſpent 


nine Months at Alexandria with Cleopatra, Queen 


of that Country. On his return to Rome, tke 


Senate decreed him an unlimited Authority; he 


was appointed Conſul for ten Years, and per- 


petual DiFator, and he made Marc Antony his 


Maſter of Horſe. In the year preceeding this 
appointment, Pompey's Party gathered freſh 


ſtrength in Africa, under Scipio, Cato, and 


Tuba King of Numidia. Cæſar marched an 
* Army 
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Army into that Country, and entirely defeated 
the Enemy at Thap/us, a Town on the Sea 
coaſt, Upon this Victory, Zama and other 


Cities ſurrendered to Cæſar. Scipio was drowned 


in his Paſſage to Spain; King Fuba obliged a 


A. U. 508 Slave to diſpatch him; and Cats 
Ante Chr g retired to Utzca, a City in Africa, 

*44* with about three hundred Ro- 
mans: Here he beſought his Friends to rely on 
the Conqueror's Mercy, and put an end to his 


own Life. 


Cæ ſar purſued his proſperous Fortune with 


great rapidity. Beſides his Conqueſts in lex- 


andria, and over Pompey's Party in Africa, he 


overthrew King Pharnaces in Egypt. He after- | 


wards went into Spain, and marched in Perſon 


againſt the two Sons of Pompey, who, under 


Labienus, had raiſed a powerful Army. The Ar- 


mies came to an Engagement in the Plains of 


Munda. Ceſar, after great hazard of being en- 
tirely routed, animated his Soldiers with the 

greateſt Reſolution, and gained a 
3 compleat Victory over the Ene- 


Spain ſubmitted to the Conqueror. 

After this great Succeſs, and proſperous Set- 
tlement of his Affairs abroad, Cæ ſar returned to 
Rome with all diligence, and triumphed four 
times in one Month. He rewarded his Soldiers 
with great Liberality; and exhibited public Shows 
with great Magnificence for the diverſion of 
the People; and, to remove every Cauſe of Jea- 
louſy, he beſtowed the Honours of the State on 

Peompey's 


my: Thirty thouſand were killed | 
on the Spot, the Generals were diſperſed, and all 


ed | 
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Pompey's Friends equally with his own Adhe- 


rents. | : | 
Many of the Senators, however, who had re- 


ceived theſe Favours at the Hands of Cæſar, ſe- 


cretly upbraided themſelves for accepting of his 
Kindneſs at the expence of the public Liberty. 


Many were alſo diſſatisfied with the change of Go- 


vernment, and the ambitious Conduct of Cæſar, 


who now attempted to aſſume the legal Title. 


Theſe ſought to accompliſh his ruin; and, in 
private Cabals, it was agreed, that the liberty of 
the Commonwealth could not be longer maintained 
without the death of the DiFator. ” 


Brutus and Caſſius were, by Cz/ar's appoint- 


ment, Prætors for that Year. Theſe Men were 


at the head of this 3 and, under the ſpecious 
Pretence of declaring 
on the Ides of March, he was killed by Brutus, 


im King in full Senate, 


Caſſius, and the reſt of the Conſpirators. After 
he had received three-and- twenty Wounds in 


different Parts of his Body, he fell at the Feet 


of Pampey's Statue, in the fifty- 3 
fixth Year of his Age; and by A. U. 709. 


the Hands of thoſe Men whom, Ante Chr. 43. 
he thought, he had. engaged iu his Cauſe by his 


good Offices. | 


noble Schemes and Ordinances, which tended to 
the grandeur of the City of Rome, and the En- 


largement of the Roman Empire, Cæſar reform 
ed the Calendar; and, with the aſſiſtance of 
the moſt able Aſtronomers, regulated the Year 


according to the courſe of the Sun : two Months 
were added to the Calendar, and the whole Year. 


was divided inte three hundred and fixty-five 


1 3 Days: 


It is not to be omitted here, that among other 
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Days: He alſo added one Day to every fourth 
Year in the Month of February, and that Year 
was named Biſſextile, or Leap-Year. This Re- 


gulation was called the Julian Account of 
Time; and ſome Ages after the Old Style, in 
oppoſition to the New, or Gregorian Style. 
This laſt is now generally followed in moſt 


Parts of Europe, and reckons eleven Days for- 


warder. With the Death of Cæſar ended the 


firſt Triumvirate, or Government of the Roman 


Empire by three Perſons, Pompey, Cæ ſar, and 


Craſſus. 
CHAP. XIII. 


CE $ 4 R was no ſooner dead, but the Con- 
ſpirators acquinted the Senate with the Mo- 


tives of their Udertaking, and exhorted them to 


join in an Action, which had reſtored the liberty 
of their Country; but moſt Part of the Aſſem- 
bly were terrified, and filled with amazement: 
any left the Senate, and retired to their own 
Houſes, to wait the Iſſue of ſo bold and tragical 
an Action. 
In this diſpoſition of the Senators, Brutus and 


Caſſius went into the City with their Daggers yet 


warm with Cæſar's blood; and, preceded by an 


Herald, with the Symbols of Liberty, publickly | 
proclaimed they had killed the Tyrant of their 


Country, and exhorted the People to join in 
xeſtoring the Liberty of the Commonwealth. 


The People, no leſs ſtruck with Terror at this 


Deed than the Senators, and now greatly dege- ; 
nerated 


which were repreſented the three-and-twenty 


—— 2 Py wer 
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nerated from the Virtue of their Anceſtors, did 
not declare in their favour. The Conſpirators, 
ſurpriſed at this Indolence of the People, retired 
to the Capitol; and Brutus is by Seneca charged 
with Imprudence, that in free ing his Country of a 
Tyrant, he had it not in his Power to aboliſh 
Tyranny. _ 1 3 | 
Antony, Cæſar's Friend, was at this time Con- 
ful, and the City was divided into two Parties; 


the one took part with the Conſpirators, the 


other with Antony and Lepidus. Brutus now ſaw 


with regret, that the death of the Uſurper of 
of the Public Liberty would create freſh Cala- 


mities in the Commonwealth. Antony ſummoned 
the Senate, who never met on a more import- 
ant Occaſion ; at the ſame time he carried alk 


Cæſar's Effects and Papers to his own Houſe, 


In this Aſſembly of the Senate, as both Parties 


were afraid of each other, they entered into a 


Treaty, or the appearance of agreement ; and with 
joint Conſent it was decreed, that no enquiry 


' ſhould be made into the D:&#ator's death; that 
all his Acts ſhould be confirmed, and his Funeral 


performed at the public Expence, This laſt 
Article was given in charge to Antony. He pro- 


nounced the Funeral Oration, and exerted the 


whole Power of his Rhetoric to work on the 
Paſſions of the Multitude, He read Cz/ar's 
Will in the preſence of all the People, and ex- 
patiated largely on. the love he. bore them, and 
his Generoſity in bequeathing to each Citizen a 
Sum of Money. He then diſplayed the Didta- 
tor's bloody Robe, and his Image in Wax, in 


Wounds he had received at his Death: And 
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222 Antient Hiſtory. 
when he found the People agitated with Grief 
and Anger, he ſwore by the Gods of Rome, the 
Protectors of the Empire, to revenge his Death, 
and conjured them to favour him in doing his 
Duty to the Father of his Country, and their 
kind Benefator. Reſentment and Rage fucceed- 
ed to Grief and Anger; and when the Fire was 
| E the Funeral Pile, the People ſeized the Fire- 
rands with intend to burn the Houſes of the 
Confpirators, againſt whom they now expreſſed 
the moſt bitter Imprecations ; but being without 
Arms, they were repulled by a proper Guard ap- 
pointed to protect them. „ 
The Senate and Confpirators were equally of- 
fended at this artful Speech of Antony; and com- 
plained, that the Conful, contrary to the De- | 
eree of the Senate, and his own Promiſe, had ſo 
pathetically enlarged on the Praiſes of Cz/ar, 
with a wew only to excite the rage of the Peo- 
ple, and promote their ruin, By this Conduct 
they ſaw full well how little Antony was to be 
depended on. The Conſpirators, to avoid the 
preſent heat of the People, left the City, and on | 
different Pretences retired to their ſeverab Go- | 
vernments. Brutus declared, He weuld willingly 
ſpend the remainder of his Days in Baniſhment, 
provided Caeſar's Creatures did not invade the pub- | 
lic Liberty. Antony, ſenfible that he had too 
openly declared himfelf, and raiſed a ſuſpicion 
of his Intentions in the Senate, endeavoured by 
ſome Acts of Self-denial to reconcile himſelf to 
them, and regain their Favour, To this end he 
began to ſoften the harfh Expreſſions of his Fu- 
neral Oration, and remonſtroted to them how 
neceſſary it was to quiet the Minds of the Fon, 
4 * C * | an | 
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und to prevent the Calamities of a Civil War; 
but all this ſeemingly candid Declaration could: 
not clear him from the ſuſpicion of an intent to. 


eſtabliſh himſelf in the Sovereignty. 

+ Czar, by his Will, had adopted Ofavius, his 
Siſter's Grandſon, and appointed -him his heir. 
This young Roman: was at Apollonia in Greece, 
when he firſt heard of his Great Uncle's Murder, 
and the unſettled State of Italy. He immedi. 
ately determined to ſet out for Rome, and: ſup- 
port his Pretenfions. His arrival entirely fruſ- 


trated the meaſures of Antony, In a ſolemn 


manner he directly claimed his Adoption, and 
took upon him the Name of Cæſar. He put on 


the appearance of Civility to Antony, at the ſame 


time that he upbraided him for his double deal- 


ing. Theſe Diſputes between them for ſome 
time were carried on with warmth, and Antony 
accuſed Odlauius with. a defign to aſſaſfinate him: 
He alſo caufed four Legions to advance near 


Rome ; and Ofavius raiſed an Army of ten thou- 


land Men in Campania. Cicero engaged the Se- 


nate to declare in his favour; and, indeed, the 
Senate, Antony and Ofavius, ſeem all to play a 


double Part, in order to deceive each other; the 


former, with a hope, that theſe mutual Feuds 
might end in the deſtruction of the Chief of 


each Party. Antony laid fiege to Mutina, where 
Decimus Brutus had ſhut himſelf | 


A. VJ. 711. 


up with.three Legions. The Year ante Chr 47 


following Hirtius and Panſa were 
declared Conſuls, and Antony was declared an 


Enemy to his Country; the Conſuls, with Ofta- 


vius, advanced towards Mutina with an intent 
to raiſe the Siege, Antony had the nn 
1 | e e 1 
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the firft Engagement, and the Conſul Pan/a was 
mortally - wounded ; but the Battle being after- 
wards renewed by Hirtins and Ottavins, Antony 6 
raiſed the Seige, and paſſed the Alps, in hopes a 
that Lepidus and his Friends, who had large con- EM 


cerns in thoſe Provinces, would declare in his 
Favour. The Conſul Hirtius was ſlain in this 
laſt Engagement; and Panſa, before he died, 
ſent for Ofavius, and declared to him the falſe 
dealing of the Senate: Your Father,” faid he, 
© was always dearer to me than my own Life, 
« Although I adhered as well as yourſelf, from 
« prudential Motives, to the Senate; I ever hare 
« boured a ftrong Defire, and hoped to meet 
% one Day with an Opportunity of revenging his 
& Death. Mine, which is now impending, de- 
* prives me of that Conſolation ; but before [ 
*« cloſe my Eyes, I will, at leaſt, acquit myſelf 
% towards the Son, of the Obligations by which 
& | ſtand bound to the Father. Know that you 
% are as much ſuſpeted by, and as odious to 
t the Senate, as Antony, your Enemy. They de- 
e teſt you equally ; they were overjoyed at your 
« Difſentions, and they hope to cruſh you both. 
„The only Reaſon for their declaring for you 
% was, they believed your Party the weakeſt, 
and, conſequently, the eaſieſt to be deſtroyed, 
« My defign, far different from that of the 
| Senate, was to oblige Antony by force of Arms, 
« to a Reconcihation with you; afterwards to 
| 
| 


join our Armies, and to revenge, in conjunc- 
„tion, the Murder of our common Benefactor. 

This is the only courſe you can take. Join with 

| Antony, who you will not find ſo haughty ſince 
1 his defeat. I reſtore you your two Legions, 
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© and would as freely give you up the reſt of 
the Army, was it in my Power. The Offi- 
„ cers are ſo many Spies from the Senate, and 
% have ſecret Orders to watch us.“ The Conſul 
ſoon after expired. „„ 

By order of the Senate, Decimus Brutus took 
the Command of the Army, and marched in 
purſuit of Antony. Octlaulus reſented this Pre- 
ference highly, and, being refuſed the Conſulate 
on the Death of Panſa, he plainly ſaw the Truth 
of that Conſul's Declaration, and that it was his 
Intereſt to reconcile himſelf to Antony. He firſt 
opened his Mind to Lepidus, and Aſinius Pollio, 
with whom he had always maintained a fecret 
Correſpondence. In this buſy Scene, each was 
cautious to declare his Intentions, but ſoon an 
Opportunity offered; for Antony having collected 
a large Army, returned into Italy, and Dec:mus 
Brutus being taken at A4quileia in Gaul, his Head 
was cut off by Antony's order. Ofavius ſent 
him Thanks for having put Decimus to Death 
as a Victim to his Father's Manes, and this 
brought on a Reconciliation. An Interview be- 


k W tween them and Lepidus was agreed upon ON 2 
" mall Iſland near Modena. Here, paſting by all 
4 former Tranſactions, it was debated what form 


of Government ſhould be ſettled. The Debate 
continued three Days, when theſe three Men 
Odavius, Antony, and Lepidus, 4. U. 511 
divided the World as if it had A Chr. f. 
been their own Patrimony. They n. 
afterwards marched to Rome. Oftavius was now 
Conſul, and their Power was confirmed by the 
Suffrages of the People. This was the ſecond 
Triumvirate; and they were no ſoener ſettled 
| 1Il 
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in Power, but they acted with uncommon Cruelty, 
Three hundred Senators, and upwards of two 
thouſand Equites were proſcribed : They carried 
their Inhumanity to ſo great a length, that the 
gave up to perſonal Reſentment their neareh 
Relations and Friends. Lepidus ſacrificed his 
Brother, Marc Antony abandoned his- Uncle, and 
Ofavius gave up Cicere, to whom he had fo 
great Obligation. The whole City was in the 
moſt deplorable State, and Rome appeared as a 
Town expoſed to the Sword of the moſt mer- 
cileſs Enemy. 3 3 . 
Brutus and Caſſius had withdrawn themſelves 
into Greece, where they reduced Sardis, and 
other Cities in the Eat; Antony and Octavius 
agreed to follow them; and both Armies met at 
the City of Philippi, on the Confines of Mace - 
donia and Thrace, Here the future deſtiny of 
the Republic was decided, and the Liberty of 
"vs; 1 Rome buried in the death of Bru- 
Ante Chr. io, tus and Caſfus. The former de- 
de Cn. 40. feated that part of the Army 
which Oflavius commanded; but Antony got 
the better of Caſſius, and he obliged one of his 
Freedmen to kill him. Brutus, after the loſs of 
a ſecond Battle, killed himfelf, that he might not 
outlive the Liberty of his Country, and fall 
into the Hands of his Enemies. The Con- 
querors ſpent ſome Days in wreaking their Ven- 
geance on the Perſons of the vanquiſhed. Bru- 
tus's Head was ſent to Rome, and laid at the 
Feet of the late D:#ator's Statue; at the ſame 
time his Aſhes were ſent to his Wife Portia, 
the Daughter of Cato, who, it is ſaid, on receir- 


ng 
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ing this ſad Preſent, killed herſelf by ſwallowing 
hot burning Coals. * ua 
After this Victory, OFav:us returned to 1taly, 
and Antony croſſed over into Ha. He afterwards 
took himſelf into Egypt, where he ſpent the re- 
mainder of the Year at Alexandria with Cleo- 
patra, in the moſt riotous Pleaſures, 
Sextus Pompeius, the younger Son of Pompey, 
the Great, had long reſided in Sicily, and afford- 
ed an Aſylum to the Friends of Liberty. Me 
ala collected the remains of the Army from the 
Battle of Philippi, and appeared at the Head of 
fourteen thouſand Men; but this General find- 
ing it impoſſible to oppoſe the preſent torrent of 
Succeſs, went over to the Triumvirates. Odta- 
vius {ent Agrippa into Sicily, who ſoon obliged 
Pompey to retire from the Country. This Tri- 
umvirate remained for the moſt part in Tal, 
and took every Step to increaſe in ee de 
Republican Party was now no more, and Ocla- 
dius formed the Project to reign alone, and get 
rid of his two Collegues. He early diveſted Le- 
pidus of his ſhare of the Sovereignty, and this 
Triumvirate ſpent the remainder of his Days in 
private. Anthony was the more conſiderable Per- 
ſon, and had the greater Intereſt; but he was 
intoxicated with a ſtrong Paſſion for Cleopatra, 
and but little regarded his concerns at Rome. 
Oetavius improved this neglect in Antony to 
his own advantage, and gained on the People by 
Acts of Generoſity. Mecænas and Agrippa were 
his principal Favourites, and theſe two lived with 
him in ſtri& Friendſhip. At length Antony took 
Umbrage at the Conduct of Ofavius, and re- 


turned 


* 
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1 turned into Italy. He beſieged 
e, Db Brunduſium, a Maritime Town 
Ante Chr. 39. . 5 OM 
39+. in Naples. Sextus Pompeius en- 
tered into Alliance with Antony, and, at the 
ſame time, marched into :aly with a conſider- 
able Army; but this appearance of a Civil War 
was ſoon blown over. Antony married Octavia, 
Siſter to Ofavins, and theſe two agreed io di- 
$ vide the Roman Empire between them. Pom- 
g pey at firſt made ſome Efforts againſt this Union, 
b Lv 111 but after a ſhort time he remained 
. ſatisfied with the Iſlands of Sici- 
ly, Sardinia, and Corſica. An- 
tony had left Jentidius in Alia to act againſt the 
Parthians, and this General obtained three im- 
portant Victories over that People. Auleny now. 
returned into A/ia. to act againſt thoſe People 
himſelf. At firſt he gained ſome advantage in 
Alexandria, but he miſcarried in his artempt to 
ſeize Praaſpa, a own in Media, and loſt great 
part of his Army. His Paſhon for Cleopatra 
was the fole rule of his Actions; and after this 
ill Succefs againſt the Parthians, he went into 
Syria, where he had appointed to meet that 
\ Princeſs. Cleopatra brought him Money, and 
promiſed his Afiſtance, At this time he dil- | 
miſſed his Wife O&avia, who had ſet out from 
Rome to meet him. This Supineneſs of An- 
tony, and his Behaviour to the Siſter of Ofa- | 
Vius, broke off all appearance of Agreement 
between them, and each Chief ſhewed a readi- 
neſs to decide the Empire of the World by 2 | 
Naval Fight at A#ium, in Epirus. Ofavins | 
Yr ON was triumphant, and Antony as 
e of 5 tired into Egypt, and there kille 


himſelf; Cleopatra alſo ſoon af- 
dex 
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ter put an end to her Life, and E Gbr became a 

new addition to the Empire of Rome. 
Odlavius, now ſole Maſter and Sovereign of 

Rome, aſſumed the Title of Auguſtus, and Impe- 


rator. By the advice of Agrippa and Merænas, 
he new- ſettled the form of Government,, and. 
declined the Title of King. 'The antient Or- 


der of 'Conſuls, Prætors, and other Officers of 
State, were continued, thiough they were made 
dependent upon the ſuperior Power.  Oftavius, 
now Auguſlus Ceſar, gained Antony d n 
rents over to his Intereſt: he alſo the 
Affections of the Senators and chief Magiſtrates 
by the moſt ſumptuos Entertainments, and a. 
Promiſe to lay down the Sovereign, Power at the 
end of five Years, or as ſoon. as he. had, reſtored 
Peace and Quiet to the State. He exhibited 
public Shows, and, by an artful Conduct, quieted 
the Minds of the People, who with Joy ſaw tlie 
Gates of the Temple of Fanus ſhut, after they 
had been opened two. hundred and ſeventeen. 
Years. It may be faid, that now ended the 
greateſt Commonwealth upon Earth, and com- 
menced the greateſt Monarchy. The Empire 
of Rome was extended over the whole Globe. 
In Europe; Italy, both the Gauls, Spain, Luſita- 


nia, Greece, Illyricum, Dacia, Pannonia, with 


and Media. In Atri ica: 
Titania and Ly dia. Befi 
many leſſer Provinces an 
Wee to the Romans. 
Luſtrum of the People 


Part of Britain and Germany.. 
Minor, Armenia, Syria, 


In Alia; Aſia 
Pee Meſopotamia, 
Egypt, Numidia, Mau-. 
as Theſe great Nations, 

Iſlands were Tribu- 
At home alſo, on a 
now made, there were 


found four Millions ſixty- three thouſand Inha- 


bitants 
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habitants in the City and Suburbs of Rome, which 
Authors affirm to have been, at this time, fifty 
Miles in compaſs. V 70 
After Auguſtus was inveſted with the ſupreme 
Power, he governed with great moderation, in- 
ſo much that the Romans became fond of his 


government, and in ſull Senate gave him the - 
Title of the Father of his Country, From the A] 
A. U. 766. Battle of Adlium, Auguſtus reigned m 
7 forty-four Years, and died at Nola Ny 
in Campania, in the ſeventy-fixth year of his al 


age. In his time, Arts and Sciences flouriſhed WW eſt 
under the Patronage of himſelf and Mecænas. 
Horace, Virgil, Salluſt, Ovid, Catullus, and Livy | 
lived at this time; and the Writings of the - i 
learned Men of the Auguſtan Age became the 


future Standard of Literature. | = 
In the Reign of this Prince, when all the = 
A. U. 762. World was at Peace, was born at his 


Bethlem in Judæa, the Prince of T 


Peace, Jesvs CHRIST our Saviour. Herd WM as 
was, at this time, the Roman Governor of u- To 
dæa, under Auguſius; Cornelius Lentulus, and Me 
Calpurnius Piſo were Conſul of Rome. Aft. 


o This is the moſt proper Period to finiſh this 
© compendious Relation of Roman Affairs; for | 1 
« this Reaſon, brief mention only will be made 


of the Emperors, the immediate Succeſſors of we 
« Auguſtus; and a ſhort Account will be given Rei 
4 of the moſt eminent Latin Writers, as before Des 

46 in the Grecian part of this Work.“ | You 

tain 
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c HAP. XIV. 


T HE Titles of caſar - and Emperor were 


1 aſſumed by the ſucceeding Sovereigns of 


Rome, in honour of the two preceding Mo- 


narchs; but theſe Men fell ſhort of the great 


Abilities of their Predeceſſors; and Rome, fo 


many Ages the Land of Liberty, now ſubmits 


to deſpotic Power, and the arbitrary Will of Men, 
who, for the moſt part, by their Action, may be 


man Depravity. 


_ eſteemed Monuments of wanton Cruelty, and hu- 


5 


III. TiBERIUs ſucceeded Auguſtus, and was 
the third Cæſar. He was raiſed . J. 566. 
to the Empire more by the Arti- 1 . 
ſice of his Mother Livia, than 


Ante Chr. 14. 


the choice of Auguſtus, who never approved of 
his lewd Courſe of Life. In the beginning of 
his Reign, he made a ſhew of Moderation and 


Affability, but he ſoon gave a looſe to his depraved 
_ Temper, deprived the Senate of its moſt virtuous 


Members, and his Tyrannies became unbounded. 
After a Reign of twenty-two Years, he died in 
the ſeventy-fixth Year of his Age, 


IV. CAL1cvL a, Nephew of Tiberius, ſuc- 


ceeded him in the Empire; a moſt An. D. 37. 


wicked and abandoned Prince; his 


Reign was ſhort, but too long for his abominable 
Deeds and Blaſphemies. He reigned near four 
Years, and was killed in his Palace by the Cap- 


tain of his Guards, in the 29th year of his age. 
2 V. Upon 
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Wi V. Upon the death of Caligula, the Senate 
An H. are. © endeayoured to reſtore the Roman 3 
Piberty, and accordingly ſeized on oy 
the Capitol; but whilſt the City was in confuſion, 
the Soldiers proclaimed Cravpivs, Nephew alſo Ml. 
of Tiberius, Emperor. He was of a. weak dif. | pM 
. poſition ' both in Body and Mind, and was go. | 
verned by his Favourites, who committed intoler. WW - 
able oppreſſions, and made him ridiculous to the 


People. In his time Britain was ſubdued by | For 
Plautius, the Roman General. His Wife Meſſa- | ey 


lina was noted for her Lewdneſs; and, after | Orr 
Reign of thirty Years, he was poiſoned by | 0 
Agrippina, his ſecond Wife, _ — 2 


VI. NERo, Son of Agrippina, came next in his | 


1 I | ſucceſſion to the Empire at the 

5 e Age of eighteen. For the firſt five | 4 

9 Years, and under the conduct of Burrbus and 2 lh. 
Seneca, his Governors, he ruled with moderation only 


and humanity; but he afterwards fell into the 
imoſt extravagant Crimes that ever entered the 1 
Heart of Man. He murdered his Mother Agrip- both 
pina, his Wife Ofavia, and Seneca his Tutor, 
and wiſhed to deftroy all Mankind at one ftroke. WF - , 

He ſet fire to Rome, and began the firſt Perſecu- W Glut 
tion againſt the Chriſtians. At laſt, his Deeds 


> . 
5 
f 
f 


1 ee > times 
I rendered him ſo odious, that he became the De- WF ccd: 
j teſtation of all, and turned his own Executioner WF. | 


in the thirty-ſecond year of his age, and in the WJ me 
fourteenth year of his Reign. Nero built te and! 
warm Baths at Rome, which were called by his 
Name; and in Nero's death the Family of Auguſtus WF cf hi 


VII. Gard, 


Was extinct. 
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VII. GAL BA, a Senator of an antient Fa- 14 
mily, ſucceeded in the ſeventy-third 
year of his age. He was choſen An, N. ot 
Emperor by the Army: His reign was only of 
ſeven Months, and ſeven Days, when he was 
murdered in the Forum by the management of 
tho, his Succeſlor, 44 1 


VIII. Orno was of an antient Family, and 
was advanced to this Honour by ,. | 
the Prætorian Soldiers. He 5 17 1 5 98 
nithed Tigellinus, Nerg's chief Inſtrument of 
Cruelty, and reftored many Exiles to their 
Conntry, which gained him the Love of the 
People; but Vitellus, a Commander in Germany, 
being declared Emperor by the Legions under 
his command, and Otho's Army being defeated at 
Bebriacum in Tialy, he voluntarily killed himſelf, 


Gluttony : He would feaſt himſelf four or five 
times a day at a prodigious Expence. His Pro- 
ceedings foon made him odious, and his Armies 
| tevolted. After the moſt public Ignominy in 
dhe City of Rome, his Body was torn to pieces. 
and thrown into the Tiber. He reigned only 
une Months, and died in the fifty-ſeyenth year 
EMA ᷣͤ £159. | 
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laving, His Life was not worth a Civil Mar, after 1 

a ſhort aud troubleſome Reign of thirteen Weeks wh; 
1 only. LY 161 
a IX. VireErLvs was acknowledged Emperor 1 
** 8, oy 
5; both by the Army and Senate. He Ant to ö | 
: gave a looſe to unmanly Paſſions ö 1 Ml 
A and was remarkable for. his great Cruelty and — 14 
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X. VesPAsrAN was next declared Emperor 


1 by the Senate. He was at this 
_ D. % ume at Alexandria in Paleſtine, and 
Couriers were diſpatched to him to haſten his 
return to Nome. He ſent his Son Titus againſt 
the Jews, who entirely razed the City Ferufalem, 
and put an end to the Jeu State. Under his 
General. Claudius, he added many Places in Ger- 
many and Britain, to the Roman Empite. He 
baniſhed the Philoſophers from Rome, built the 


- Temple of Peace, and was eſteemed a great Prince 
both in War and Peace, nothing but Avarice 


Raining the Luſtre of his Actions. He died in 


the fixty-ninth year of his Age, and in the tenth 


Jear of his Reign. 


XI. Tirvus, his Son and Succeſſor, proceed · 
Aa. 5. 79. ed with great Wiſdom and Dili-} 


Fence in the Affairs of the Re- 


public. Three remarkable Events happened in 
his Reign: The Eruption of Mount Veſuvius 
in Campania, attended with the moſt violent] 
Earthquakes ; the Sun was darkened many Days 
at Rome by its Aſhes, which were alſo carried into 
Egypt, and the moſt diſtant Nations. The year, 
following, a terrible Fire broke out at Rome, 


which conſumed the Capitol, the: Pantheon, the 


Library of Auguſtus, and other public Buildings: 
'Theſe Calamities were ſucceeded by a great Peſti. 
Hence, by which many thouſands were carried 


off. Titys, in all theſe Miſeries, behaved with. 
great Tehderneſs and Compaſſion ' towards the 
Diſtreſſed; and, by his gentle Government and 
Clemency, he gained ſo 1 on the Affection 
of the People, that he was Riled, The „ 

LG 5 | | 4 
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Delight of Mankind. He died after a ſhort Reign 

of two Years and three Months, in the forty-firſt 

Year of his Age; and, as is generally thought by 

Poiſon given him by his younger Brother and 

Succeſſor. . 


* 


XII. DoMuirT IAN. His dawn of Government. 

was moderate, and his Vices were , 
ES: . a | | | u. D. 81. 

tempered by many wiſe and good 
Actions; but, as if intoxicated with Power, the 
Vizor was ſoon taken off, and he became lazy, 
ill-natured, and inſolent to the greateſt degree ; 
and he, whoſe Crimes rendered him unworthy of 
the Quality of a Man, by his Pride aſſumed Di- 
vine Honours, It is related that his uſual Em- 
ployment was catching and killing of Flies, an 
Argument of a mean and cruel Temper. It muſt 
be confeſſed, however, that he reformed man 
public Abuſes. He turned a Senator out of the 
Senate for his Buffoonery and yore oh > ſe- 


4 ‚⏑ #.: WO w 


c n 


— 


11 verely puniſhed the corrupt Judges. He allo re- 
nt! edified the Cap:to/, and other public Buildings 
ys that' had been deſtroyed by the late Fire : But 
to at length he rendered himſelf ſo odious, that he 
Ar was {lain by his own Domeſtics; in the fifteenth 
ne, ear of his Reign, and the forty-fifth of his Age. 
hel 8 his Reign Britain was reduced, and made a 
8 Roman Province by Agricola, © 

ed] 'Thefe TWELVE Cxsars were the firſt Em- 
it perors of Rome, and their ſeveral Reigns make 
the, little more than the amount of one hundred 
nd Years, The Succeflion in the Empire was con- 
918 tinued in Nerba, Trajan, Adrian, Antoninus 
nd Pius, and other Emperors, to ale aa. 
0 . CO Tn. | | 0 
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of the fourth Century, when the Emperor 

An. D. 330 Conſtantine the Great removed the 
9 Seat of the Roman Empire to 

Byzantium in Thrace, the moſt Eaſtern Part of 

Europe, and from him it was called Con/tanti- 

nople. 0 


CHAP. XV. 


HE Romans were not leſs famous for their 

extent of Dominion in the ſeveral parts of 
the Globe, than for the great progreſs the Arts 
and Sciences gradually made in the latter part of 
their State, eſpecially under the reigns of Julius 
and Augu/ius Ceſar. In their time every Science 
was carried to the greateſt Perfection, and the 
Roman Name became equally illuſtrious for Li- 
terature and Arms. It will be proper, therefore, 


to give here a ſhort Account of thoſe learned 


Men, who were the ornament of their Country, 
and whoſe Writings became the Standard of Li- 
_ terature, and a Pattern for future Ages, 

IJ. & N NEU S 


Exn1ivs was a moſt antient Poet and Writer, 


born at Rudii, a City of Calabria, in Naples. He 


A v7. wrote many Annals, Comedies, 
Ante Cb z, Tragedics, and Satires, which were 
| ur. 237* all loſt except ſome few Fragments. 
He lived at Rome many Years in friendſhip with 
Cato and Scipio Africanus, He died in the fixty- 


ſeventh Year of his Age, and was buried in the 


fame Tomb with Scipie. 


| II. PL Ab. 


thor, are moſt admirable. Terence was well verſed 
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 PLAuTUs was one of the moſt early comic 
Latin Poets; he was born at Sarina, a Town of 
Umbria in Italy. He appeared at firſt on the 
Roman Stage in the Character of an Actor; and 
at the ſame time wrote many Comedies which 
were well received. His Mule, however, did not 
provide him a ſubſiſtence ; for in a time of Fa- 
mine at Rome, he ſerved a Baker, 4 U. go. 

and ground in a Mill; when, at fe : 2 4 _ 

ſpare hours, he compoſed ſeveral! 2. 
of his Comedies. The time of his Death is uncer- 


uin, though generally ſaid' to be as here expreſſed. 


III TERENCE. 
PuzLius Trxkrrivs was born at Carthage 
in Africa, and was ſold to Terentius Lucanus, a 
a Roman Senator, who ſoon perceived an excellent 


Diſpoſition in his Slave, and gave him not only 
his Freedom and his Name, but alſo a liberal Edu- 


cation. He was a moſt excellent Comic Writer, 
and his Writings and Merit brought him into ge- 
neral Eſteem. His great Patrons were Scipio A. 


vricanus and Lælius, with whom he lived in great 


familiarity. Six only of his Plays remain, and 

they were held in great Reputation among the 
Romans. It is alſo obſerved by modern Writers, 
that the Elegancy, Judgment, Thought, and 
Beauty of Expreſſion, to be found in this Au- 


11 
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in the Greek Tongue; and, to- 
3 wards the latter end of his Life, 
he left Rome to go into Greece, 


Ante Chr. 168. 
and died in the thirty-fifth Year of his Age, 


W. LUOCRETIVUS. 


_ _ LvucexrsBrTivs was born at Rome, of an antient 
and noble Family. He was, in his youth, ſent to 
Study at Athens, at a time the Epicurean Philoſophy 


was in general Reputation. His Poem on the | 


Cauſes aud Effect, of Nature, is formed according 
to the Doctrine and Philoſophy of Epicurus. It 
1s divided into fix Books; and is admired equally 


TT, OR for the Boldneſs of Thought, 
5 and its pure and elegant Diction. 
Lucretius died in the Flower of 


Ante Chr. 52. 


his Age, by a Potion, as is the general received 


Opinion, given him by his Wife in a fit of 
louſy, which deprived him Senſes. | 


.  CarvsVaLERIvs CaTurtvs,aRoman Poet, 


Jea- 


was born at Verona, of a good Family. He was 
ſoon diſtinguiſhed at Rome by the Elegance of bis 


Genius, and was intimately acquainted wWith Man- 
lius, a worthy Roman Knight, whom he cele- 


brates in many of his Poems; alſo with Cicero, 
Plancus, and other great Men of the Age. Catul- 
lus was of a gay, amorous Diſpoſition, and had a 
great Paſſion for Iſpithilla of Verona, and Clodia, 


A. U. Joz. | 
Ante Chr, 49. 


- thirtieth Year of his Age. 


whom he addreſſed under the 
Name of Leſbia. He died in the 
early Part of his Life, in the 


VI. CASAR 
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TT CERT AR 


Hoſtilius. He is ſufficiently mentioned in the 


mander. His Commentaries, or Hiſtory of the 
War in Gaul, as alſo his Account of the C:y;! 


eſteemed the Model of good Language and fine 
Writing. Many, who valued , 177 
Cæſar as a Friend, could not ho- e tcp 6 

i- W nour or ſubmit to the Tyrant; ONT 


* 


— 


mander was of the antient Family of the Julii, 
which were carried from Alba to Rome by Tullus 


foregoing Pages, as moſt eminent in the Roman 
State, and the firſt Emperor. Cæſar was no 
leſs famous as a learned Man, than a great Com- 


Mars of his Country, are written with ſuch Ele- 
gance and Purity of Style, that they are juſtly 


they therefore ſtabbed him in the Senate-Houſe, | 


a js beſbpe renal. in the fifty-ſixth Year of his. 


= 5 
hy VII. C E RO. 

”  Maxevs Tories Cickro was born at Ar- 
1. binum, a Town in /taly. At the „ 
7, Age of twenty-ſeven he pleaded Ante 44g . 
oy. the Cauſe of Roſcius. He went 105. 


Elaquence and Knowledge under the Athenian 
the Orators and Philoſophers. Soon after his re- 


the turn to Rome, he appeared again in public, and 


15 afterwards into Greece, where he improved in 


N 


the Sradually roſe, from the lower Offices of State, 


to the Conſulate; at which time he diſcovered, 


R. Ind defeated the dangerous Conſpiracy of Cati- . 


line, 


* 
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took part with Pompey, being perſuaded, that the 
Liberty of his Country lay on that Side, to 
which he ſhewed himſelf a conſtant Friend. For 
his eminent Services to the State, he was ho- 
noured with the glorious Title of Father e his 


Country. As a Philoſopher and Orator, he was 


alſo ſtiled the Father of Eloquence, and his Wri- 
tings diſcover the Excellency and Superiority of 
his Genius. 


Graces of Rhetoric, 
manity, the patriotic Spirit, and the found Phi- 
loſophy of his Writings, are. moſt; noble; and 
his Works, in all Ages, have been eſteemed the 
Standard of true Literature. Cicero was a Friend 
1 to Oeravius; yet this Prince ſa- 
pans; Chr „ crificed him to the Revenge of 
ante Ate 42 Marc Antony, when the ſecond 
Triumvirate was made between them and Lepi- 
dus, who, in revenge for the Orations that Cicero 
made againſt him, called the Philippicks, cauſed 
him to be beheaded, and his Head to be fixed in 
the Forum, the place where he had ſo often ſpoke 
with applauſe, and defended the Liberty of his 
Country. es | 


fl. ELDPSTST;: 


_ Crnrsevs SAtLUSTIUS was born at Armiter- 
num, a Town of the Sabines in Italy, and edu- 
cated at Rome, where he held ſeveral important 
Employments. He was baniſhed the Senate, for 


His looſe Way of Life ; but was afterwards reſtored 
by Caſar, and ſent into Numidia, where he ac- 
quired 


line, and his Aſſociates. In the Civil Mars he 


In his Inſtructions for Oratory, and 
his Orations, we are led to all the Power and | 
The Sentiments of Hu- 


this elegant Latin Hiſtorian. He 
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quired great Wealth, and returned to Rome. 


He wrote the Hiſtory of Catiline's Conſpiracy, 

and of the Fugurthan War. Theſe, with ſome 

Fragments only of the Roman ä 

Hiſtory, are all that remain of 4. U. 572. 
1 Ante Chr. 80. 


died at Rome in the Vear mentioned. 
IX. | 7 7 R e E. - 


PuBL1vs VIxciLiuvs Mako was a Native of 
Mantua, a capital City in Jtaly. , JI. 672. 

He reſided fome time at Cremona 8 Chr. 8 
and Milan. He afterwards went unte Chr. 80. 
to Naples, where he ſtudied with great diligence 
the ſeveral Branches of Literature. He was re- 
commended to the favour of Mecenas and Au- 
guſtus by his Friends Varus and Pollio, His Pa- 
trmony in Mantua was involved in the common 
Calamity of his Country, and divided among 
the Soldiers; but he obtained a Grant from Au- 
guſtus that his Lands ſhould be reſtored him, 
and this he gratefully expreſſes in his firſt Ec 
lgue. His ZEneid, or the Travels of ÆLneas; 
his Eclogues, or Paſtorals; and his Georgics, or 
Treatiſe of Huſbandry, give him the firſt rank 
among the Latin Poets. 

Virgil was of a weak Conſtitution; and, to 
avoid the thick Air of Rome, he retired to Na- 
ples, where he ſpent moſt of the latter Part of 
his Life, He was, in private Life, a Perſon of 
great Humanity and Good-nature ; and, in re- 
ard to his Writings, it is remarked, that he 
poſſeſſed all the Graces of Poetry to the higheſt 


Degree. He was ſo much reſpected by the Se- 


X nate 
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nate and P eople of Rome, that, upon the rehearſ- | 


ing any of his Verſes in the Theatre, every one 
A U; vat ſtood up; and the greateſt reſpe& 
7 8 37 Was always paid to his Memory. 


He died at Brundufum, in the 


fifty-fourth Year of his Age, and was buried at 
N aples . | 


X. HORACE. 
 QuinTvs HoxarTivs FLacevs was born at 


Vienuſium, a Town in Ttaly. In 
= 2 „ the firſt llage of Life, his Father 


Education affords. He naturally loved Eaſe and 


Retirement: and was Tribune under Brutus, at 
the Battle of Philippi, when he plainly made it 
appear, he was by no means qualified for a mi- 
litary Life; for in the time of Action he quit - 
ted the Field, and threw down his Shield. His 
Eſtate was forfeited to the Conqueror; but his 


Muſe ſoon introduced him to the beſt Company 


and Virgil recommended him to Mecæ nas, and 
he to Auguſtus, who received him into his favour 
and protection. His Works have gained him 
the greateſt Reputation, and he is ſtiled the Prince 
o the Latin Lyric Pects, He was in Stature 
ſhort, and corpulent in Body, of a gay Diſ- 
| poſition, loved good Company, and a chearful 

Companion, His natural Diſpoſition to Eaſe and 


Retite- 


took him under his Tuition, and 
with pleaſure cultivated thoſe good Qualities he | 
early perceived in his Son. At ten Years of Age 
he ſent him to Rome, and when he was about 
_ Eighteen, he was removed to Athens, where he 
acquired all thoſe Qualities that an ingenious | 


ginning of November, and Ho- 
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Retirement increaſed with his Age, and he ſpent 
his laſt Days in the Country. His Friend and 


Patron, Mecænas, died the be- A U. 501. 


race was ſo greatly affected with Ante Chr. gr. 


this Loſs that he died himſelf a few Day after, in 
the fifty-ſeventh Year of his Age. He was buried 
near the Tomb of Mecænas, and ay — 


his Heir. | | 
x. TIBULLUS. 


ALB1ius TiBulLLUs was a Roman of noble 


Parentage, and early gained the Friendſhip | and 
Favour of Meſſala Cos vi nus, one 


of the moſt polite Men of the A. U. 690. 


Age. He accompanied him in Ante Cor, 62. 


an Expedition to the Ifland Corfu ; but Arms 


not being his Talent, he left the Army, and pro- 
ſecuted the natural Turn of his Genius in writing 
Elegiac Verſes, He was happy in the Acquain- 
tance of Virgil and Horace. By his Silence, and 


not making mention in his Writing of Auguſtus, 
it is thought he was no Friend to the Pomp and 


Splendor of a Court, or did not A. u 
approve of the ConduR of Affairs A; 5 N 
it that time. He died in the e N 


forty- fourth Year of his Age. 
XII. PROPERTIUS. 


. Au RELIUS Padre an . 


nent Elegiac Poet, Cotemporary with Tihullus, 


was born at Mevanuia in Umbria. His Father, 
taking part with Antony, was proſcribed by Au- 
* 2 guſtus, 
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guftus, who ſeized on his Eſtate, and reduced Jis 
Family to Diſtreſs. 


It 1s moſt probable, he afterwards regained his 


Patrimony, as he came young to Rome, and was | 


ſoon diſtinguiſhed by Mecænas, and followed him 
into Greece. He acquired great Reputation by 
his Writings; and, in them, he expreſſes the 


greateſt Tenderneſs for Hoſtia, his Miſtreſs, whom 
"Be. Us 536, 


he celebrates under the Name of 
| Cynthia. He died about the for- 
ö Year of his Age. 


XIII. OY 7D. 


PvuBr1ivs Ovipivs NAso0 was one of the 
moſt eminent Poets of the Auguſtan Age. He 
+ v 700 was born at Sumo, about ninety 


Ante Chr. 43. Confſuls Hirtizs and Panſa were 


in the Battle of Mutina. He was of the Equeſt- | 
rian Order, and had an accompliſhed Education. 
His Father intended him for the Bar, and he 
pleaded ſeveral Cauſes; but his natural Diſpo- 


Htion prevailed over every other Conſideration, 


and he wholly devoted himſelf to Poetry. His | 
fine Parts were ſoon diſtinguiſhed by the Wits I 


of that polite Age; and he was introduced into 
vality. His Works 


the Acquaintance of the firſt Qu 


have ever been admired for the natural Eaſineſs 
of his Style, the Softneſs and Beauty of his Ex- 


preſſion, and are univerſally known and read. 


He was for a time in good eſteem with the Em- 
eror. His Writings, however, and his unguard- 


ed Behaviour were, in many Inſtances, too looſe 


even for that luxurious Court; and Auguſtus 
| baniſhed 


Miles from Rome, in the Year the 
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baniſhed him to Peutus in A/ra, in the fiſtieth 


Year of his Age. It is moſt generally ſaid, that 
he made his Addreſſes to Julia, that Prince's 
Daughter, and-courted her under the Character of 
Corinna, in his Poems, and that this brought him 
under the Diſpleaſure of the Em- 
peror, and was the occaſion of his 53 
Baniſhment. He lived ſeven Vears in this Exile, 
and died in the fourth Year of the Reign of Ti- 


berius. 


Ann. D. 15. 


AV. Eu. 
PERSIVs FLaccus Avus was a fatyrica? 
Poet in the time of Nero. He was an intimate 
of Lucan and had the Advantage of great natural 
Parts, improved by a large Stock of acquired 
Knowledge. The Style of his Satyrs is noble 
and poetical; and the Age he lived in furniſned 


matter for the moſt luxuriant Genius. It is be- 


lie ved he did not ſpare Nero in 


his Writings. This Poet died of Ann. P. 61. 


a Pain in his Stomach, in the twenty-eighth Lear 


Te dd 8 
XV. LU CAN, 


SIA KEOs N Lvue Ax us was a Native 
of Corduba in Spain, born in the 1 
Reign of Fier , The thads . 
Proficiency in Greek and Latin; and at the Age 
of fourteen frequently declaimed in thoſe Lan- 
guages, His Uncle Seneca ſent him to Athens to 
compleat his Studies; and, on his return to Rome, 


upon his Recommendation, he was received into 


favour by Nero, and was appointed Pugeſftar and 
Augur. He ſoon Joſt the favour of this Prince, 


8 2 and 
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and whether on account of his Tyranny, or from 
perſonal Reſentment, Lucan entered into a Con- 
ſpiracy with Pro, to rid the World of this Pro- 

digy of Wickedneſs; but tlie Plot failed in the 
execution, and he was put to Death in a hot 
Bath, in the twenty-ſeventh Year of his Age. | 
Ann. D. 63 Lucan wrote many Poems, but 
. his chief Work is his Poem in ten 
Books, intituled, Pharſalia, or the Battle of Ce. | 

fer and Pompey, which is the principal Monu- 
ment of his Fame. DE 


XVI. FUFEN 4 L. 


Decivs Junius JuvENAL1is was bern in 
the Reign of Claudius at Aquinum in Italy, and | 
was, according to the cuſtem of the Times, in 
.his Youth brought up to the Bar. In his Writings 
he ſeverely laſhes the V ices of the Age in which 
he lived. His S@:yrs are not leſs admired for the | 
Poignancy of Wir, than for the Morality and | 
Philoſophy to be found in them. Some Exprefli- | 
ons in his Satyrs gave offence to Domitian's | 
Minion, and. he was by that Emperor baniſhed | 

into AÆgypt when he was eighty | 
* N. det ears A Aber Domitian's death 
he returned to 0 and died in the twelfth Year I 
of Aarian's Reign. 


XVII. MARTIAL. 


Mxrcvs VALERIVSs MARTIA LIS was born 
in the Province of Arragon in Spain. When he 
was twenty Years of Age, ke was ſent to Rome 
to qualify himſelf for the Bar; but he early leſt 
the Study of Rhetoric, and applied u to 

; | oetry. 


Death, by order of Nere, in the 
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Poetry. He was cotempory,. and intimate withs 
13 Silius Italicus, and Pliny. He reſided ar 
ome thirty-five Years without any improvement 
in his Fortune; and in an advanced Age he re- 
tired to his native Country, where ,__ 
he died about the ſeventy- fifth Year n 
of his Age. His Epigrams were well received in 
the polite Parts of the Roman Empire. 


Lucius Ax x REUS SENECA was born at Con- 
du ba in Spain, about the beginning of the Chriſtiam 
Fra. In his Infancy, his Father removed with. 
his Family to Rome. Seneca was a great Philoſo- 
pher and Poet, and wrote ten Tragedies; but was 
more eſteemed for his Philoſophical Writings than 
his Poetry. In the firſt Year of the Reign of the 
Emperor Claud::25, he was accuſed of holding too- 
great Familiarity with Julia, the Daughter of 
Germanicus, and was baniſhed into the Hland of 
Corfica : After eight Years Exile, he was recalled: 
by the Emperor, and: appointed Tutor to Nera, 
the Son of his Wife Agrippina. On the-accefſion: 
of Nero. to the Empire, that Prince, for ſome time, 


followed the Counſel of his Preceptor, and: govern= 
ed with great Moderation; but, after a few Years, 
Seneca's Intereſt declined at Court. Nero now 


abuſed his Sovereigns Power, and acted the moſt 
horrid: Crimes, and monſtrous Abominatiens that 
ever entered the depraved Imagination of Man. 
Seneca was charged with being engaged with Pi 
to dethrone the Emperor, and he was put to 


twelfth Year of his Reign, and. Ann. D. 65, 
died by the opening of his Veins in a hot Bath. 
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XIX. PFUINCTILIAN. 


QuiNCTILIAN was a famous Roman Rheto- 
rician, and flouriſhed in the time of the Emperor 
Domitian. He was an Orator of a juſt Taſte, his 


| c 

Language eloquent, and his Reflections judicious, | 2 
His Inſtitutions and Declarations are Syſtems of p- 
1 the moſt regular and moving Eloquence. He 0 
. IN. 2 

7 T . | ig . c ; . 2 

C. CxciLius PLinivs SECUNDUsS, ſurnam- | - 
ed the Junger, was the adopted Son of Pliny the fut 
55 be Elder, the Author of the Natural wa 
8 Hiftory, Cæcilius Plinius lived in the 
the time of the Emperor Trajan. He was one WM dic 
of the inoſt polite Gentlemen and Writers of that 77 
Age; and was in ſo great Eſteem with Trajan, the 
that this Prince promoted him to the higheſt of 


Offices in the State. He was Governor of Bithynia 
in Syria, and wrote to the Emperor, in favour of 
the Chriſtians, at a time Trajan had ſent Inſtruc- 
tions to diſtreſs them by Perſecution. His Pane- 
gyric upon Trajan was delivered in full Senate 
with general Applauſe. His Epi/les are moſt ad- 
mired for that eaſy and polite Delicacy of Expreſ- 
ſion, and the Soundneſs of Judgment, which are 
in them happily expreſſed on a variety of Sub- 
1 jects. He was born at No- Comum 

nin Taly, and his Death is ſaid to 
be in the Year here expreſſed. 


— 


XXI. 
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II. LIV. 


Tirus Livius, a Reman Hiſtorian of great 
note, was born at Padua in Ttaly, the time un- 
certain. He came to Rome in the Reign of Au- 
guſtus, and was in great Favour with that Em- 
peror, who appointed him Futor to his Son 
Claudius: He allo furniſhed him with Materials 
for his Hiſtory of the Raman Empire. After the 


Death of Auguſtus he returned to Padua, and was 
received with extraordinary Honours. He gain- 


ed great Reputation by his Hiſtory, and is ſtyled 
the Prince of Hiſtorians, and a Pattern for all 
future Writers, inſomuch that it is ſaid, that he 
was as great in his Genius as the Romans were in 
their Empire. This great Hiſtorian 

died in 8 fourth t of Tibo- . 
ius; and the Romans, in one Day, loſt two of 


the greateſt Genius of their Empire by the death. 
of Livy and Quid. LT 


il, TACITUE 


Next to E:vy, Carvs Cornnerius TAcirus 


may be mentioned as the moſt diſtinguiſhed of 


the Roman Hiſtorians, His Family and Birth 
are uncertain ; but he lived in the firſt Century, 
and was appointed Procurator in Gallia Belgica, 
by Veſpaſian. He alſo was Prætor under Domi- 
an. He was eſteemed one of the greateſt Men 


of his time. His Annals and his Hiftory gained 
him general Reputation. He alſo wrote a Trea- 


tic of the Situation of Germany, and the Manners 


ot 
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of the Germans. He married the Daughter of 
Ana; D. 167; Agricola, the Roman Governor in 


K. V. 723. 
Ante Chr. 30. 


Atticus, and the other firſt Men of that polite 
Age. He wrote the Lives of the Greet and Ro- 


8 great Elegance of Stile, and 
alſo the Life of his Friend Atticus. The -death | 


man Generals with 


Lives of the Cæſars; 


Britain, and wrote his Life about 
the beginning of Trajan 8 Government. 


XXIII. CORN. NE POS. 


CokxRLIus NEros a Latin Hiſtorian in the 
Reign of Julius Cæſar, was born 
at Heſtilia, near Verona, in Itah. 
He was intimate with Cicero, 


W Nepos | 18 ſaid to be VE the above date. | 


& -v 


- Falleins Panarea Tichs Frust hd 5 
were alſo Roman Hiſtorians. Suetonius wrote che 


uintus Curtius wrote the 
Life of Alexander the Great. Theſe Hiſtorians 
have always been held in great. Eſteem. Phædru 


is admired for the purity of his Language, and 
the morality of his Fables. 
Silius Italicus, Eutropius, who wrote the Roman 
Hiſtory, Sex, Aurel. Viktor, and other Roman 


Statius, Claudian, 


Writers, were of later date. 


8 H A P. XVI, 


5 the Roman Moner, from ARBUTHNOT 


and KENNET. 


H E larger $ums in uſe among the Romans 
were chiefly three, the Seftertium, Libra, and 
the Talent, 'T he ſmaller Monics were, 


4. 1 
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1. The Teruncius and Quadrans; theſe were 
the ſmalleſt. Braſs Coin, and uſed to expreſs a 
Thing of ſmall Account, or no Value. 


2. The Sembella was Value little more than 
one nn Kgl. 


The Es, or 15 alſo named Libelle; | Value 


not one Penny Eng liſb. . 


4, The Obolus was the ſixth Part of a Denarius, 
Value 1d. and a ſmall part of a Farthing Eng1i/h. 


5. The Duinarius or Victoriatus; Value three 
Pennies, three Farthings and a half Engl) iſh. 


6. The Centuſſis was the greateſt braſs Coin ; 


Value an hundred Aſſes 20 Denar:: ; Engliſh 


. ſix Shillings and Three-pence. 


7. The Seftertius was the leaſt Silver Coin; 
Value Engliſh one Penny three Farthings, and 


three parts of a Farthing. 


8. The Denarius was the chief Silver Coin 
among the Romans; Value ſeven Pennies three 
Farthings Engliſh. The Drachma was in ule 
among the Romans, tho* a' Greek Coin, Value 
We ſame as the Denarius. f 


The Seſtertium ani; a Thouſand Seſ= 


tertii, Value about eight Pounds one Shilling and 


hve Pence half-penny Engli/h Money. 
10. The Libra, or Pound, contained 12 Oun- 


ces of Silver, or ninety-ſix Drachmas, or . 
O 


RAR 
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of the later reckoning; Value three Pounds 
Engliſh Meney. The Mina was originally a 
Greek Coin of the ſame Value. 


11. The Talent contained twenty-four Sęſter- | 


tia, and fix thouſand Denarii; Value one hun- 
dred Eighty-ſeven Pounds ten Shillings Engl:/h 
Money. e 


12. The Aurei Denarii was the moſt remark. 
able Gold-Coin among the Remans, and was 
worth more than twenty Shillings Engliſb. 


Note, the Romans had originally no other Mo- 
ney but the 4s Braſs, till the War ,, J.. 
with Pyrrhus, King of Epirus, five 


Silver was firſt coined. 
CHAP. XVI. 


8 Of the Roman CALENDAR. 


THE Romans reckoned the Days of their 
+ Month by MKalends, Nones and 1des. Ro- 
mulus began his Months always upon the firſt 
Day of the Moon, and was followed in this by 
the Authors of the other Accounts, to avoid an 
Alteration in the immoveable Feaſts. Therefore 


every new Moon, one of the inferior Prieſts uſed 


to aſſemble the People in the Capitol, and call 
over as many Days as there were between that 
and the Nones. From this Cuſtom, and the old 


Word Calo, or the Greek x to call, the firſt of 
theſe Days had the name of Calendæ. But be it 
e remembered, 


484. 
Years before the firſt Carthaginian War, when 


1 
the & 
an ob 


was 7 


ber th. 


cemòbr. 
ſo eac 
which 
Janua 
venth 
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remembered, that this cuſtom of eallin K Days 
continued no longer than the Year 0 


the Curule 4 dile, ordered the Faſfi, or Kalendar, 
to be ſet up in public Places, that every body 
might know the difference of Times, and the re- 
turn of the Fe ils. (a! * 


The 'Nones were ſo called. becauſe they reck 
oned nine Days from the Ide. 


The Jdes were generally about the middle of 


the Month, and the Word is derived from Iduare, 


an obſolete Verb, lignifying to divide. 
The Calends were always fixed to the firſt Day 


of every Month, but the Noues and the Ides in 


four Months were on different Days from the 
other eighy. March, May, July and October had 
ſix Nones each, the other Months only four. 
Therefore, in the four firſt, the Nones were 
the ſeventh, and the Ides the 15th; in the other 


Months the Neues were the fifth, and the des 
the 13th. 


According to win 8 January tlie ert 


was the fir/t of the Calends of January -Decem- 
ber the thirty-firſt, was Prid. Kalendas Jan. De= 


cembr. the thirtieth was Tertio9 Kal. Jan. and 


lo each Day goes backward to the thirtcenth, 
which was Idus Decembr. and the twelfth of 
January was Prid. Iduum Decemb.----The ele- 
venth was the Zertio Iduum Decembr, and ſo on 


(a) Liv. 5. chap. 46, &c. 
Y backwards 


the City 
four hundred and fifty. At that time C. Nein, 


5 


— - om, att aw. 
ay my 


/ 
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backwards in like manner, to the fifth Day, and 
that was named None Decembr. and then the 
fourth Day was named Prid Nonas, or Nenarum 
| Decembr.----The third Day, tertie Nonas, the 
ſecond, quarto Nonas ; and the firſt Day was the 
Kalendar, i. e. Kalendæ Decembris, &c. 


— 
— 


= 


—— 


lowing Table, in which the Roman Kalendar is 


4 
2 
3 
| 4 
N. B. This will be beſt explained by the fol- WM | &/P 
7 
made to correſpond with the Eugliſb. i 
10 
11 


— 
a 
Me Ooh > ton CN.» 
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A TABLE I 


A TABLE of the Roman Kalendar. 


* . val, 
7 Mar. Mal. Fan. Aug. Apr. Fun., Februarius. 
"ie? Ooh, Decemb, Sept. Nov. | | 
I Kalendæ Calendæ. Kalendæe. [Kalendz. | 
2] 6. Nonas.] 4. Nonas. | 4. Non. 4. Nonas. 
3] 5. Nonas.] 3. Nonas. | 3. Non. | 3. Nonas. 
4| 4. Nonas, Prid, Nonas.|Prid. Non. [Pridie Non. | 
5 z. Nonas.] Non, None. _ Nonz. 
6|Prid. Non.] 8. Idus. | 8. Idus. 8. Idus, | 
None. 7. Idum. 7. Idus. 7. Idus. 

8] 8. Idus. | 6. Idus. b. Idus. 6. Idus. 

9 7. Idus. | 5. Idus. 5. Idus. 5 Idus. 

10 6. Idus. 4. Idus. 4. Idus. 4 Idus-. 

i s aus. z lau. z. Idus. 3 Adus. 
[2] 4. Idus. Prid. Idus. |Prid. Idus. Pridie Idus. 
13] 3z. Idus. Idus. Idus. aus. 
14 Prid. Idus. 19. Kal. 18. Kal. 16. Kal, | 
[is] Idus. 18. Kal. . Kal. Jrg. Kal. 
16117. Kal. /. Kal. 6. Kal. 14. Kal. 
17/16. Kal. 6. Kal. 5. Kal. 13. Kal. 
1801 5. Kal. 15. Kal. 14. Kal. 12 Kal. 
19114. Kal. I4. Kal. Iz. Kal. 11. Kal. 
201 3. Kal. 13. Kal. |r2. Kal. 10. Kal. 
2112. Kal. 12. Kal. |: 1 9. Kal. 
22111. Kal. ii. Kal. ite. Kal. 8. Kal. 
23010. Kal. 10. Kal. 9. Kal. 7. Kal. 
241 0. Kal. } 9. Kal. 8/ Kal. 6. Kal. 
8. Kal.” 7 Kal. . Kal. . Kal. 
7. Kal. . Kal. 6. Kal. | oF Kal. 
7] 6, Kal. 4 Kal, . Kat. Kal. 
8. Kal. | 5. Kal. 4. Kal. pridis Ka- 
„Kal. bs Kal. 3. Kal. lendas. 
Kal. „ Pridie Ka- | 
31 Pr pr id. Kal. pridie Kal. lendas. | 
Note, That in every Biſextile, named in Englih the 
Leap Year, the Month of February reckons 29 Days, 
and the 24th and 28% of that Month are e doc 
| written Seats Kalend. Mart. 
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It is to be obſerved here, that whenever we | 
read Pridie Nonas, Idus, and Kalendas in the Ac- | 
cuſative Caſe, as in the foregoing Table, the Pre- 
Poſition ante is always underitood : Alſo quarto, 
; tertzo Kalendas, Idus, or Nonas, is the ſame as 
' quarto, tertio Die Kalendarum, &c. or ante Kalen- 


das, Nonas or Idus. 


Note, as the Greeks did not reckon by Kalends, 
the Romans uſed to expreis an indeterminate time, 


by ſaying, Ad Kalendas Gracas, in Englith, 4: | 


——_— 


Roman Numbers are expreſſed by Letters, 


One 
Two 
Three 
Four 
Five 
Six 
Seven 
Eight 
Nine 


en 
Eleven 
Twelve 
Thirteen 
Fourteen 


Fifteen 
Sixteen 


Seventeen 


XVIII. Eighteen 


XIX. Nineteen 
XX. Twenty 


XXX. Thirty 
TAL. Forty 


1. Fifty 


LE Sixty 


LXX. Seventy 
LXXX. Eighty 
XC. NVinety 

. An hundred 
OCW. Two hundred 
CD. or Io. Five hundred 


| DCC. Seven hundred 


CM. Nine hundred 


M. or Clc. A Thouſand. | 
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ANTIENT HISTORY. 
„„ 


CONTAINING 


The AnTitenT HISTORX of Britain. 
\X7 HEN Valour and Fortune had con- 
ſpired, or rather Providence had decreed, 
that the Romans ſhould be Sovereigns of the 
Weſtern World, the Emperor Julius Cæſar, 
after the Conqueſt of Gaul, caſt his Eyes to- 
wards the Ocean; and undertook an 2 


edi- 
tion into Britain, an Iſland of the geen E 
tent in the known World. It was antiently 
called Abbion, from its white Rocks towards the 
Continent on the Coaſts of France; or from 


Q!bian, fignifying rich or happy, in regard to its 
Situation and Fertility, It was afterwards nam- 


ed Britain, either from Pryd and Cain, two 
Britiſh Words ſignifying Beauty and White: 
or, as is faid by ſome, from the Word Bryth, 
that is, painted or ſtained, the antient Inhabitants 
uſing to dye their Bodies with an Herb of that 
Name. On the South it is ſeparated from France 
by the Erg/ii/5 Channel; on the Eaſt the Great 


> & on German 
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German Ocean runs between it and Flanders, 


_ Germany,. and Denmark ; on the North the Great 
North Sea; and on the Weſt- the 1ri/h — or | 


- George” s Channel. 


Geofty of Mamba, an antient t Briti/h Wri- 
ter, in his 11. relates, that Brute, a Trojan 
A. M. 2887. Prince, arrived in Britain with 


Mn the ſacking Troy City by 
the Greeks, and were the firſt in ite of 
the Iſland. The Truth of this Relation, how- 
ever, is much doubted, and the various Ac- 
counts given of the Inhabitants before the Ro- 
man Invaſion, are like that of other Nations, 
very imperfe& and uncertain. Cæſar ſays, the 
inland part of Britain was inhabited by thoſe 
whom Fame reports to be Natives of the Soil. 
They wore..no Clothing ; they painted their 
Bodies of à bluiſh Colour, with Repreſenta- 
tions of all manner of Animals and Flowers, 
alſo of the Sun, the Stars, and other Devices, 
according to their own Conceits, either for Or- 
nament, or to make them appear more terrible 
in Battle. They were fierce in War, and ge- 
nerally fought in Chariots, flinging Darts, and 
other Inſtruments of Deſtruction, with great 


Dexterity : They had many Waves, and brought | 
up their Children in common amongſt them. 


Their Diet was plain and ſimple, being little 


more than the Barks and Roots of Trees, with | 
Fruits and Milk, Cæſar ſays, they held it un- 
_ lawful to feed upon Hares, Pullets, or Geeſe, 
yet they bred them up tos their Denen and 


The 


by Plcafure, 


his Companions, not many Years 
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The Commerce of the Britains was of [mall 


Account, confiſting chiefly of Tin, the produce 


of the moſt Weſtern part of the Iſland of Cern 
walt;. Adyenturers or Merchants from Phani- 


cia, and other Eaſtern Provinces, made a great 
traffic of that Ore, and exported large quantities 
every Year. Other parts of the Sea Coaſt was 
alſo. viſited by the neighbouring Belgiens, incite 


by Traffic, or frequent War, and tlie Lope, « of 


Pluder. . 

The Religion of the n was altogether 
Superſtitious, and though they were ſaid to be 
divided from the whole, World, they worſhipped 
the Gods ot the Heathens ; Ti Jupiter, Apollo, 
and other Deities were the objects of their Wor- 


thip, as well as of other antient People. Andate | 


was their Goddeſs of Victory, to whom they 


paid great Adoration, and erected Temples to 


her Honour. In their Sacrifices they offered 
not only Beaſts, but it is ſaid the Blood of Cap- 
tives taken in Battle; but this muſt rather refer 


to the more antient Times, before the fierceneſs 


of their Tempers were ſoftened by the inſtruction 
of their Draids or Bards; for notwithſtanding 
the Britains were idolatrous in their Worſhip, 
aud uncivilized in their Manners; Hiſtorians re- 
late that they were a brave and generous. People. 
The Druids or Bards ſpent their lives in the 
Woods ; they wore long Garments and Beards ; 

they held the Oak in high Eſteem, and the 
Mifletoe or Berry that grows on theſe Trees 
they deemed ſacred: Under theſe Trees they 


uſually held their Aſſemblies of Public Wor- 


ſhip, The Draids prepared the Sacrifices, and 
other Offices of Worſhip, and for the — 
an 
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and ſimplicity of their Lives, were held in great 
regard by che People, who frequently ſubmitted 
their Quarrels and Diſputes to their Deciſion. 
Ihe LANE Un. of the Britains was expreſſive, 
but rather harſh in Sound, conſiſting chiefly of 


Conſonants: And under every Change of Cli- 


mate or Government, has retained its antient 
Purity, with little or no mixture of the neighbour- 


ing DialeQs, as is evident from their Succeſſors 


the Welch, who have for ages paſt inhabited the 
Weſtern Coaſts of the Iſland, containing ſeveral 
Counties under the general Name of Hales, and 
ſtill preſerve their antient Dialet, 
For the better Regulation of Society and Go- 
vernment, the whole Country was divided into 
ſeveral diſtin& States or Provinces, governed by 
their own Chiefs or Petty Kings; as Caſſibela- 
nus King of the Trinobantes, Caractacus King 
of the Silures, Boadicca Queen of the Jcenians, 
and the other States in like manner. Theſe ſeve- 


ral States and Provinces, in after times, compre- 


hended according to the more modern Names, the 
ſeveral Counties following. 
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105 Belge, | 
pt Arrebatii, 
5. Regni, ; 
6, Cantii, 


7. Tri en | 


l 8. Iceni, 


in 


6 Eltihchlans, 
: Glancefter and Oxfordſhire. 


| 10. Dene, 


1 81 1. *Silures, 


{ P ” 4 


12. De, 


f 13. Or devices, 


14. Cornauii, 


15. Coritani, 


16. Bri gantes, 


17. Ottadin, 
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8 T AT ES. 
I. Danmonii, 
«If Ws Ps 


\ COUNTIES. 


. Cornwall and Devon} irs. 
Dorſerſbire. : 
Samer ſet, Wilis, the North: 


IJ Part: of Hants, and- life 


of Wight. 

A 

N Suſſex, and the 

I South Part of Hants, L 
ent. 

Middle ſex and Eser. 
49 Norfolk, Cambridge 
and Huntindon/hire. 
Bucks, Bedford, and Hert- 


; ford/hire, 


. Herefd. Monmouth, Rad- 

nor, Brecon, and Glamor- 

ganſhbire. 

er act 
Cardi ganſbire. 


0 Flint, Denbigh, Merioneth, 


Montgomery, Carnarvan- 


Hire, and Angleſey, 
ee Shrop ire, 8 taf- 
Ford, Warwick, and 


\ Worceſter ſhire. 


( Lincoln, Nettingham, Der- 


y, Teiceſter, Rutland, 
and Northamptonſbire. 
Tori ſb. Lancaſt. Weſimore- 
land, Cumberland, and 
ee, 
Northumberland. 


When 


AG ee 
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EN A. MM. 1925. When Ceſar firſt formed the 


11 '2* . Deſign to invade Britain, the 
Ante Chr. 53. Command of their Army was 


given to Caſſibelauus, Chief or Prince of the Tri- 


nobantes. . They early received Information of 
the Emperor's Intention, and ſent Ambaſſadors 
into Gaul to divert him from his purpoſe. Cz/ar 
received them with great Civility, and exhorted 


them to enter into an Alliance with the Romans; 


he ſent Comius, a Commander in Gaul, to con- 


firm this Alliance, but on his arrival in Britain, 
the People raiſed objections, and would enter in- 
to no Agreement; they committed Comius to cuſ- 
tody, and made uſe of every means in their Power 


to oppoſe the deſigns of the Invader. 


The Romans, on their firſt Attempt, ſuſtained 


great Difficulties, for their large Veſſels were of 


little ſervice in the ſhallow Seas, and the Sol- 
diers, loaded with Armour, were obliged to leap 
down from their high Ships in unknown places, 
and at once contend both with the Waves and 
the Enemy. Theſe unexpected Difhculties greatly 
diſheartened the Romans, whereupon Cæſar com- 


manded the Tranſport Ships to be removed; 


and the Britains perceiving the Intention of the 


Enemy was to land at Richborough, a plain and 


open Shore near Deal in Kent, they ſent their 
Chariots and Horſes to that place, and made ſo 


ſtrong an Oppoſition, that nothing but the in- 


vincible Spirit of Cæſar could have ſurmounted 
the Difficulties which his Troops met with from 
the Britains. Ceſar ſays, that his Soldiers were 
terrified, and loſt their uſual Courage: The 
Britains were brave and vigilant; nor would the 
Romans have ſucceeded if it had not 8 

5 1 their 


o is 
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their Gallies, to which the Britains were Stran- 
gers: From them they were ſeverely annoyed by 
the Roman Slings, Engines and Arrows. The 
Romans were ſafe in their Armour, the Britains 


were naked, and retired. when the Romans Stand- 


ard-bearer caſt himſelf into the Sea. This he- 


roic Act prompted the Soldiers to follow his Ex- 


ample, more for fear of the great Diſhonour, 
which ſhould - happen to them by loſing their 


Eagle, than out of Alacrity to engage the Bri- 
zains, whoſe Love of Liberty inſpired them with 
a Courage equal to Deſpair : The Romans were 
greatly annoyed in landing, but as ſoon as they 
had formed their Legions into Ranks, the Bri- 
tains were, obliged to retreat: The Romans did 


not purſue them, which Cæſar attributes to the 
want of the Horſe, who were not yet arrived 
from Gaul. 


The Britains ſoon after recovered from their 


Conſternation, and diſpatched Deputies to Cæſar, 
with. Propoſals of Peace. They offered Hoſta- 
ges, and promiſed Allegiance. They alſo re- 


leaſed Comius, and ſent him back to Cæſar, im- 


ploring Pardon for the Offence, which they en- 
tirely threw upon the Populace: Peace was ac- 
cordingly concluded, ſome Hoſtages were ſent to 


Cæ ſar, and others were promiſed. , Cæ ſar's Am- 


bition was highly increaſed by the ſucceſs of 
this Expedition, for in a general Aſſembly of the 
Britiſh Princes, they reccommended their States 
to his Protection, though they ſeemed at the 
ſame time diſpoſed to recover their Liberties on 
the firſt favourable occaſion. 


This occaſion ſoon happened; for, in . 
Days after, a &rrible, Storm aroſe, which. drove 


back 


_— Antient Hiſtory. | 3 
back ſome of the Tranſports, with the Roman 


Horſe on Board, and funk many others, A C. 
Spring Tide alſo wrecked and damaged ſeveral the 
of their Ships and Gallies. Theſe Accidents Sai 
ſtruck a Panic into the Whole Body of the RO. 0 
mans, who, notwithſtanding tlie Peace, looked Br 
upon themſelves in an Enem — Country, with= ma; 
out Magazines to ſupport the or Ship ping to onl 
carry them back again. The Brite, Pride on 
took advantage of this favourable opportunity bece 
to ſhake off the Roman Yoke: They withdrew tack 
themſelves from the Enemy's Camp, and col- Arn 
lected their Men together. in order to prevent near 
the Romans from getting Proviſions, and ſeemed when 
reſolved to make an advantageous Attack upon Con 
them, in hopes to gain more friendly Conditi- Lots 
ons: For this Reaſon, the Britains altered their to a 
Reſolution of Peace upon the Joſs of the Roman Cour 
Ships. It is certain they eſteemed Cz/ar the W T1 
pow, Aggreſſor by this Invaſion of ther Coun- Ca a; 
try, after they had ſignified to him in Gau! their readil 
Readineſs to enter into Alliance with the Romans, neceff 
and to ſend Hoſtages to him for the Security of I dere 
their Good Faith. They, therefore, by this ages: 
Conduct, acted upon Principles of natural Equity, I Dema 
and what they now undertook was in their own lute 
Defence, and conſiſtent with their Duty to their Ned All 
Country, and their Poſterity, ket ſail 
Cæ ſar ſuſpected the Intentions of the Britains, the tw, 
and made the neceſſary Preparations to circum- Ma proſp 
vent them, by gathering Corn, repairing his about 
Navy, and procuring for his Army thoſe Neceſ- A Sree ; 
ſaries which the Continent afforded. But as the Iance of 

| ſeventh Legion were foraging for Corn; the Bri: Procefſi 
tains attacked them ſo furiouſly from the Woods! fc had 


that 
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that the Romans were preparing for Flight, when 
Cz/ar appearing, with a Reinforcement, ' revived 
their Courage, and cauſed them to return with 
Safety to their Camp. THE DLO IR: 1 

The Weather for ſome: Days prevented the 
Britains from any new attempt againſt the Ro- 
mans; and it ſeems as if they intended at preſent 
only to harrafs the Enemy, and not to bring 


on a general Engagement ; but their Army being 
become more numerous, they determined to at- 
tack the Roman Camp. Cæſar drew out his 


Army from their Intrenchments to oppoſe them 
near Barham Downs in Kent, and a Battle enſued, 
when the Roman Diſcipline prevailed over Brit:/h 
Courage. The Britains retired with very little 
Lots, and Cæſar's Victory ended in ſetting Fire 
to a few Villages, and ravaging the neighbouring 
Country. 1 . 

The ſame Day, the Britains ſent Deputies to 
Cz/ar for a Renewal of the Peace; to this he 
readily conſented, as he found himſelf under a 
neceſſity of returning to Ga“; however, he or- 
dered them to double the Number of their Hoſt- 
ages: The Britains did not comply with this 
Demand, which carried more the air of an abſo- 
lute Conqueror, than the civility of a pretend- 
ed Ally. Cæſur, impatient of returning to Gaul, 
let ſail from Britain the ſame Night, which was 
tne twenty-fixth of September. He was happy in 
a proſperous Paſſage, after having been in Britain 
about twenty-five Days. In his Letters to the 
Senate at Rome, he greatly magnified the import- 
ance of this Expedition, and they decreed him a 
Proceſſion of twenty Days, becauſe they imagined 
he had diſcovered, and led them to the Conqueſt 
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of a new World, though it brought no Benefit 

either to himſelf or the Commonwealth. Indeed 

Cæſar appears in this Expedition not to have 
been attended with his uſual Fortune: He, who 

hrd always been victoriouſly deciſive in fifty dif- 

ferent Battles, was now obliged to ſeek for Secu- 
rity in Retreat. He has not mentioned ſo much 

himſelf, but his Countrymen have; and it is plain 

that Cz/ar had a great Opinion of the Britains 

military Worth; becauſe, upon this Occaſion, he 

ſays, that in all their Engagements they performed 
the nimble Motion of Horſemen, and the firm 

Stability of Footmen. KF 4 
The Lear ng, one reſolved to make | 

2 ſecond Deſcent upon Britain, 

W 5?* with a more 2 Fleet and 

Army than before; accordingly with extraordi- | 
nary Diligence, he provided eight hundred Veſſels, 

1 built more conveniently for landing and tranl- | 
1 porting Horſe and Baggage: With theſe, and an 
| Army conſiſting of five Legions, and two thou- |} 
i ſand Horſe, he a ſecond time, landed his Army 
] in the ſame Part of Kent, as he had done the 
| preceding Summer. In this Action the Diligence 
5 of his Soldiers was applauded, for by an unwearied 
1 Induſtry in rowing, they cauſed the heavier 
| Ships to keep way with the Boats and Gallies. 
| At their Landing no Enemy appeared; for the 


Britains, terrified at theſe mighty Preparations, 
and the Appearance of fo powerful a Navy, had 
withdrawn themſelves from the Coaſts, and re- 
tired farther up into the Country. The Romans 
advanced towards the Britains the next Day, and 
gave them Battle near the River Stoner in Kent: 
The Britains were hard drove by the Roman 

5 3 Cavalry, 
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Cavalry, and betook themſelves to the Woods ; 
Ceſar, in order to take this firſt Advantage, the 
next Day divided his Army into three different 
Bodies, with a reſolution to purſue them in dif- 


ferent Places, but in this purpoſe he was hindered 


by the melancholy News of the Loſs of a great 
part of his Fleet by a violent Storm at Sea; but 


Cæ ſar, ever indefatigable in his Attempts, ſent to 


Gaul for freſh Supplies, and in ten Days time re- 


turned with his Army to tlie Wood where he had 


laſt defeated the Britains: Here he found their 
Army greatly increaſed by a Confluence of Peo- 
ple from many adjacent parts, and that Caſſibela- 
nus, King of the Trinchantes, was made Com- 
mander in Chief of the Britiſß Forces. The 
Armies ſoon came to an Engagement, and Cz/ar 
could not but acknowledge that the Britains had 
the Advantage by their Chariots, and ſwift fight- 
mg without Armour; he accordingly provided 
againft thefe Inconveniences, and a ſecond Battle 
coming on the next Day, the Britains were re- 
pulſed, and purſued with great Slaughter. 

Upon this Misfortune, Caſſibelanus withdrew 


himſelf into his own Country, and fortified that 


part of the River Thames where' he thought the 
Enemy would endeavour to ford over; his Con- 
jecture was not ill laid; the Romans marched up 


into the Country, paſſed the River notwithſtand= 


mg this oppoſition, and repulſed the Britains ; 
and, as is frequent in all Civil Commotions, 
many, preferring the Indulgence of their own 


private Diſcontent before the common Cauſe of 


their Country, difhonourably joined the Con- 
queror, and offered ſubjection: Ceſar readil 


accepted .of their Petition, demanded Hoſtages 
6 & 2 and 


: 
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and Proviſion for his Army; Other States fol- 
lowing the inglorious Example, diſcovered to 
Cz/ar the place of Caſſibelanus's abode, who had 
retired to Verulam, a Place ſtrongly fortified with 
Woods and Moraſſes. Cæſar, with all Expedi- 
tion ſtormed the Citadel, and ſoon became Maſter 
of 1t, with. the Slaughter of many of the Defen- 
dants. Caſſibelanus, after many fruitleſs Attempts 


againſt the Enemy, ſeeing at length his Country 
waſted; and by the unhappy Diviſions at Home, 


no proſpect of a general Union againſt the Ro- 


mans, made offer of a Treaty, which was readily 
accepted by Cæſar; the Britains agreed to pay a 


yearly Tribute to the Roman Empire, and to in- 
ſure- the due obſervance of the Conditions of 


the Peace, Hoſtages were delivered to the Con- 


eo... i | 
Cæ ſar ſoon after embarked. with his whole 


Army, and arrived in Gaul. On his return to 


Rome he preſented the Briti/h Captives to the Se- 
nate; the uncommon Attire and Behaviour of theſe 
Strangers, (as Tacitus obſerves) filled the People 


with Delight and Admiration : And it is ob- 


ſervable, that the Roman Conqueſt was not ſo 
conſiderable, nor was their Power ſo -ſtrongly 
ſecured by Cæ ſar, but that the People retained 
their Liberties, and for twenty Years after his 
departure they were governed by their own Princes 
and their own Laws : Indeed, for near one hun- 
dred Years after, the Romans had but little or 
no Influence in the Affairs of this Ifland; the 
Britains remained free from their Power during 
the ſeveral Reigns of Augiſtus, Tiberius, and 
Caligula; but, in the reign of 
Claudius, the Britains, weakened 


Ante Chr. 43. 
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by Civil War and Diſagreement among them- 
ſelves, and more ſolicitous for their private Re- 
ſentment and Ambition, than the common ad- 
vantage of their Country, by unworthy means. 


encouraged that Emperor to make a deſcent upon 


Britain; accordingly Plautius, a Roman Prætor, 


was ſent. with a powerful Army. The Emperor 


himſelf ſoon after followed his General, and in a 


Battle at Camalodunum in Eſſex, the Britaius 


were overthrown, and many Priſoners taken: 


Claudius continued in Britain not more than 


fixteen Days. Camalodunum was FREY D ee 
made a military Colony. London, e 

according to Biſhop S1;/ling fleet, was founded 
about this time, and made a Trading Colony: 
and this part of the Iſle was reduced to the form 


of a Roman Province, . _ 


The Emperor, on his return to. Rome, had a 
moſt ſplendid Triumph decreed him by.the: Se- 


nate. After this, for the Space of nine Years 
the Roman Army, under the conduct of Plau- 
tius, Ve ſappaſian, and Oſtorius, obtained many Ad- 
vantages: They were principally oppoſed by the 
Britains, under Caractacus, Prince of the Silu- 
res. This Prince gained great Fame and Re- 
nown. by his Courage and Valour in. Arms againſt 
the Enemy; but as nothing could withſtand the 
Increaſe and. Power of the Roman Legions, af- 


ter nine Years reſiſtance, the Britains in a Battle 


in North Males, were, after a moſt. obſtinate 
fight, entirely routed by O/or:1us; Caractacus was. 
betrayed. by Cart:/mandua Queen. of the Bri- 
gantes, and taken. Priſoner, and. with his Wife 
and Family carried to Rome. Here the noble- 
and ſpurited. Behaviour of this Prince did him 
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and his Country great Honour, and procured the 
Releaſe of himſelf, his Wife, and Relations. He 
was afterwards taken into the Emperor's peculiar 
A „ 9 
Didius ſucceeded Oftor:ius in the Government 
of Britain; and Nero being made Emperor, 
P. Suetonius, a Perſon of celebrated Valour and 
Conduct, was ſent to direct the Roman Affairs 
in Britain; Suetonius made greater Inroads into 
the Cy He alſo attacked and made an eaſy 
Conqueſt of the Ifland Mona, the moſt famous 
Seat of the Druzds, and of the Religion of the 
Ann. D. 66, Country. About this time it is 
* #* *.  - faid, that the Chriſtian Religion 
was firſt planted in Britain: Probably, to avoid 
Nero's Cruelty, and the Perſecution raiſed againſt 
them, many of the Primitive Chriſtians might 
withdraw themſelves into this Iſland, and ſow the 
Seeds of Chriſtianity among the Inhabitants, but 
with what Succeſs is uncertain. ” 
The Britains were now greatly oppreſſed ; and 


by reaſon of many Provocations, they. made a | 


notable Struggle to regain their Liberties, under 
the conduct of Boadicea, Queen of the Teeni. 


This Princefs laid fiege to the ſtrong Cities of | 
Camalodunum and Verulamium. Both theſe Co- 


lonies the Britains deſtroyed by Fire and Sword, 
and there were flain in Battle many thouſand 
Romans; Petilius, the Roman Lieutenant, was 


defeated, and Catus the Procurator was forced to | 
fly beyond Sea: Boadicea commanded the Army | 


of the Britains in Perſon, and the Romans greatly 
feared the Proweſs of this heroic Princeſs ; but 
at length the Army of the Britains was vanquiſh- 


ed by the Romans under Suetonius, Boadicea, re- 
_ 5 ſolving 
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ſolving not to ſurvive the Defeat, and ſubmit to 


the Conqueror, put an end to her Life by Poiſon. 
The next remarkable event was the Expedi- 


tion of Agricola into Britain, in the Reign of 


Veſpafian. He re- conquered the Iſle . 
32 or Angleſey ; and, in order _ D. 78. 

to remove all future occaſion of War and Re- 
volt, he reformed many Abuſes in the Govern- 
ment, and in his Camp. Agricola was the firſt 


that ſupported the Land Forces by a Navy, and 


carried on the War againſt the Britains, both by 
Sea and Land: Under his Government it was 
firſt diſcovered, that Britain was A D. 80 

an Iſland; the Qrcades were ſuuß 
dued ; and the greater part of Britain, after forty- 
two Years ſtruggle, was reduced into a Roman 
Province. 


After Agricola's departure the Tranſactions of 
the Britains are but little known, and to be ga- 
thered only from the ſhort and broken Accounts 


of the Roman Hiſtorians: The Emperor Ha- 


adrian, the better to ſecure the Northern Colonies 


from the Incurſions of the Caledonians, or more 

Northern Britains, cauſed a migh- AST 

ty Wall to be erected acroſs the Yo e 
ountry, eighty Miles in length, from Carli 

to Newcaſtle upon the River Tyne: The Bri- 

tains alſo by degrees became more civilized, and 

began to enter into the modes and cuſtoms of 


the Remans ; many ſtately Buildings and Works 


of Grandeur were erected by them in feveral parts 


of the Ifland ; they were alſo in general govern- 


ed by their own Kings, by the permiſſion or ap- 


pointment of the Emperors, Towards the lat- 
ter 


man} acorn cam —— —— — — — — —— 
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An. D. 278. der end of this Century, Lucius, 


a Briti/h King, was converted to 


Chriſtianity, and the Britains are ſaid to be the 


firſt People that embraced the Goſpel by public 


Authority. 


Septimius Severus, was the next Emperor that 
An. D. 206. Paſſed over into Britain; he 
pProught with him his Sons Cara- 
calla and Geta. Geta was left in the Southern. 
Parts, whilſt the Emperor with Caracalla march- 


ed againſt the Northern Britains and Caledonians ;. 


Severus ſuffered many Inconveniencies at firſt, 
and loſt many thouſand Men; but at laſt, by 
the moſt vigorous Reſolution and. Bravery, he 


reduced the Enemy to ſubmiſſitz and, for the 
better ſecurity of this part of Bimain, he built, 


or rather completed the famous Wall begun by 


the Emperor Hadrian, in a manner anſwerable 
to the Power and Grandeur of the Roman Em 


pire. hy e upon himſelf the Title af Bri- 


tannicus Maximus, and dying at York, was ſuc- 


ceeded by his Son Caracalla. This Prince made 


Peace with the Britains, and after he had received 
Hoſtages from them, returned to Rome with his 


Brother Gela. 


For the enſuing Century nothing material hap- 


| pened in Britain, unleſs it be obſerved that when 
the Emperor Probus had ſubdued the Vandals 
and Burgundians, he ſent great 


An. P. 287. numbers of thoſe People into Bri- 


tain: About this time Carauſius, a Man of mean 


Extraction, but great Courage, aſſumed the Ti- 
te of Emperor, and took poſſeſſion of . 


CTT 
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He kept the Power for ſeven Years in his own 
Hands, and at laſt was traiterouſly ſlain by Alectus 


bis Friend, who, in his turn, ſeized the Govern- 
ment, and retained it for three Years, when he 


was alſo ſlain by a Chief of his 


Army. Not many Years after a e 


dreadful Perſecution broke out in Britain, under 
the Emperor Diocletian, at which time St. Alban, 
and many Chriſtians, ſuffered Martyrdom for their 


Faith. Confilantius, Succeſſor of Diocletian in 


the Empire, gave reſpite to the Chriſtians. He 


eame over into the Ifle himſelf, but fell ſick and 


died at York. He was ſucceeded by his Son Con- 


ſtantine. This Prince was proclatmed Emperor 
in Britain, aud was ſaid to be born in this 


Country. Conſtantine divided Britain into three 
_ Provinces, namely, Britannia prima, containing 
all the Southern part of Britain, the Metropolis 
of which was London; Britannia ſecunda, con- 


taining all Vales, the Metropolis of which was 


1/ca, now Caterloon; and Maxima Cæ ſar ienſis, 


which contained all the Northern parts of Bri- 


tain, the Metropolis of which was Eboricum, 


now Torx. This laſt City was held to be the 


chief Colony of the whole Iſland; and there 
were reckoned twenty-eight Cities at this time in 


Britain. 


After the Death of Con/tantine, ſirnamed the 
Great, the Roman Empire was divided between 
lis three Sons, Conſtantine, Conſtans, and Con- 
ſtantius. Conſtantius, the youngeſt, ſucceeded 
1 Empire on the death of his two Brothers, 
and the Britains were greatly op- 
preſſed by ſevere Governors ſoit 1 By 375 
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by this Emperor and his Succeſſors, Gratian and 
Valentinium. It was now the Empire of the 
Romans began to decline in Power. The Roman 
Legions were called home; many Draughts and 
Levies were alſo made, and ſent to ſerve in the 
Eaſtern parts of Europe, to ſecure thoſe Provinces 
againſt the attack of the Goths and Vandals : 
Theſe People at this time had over-run great 
part of Spain and Italy, and laid Siege to Rome 
itſelt. The Britains now deſtitute of the Roman 
Legions, and their beſt Inhabitants, became more 
expoſed to the ravages and devaſtations of the | 
Pitts and Scots; inſomuch that they ſent Am- 
baſſadors to Rome, to implore the Protection and | 
Aſſiſtance of the Empire; but the Emperor Ho- 
norius being in great diſtreſs himſelf, diſcharged 
the Britains from their Allegiance to Rome, and 
recommended it to them to uſe every method 
for their own Preſervation, Thus 
ended the Roman Government in 
Britain, four hundred and fixty-three Years after 
the firſt entrance of Julius Ceſar in that Iſland. 


Ann, D. 410. 


HK . I. 
HE Britains, abandoned by the | Romans, 


and not able to ſecure themſelves againſt 
the powerful Tnvaſions of the Pi#s and Scots, 
agreed to ſend to the Angles, Futes, and Saxons, a 
a People in Germany, for Aid and Aﬀaiſtance ; 
Ann. D. 447 Virtigern was at this time the 
"oo e, chief King of the Britains. Upon 
this Invitation, the Saxons, und the Conduct of 
= . | Hengi/t 


5 
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Heng iſt and his Brother Hor ſa; with an Army of 
nine thouſand Men, came into Britain. They 


landed in the Iſle of Thanet in Kent, and were 


received with great Joy by the Natives. They 


ſaluted them with Feſtivity and Songs, after the 
manner of the Britains; and that part of Ken? 
where they landed was alloted to them for their 


Habitation. Not long after Hengiſt obtained of 
Vortigern the Property of as much Land as he 


could encompaſs with a Bull's Hide, and cutting 


it into Thongs, on the incloſed Ground he built 
a Caſtle, from this Grant called Thong Caſſle. 
To this Caſtle he invited Vortigern, who was 
became enamoured with Rowena, the Daughter 
or Niece of Hengiſt, and married her. Upon 
this Alliance the County of Kent was given to 


the Saxons; their Generals now grew more 


bold, and taking advantage of Vortigern's Im- 
prudence, began to think of making the Iſland 


their own Inheritance. With this view Hen- 


gift, under various Pretences, ſent for freſh 


Supplies from the Continent, and on their arri- 


val, theſe Strangers by degrees ſought occaſion to 


quarrel with the Natives themſelves; and in or- 
der the better to carry on their Defigns, entered 
into Alliance with the Scots and Piat The 


then turned their Arms againſt the Britains, who 
had kindly received them, and to whoſe Aſſiſtance 
they had been invited. {1 . | 


On this great change of Affairs, Vortigern, 
for his abuſe and neglect of the Government, 


was deprived of the Sovereignty, and his Son 


Vortimer, a brave and valiant Youth, undertook 


the Cauſe of his diſtreſſed Country: He befieged 


the 
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the Saxons in the Iſle of Thanet, and in four 
different Battles he overthrew the Enemy, al- 


moſt to their utter Expulfion, In one of theſe 
Battles Hor/a was killed: Great part of the 


Saxons returned home, and Vortimer dying about 


five Years after, ordered his Body to be buried 
at the Port of Steuer in the Iſle of Thanet, in 
Memory of his Conqueſt over the Saxons at that 
Place; in perſuation alſo that thoſe People, in 
terror of his Name, would not again Land near 


that part of the lfland. The infatuated Vorti- 
gern was afterwards treacherouſly betrayed by 


Hengi/t at a public Feaſt; three hundred of the 
Britiſh Nobility were ſlain, Vortigern was taken 
Priſoner, and conftrained to ſurrender for his 
Ranſom, the Counties of Kent, Suſſex, and Eſſex. 
Flengi/t, eight Years after his ar- 


An. PD. 45 7* rival in the Kingdom, eſtabliſned 


the firſt Saxon Sovereignty, or Kingdom of 


Kent. | | 


Aurelius Ambroſius ſucceeded in the Govern= 


ment of Britain, and was very ſucceſsful againft 


the Saxons; but freſh Supplies ariſing from the 
Continent under Ela and his Sons, and the 


Britains having loſt the flower of their Nation 
by the late Slaughter and other Misfortunes, the 
| Saxons prevailed, and Ella erected a ſecond King- 
dom, or the Kingdom of the South Saxons : It 


is generally ſaid that Ambro/ius was ſlain in the 


Battle againſt the Saxons, and that Stonehenge, 


on the Plains of Saliſbury, was erected by him in 


Memory of thoſe three hundred Nobleman maſſa- 
cred by Hengiſi. TER 


Pendragon, 
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Pendragon, Brother of Ambręſius, and his Son | 
Arthur, maintained the War ſucceſſively againſt ll 
the Saxons for many Years; but Britain being 
now the Field of Fortune, new Adventurers ar- 13 
rived in large Bodies from Germany; and the fi 
Britains, notwithſtanding all their eforts to ſup- 
port their Liberties, daily loſt Ground: Prince 
Arthur was looked upon as the moſt renowned j | 
Champion of the Britiſh Nation; he beat the 10 


Saxons in twelve different Battles under Count IM 
Cerdick ; but whatever oppoſition was made 1 [i 
Arthur, Cerdick, by the repeated arrival of fre 


- 
+ 
© 9 „ 


Supples, at laſt prevailed, and after twenty-two "I 
Years ſtruggle with the Britains ann. D. cos if 
he founded a third Kingdom in 590. il 


the Nation, called the Kindom of the 72 


Saxons, _ 


The Britains were now reduced to a ſmall 14 
Compaſs of Land, and the Saxons daily increaſed 
in number, whereby they were enabled to eſta- 
bliſh themſelves in Power, and erect new States 
or Kingdoms. The War againſt them was car- 
tied on by different Princes; but the Britains, 
falling into diſſipation, and a general corruption 
of manners, they became an eaſy Prey to theit 
more powerful Enemies, The Empire of the 1 
Saxons increaſed, and the Britains failing in their 
laſt Attempt for the recovery of their Liberties, 
under Cadwallader the laſt Britiſh Prince, were 
obliged to take ſhelter in the moſt Weſtern Parts 
of the Iſland. And now, harrafled and oppreſſed 
on every Side, many left the Kingdom, and ſet- 
ted in Armorica, a Territory of France, from 
them named Brctagne; but the greater part of 
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the antient Britains retired into Males and Corn- 
Wall, and in thoſe mountainous parts of the Na- 
tion ſought that Security and Quiet which was 
denied them by their conquering Maſters. Their 
- Poſterity remain there to this Day, and retain their 
own Language. 


Britain, as is before ſaid, was divided into 


Roman Provinces; the Saxons, now the ſole So- 


vereigns of the Iſland, divided the Kingdom into 
ſeven diſtin Governments, or independent States, 


named the Heptarchy. 


1. The Kingdom of KEN I was founded by 
Xn ) Hlengiſt, and contained che Coun- 
Ann. D. 455. ty of Kent. 


2 The Kingdom of the SouTH. SAXONS was 
founded by Ella, and contained 
5 Ann, N. the Counties of Suffer, and Surr 9: 


3. Ihe Kingdom of the WesT Saxons was 
founded by Cerdick, and con- 
tained the Counties of Cor nwall, 
Devon, Dorſet, Somerſet, Milts, is and 
Berks. Bis 


4. The Kingdom of the Eon SAXONS Was 
A D. founded by Erchenwin, and con- 
yy 547 tained the Counties of Eſſex, Mid- 


os: and Part of Hertford/hire. 


Ann. D. 509. 


57 The Kingdom of NorTHUMBERLAND 
was founded by Ida, and con- 


tained the Counties of Lancaſter, 
1 ork, 


Ann, D. 547. 
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York, Durham, Cumberland, Weſtmoreland, Nor- 


thumberland, with Part of Scotland to Edinburgh, 
Fryth, 


6. The Kingdom of the EAST ANGLES was 
founded by Uſa, or Offa, and 
contained the Counties of Nor- An, . 


/olk, Suffolk, Cambridge, with the Ine of Ely. 


by Crida, and as it was the lateſt, - : 
| 10 it was the largeſt of the Engliſh Ann. P. 582. 
Savon Kingdoms, and contained ſeventeen Coun- 
ties, viz. Glouceſter, Hereford, Worceſter, War + 
wick, Leiceſter, Rutland, Northampton, Lincoln, 
Huntington, Bedford, Buckingham, Oxford, Staf- 


ford, Derby, Salop, Nottingham, Cheſter, and Fart 


of Her tfordſhire. 


8 | | 

a This settlement of the Saxen Government 
# continued for ſeveral Centuries under various 
4 Princes, of whom we have but a confuſed and 
= unſatis factory Account to the Time of Egbert. 
I his Prince reigned over the Vet , D. $00. 


0 Saxons, and had acquired Do- 
1 minion over four of the other Kingdoms, which 
were governed in his Name by particular Princes, 
his Vaſſals and Tributaries, till the Year 819, 
was at which time he may be properly ſtiled the firſt 
On ſole Monarch of the Nation. Of this Prince 
Jid- particular mention will be made hereafter. And 
to return from this Digreſion, the moſt material 
occurrance during the Period of theſe Saxon So- 
ANDY yereigns happened under Ethelbert the fourth 
con- King of Kent, | \ 


aſter, A's 2 ETHEL» 


. The Kingdom of MExReIA was founded 
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ETHELBERNT, King of Kent, was the moſt con- 
ſiderable and powerful Monarch of theſe early 
Princes. In his Time, certain Youth of Britain 
being at Rome, Gregory afterwards named the 
 Geat, taking notice of their fair and graceful 
Countenance, enquired of what Country they 
were; and being informed they were Angli, an- 
ſwered Angel: imo and not without cauſe are 
they fo named, and zz is fit they ſhould be made In- 
heritors with the Angels in Heaven; Gregory be- 
ing ſoon after advanced to the Papacy, ſent 
60 Auſtin to preach the Goſpel in 
_ WY $96 Britain; Ain with his Con 
panions were kindly received b 
permitted to ſettle in his chief City, Canterbury, 
which he aſſigned for their Refidence. It is be- 
fore mentioned, that towards the latter end of 
the ſecond Century, Chriftianity was received in 
Britain, and that Biſhops were appointed in 
many Parts of the Kingdom to ſuperintend and 
inſtru the People. Theſe were driven with 


tlie ancient Inhabitants by their Conquerors into 


Wales, and Bangor was the principal See 'of the 
Chriſtian Britains. The Saxons introduced the 
Gods of their Country, and the Pagan Super- 
ſtition prevailed, wherever they came. Their 
"Ann. D. x96. principal Gods were Moden, Thor, 


theſe Idols is handed down to Poſterity, under 
the different Denominations of Wodenſduy, 
Thor ſday, Freaſday, which apparently refer to 
theſe Gods of the Saxons, and the particular 
Days of the Week that Worſhip was paid to 
them. But to return from this Digreffion, King 
| Ethelbert being confirmed in the Ehri/tian F * 


Ethelbert, and 


and Frea. The Memory of 
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by Auſtin, was the Inftrument of converting Se- 


bert, King of the Eaſt Saxons, and he aſſiſted 
the Prince in building 2 Church dedicated to 


St. Paul, in his capital City of London. In this 
Place formerly ſtood the Heathen Temple of 
Diana. At the ſame time was alſo erected an- 


other Church, dedicated to St. Peter, in the 
Iſland Thorney, ſince called Weſtminſter, where 
ſtood the Temple of Apsllo. And now the 
Chriſtian Religion daily gained Ground among 
the Saxon Princes; Edwin the Great, King of 
Nerthumbcrland, was baptized at York, and built 
there a Church, dedicated to St. Peter ; the 
Church of Lincelu was founded by Paulinus, 


Biſhop of York; the ſtately Monaſtery of Veru- 


lamium, and alſo the Churches of Bath and 
Hereford were built by Offa, Fung of the Mere 
cia. In the Reign of this la 

Prince, the Britains of North Ann. P. 76. 
and Seuth Wales invaded Mercia, and made ter- 
rible Devaſtations in many parts of that Ceun- 
try, but at length, unable to reſiſt the ſuperior 
power of Offa, they were obliged to retire to- 
the mountainous Parts of their Country; and 


fa, to ſecure his Dominions from future In- 


curſions, cauſed an extenſive Ditch. or Intrench- 
ment 55 be made between his Kingdom and 
ales, which was called Offa's Ditch : This 
Prince added the Kingdom of the Eat Ang les 
to. his Dominions ; and by the Prevalence of his 


ſuperior Abilities, and the inteſtme Quarrels 


among the other States, the Saxen Heptarchy 


was reduced to four Kingdoms, viz. Mercia, 


FW Saxony, Ner n er e and Kent, Theſe: 


A a 3 LT ©, 
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Ain: Dri bee Kingdoms alſo drew to a Period, 
and were ſoon after united in the 


Perſon of Egbert, King of the it Saxons. 


EGBERT, King of the JF Saxons, was a 
prudent and valiant Prince: He made War 


againſt the Britains both in Cornwall and Wales, 


and forbid them to paſs Offa's Ditch on pain of 
Death. He then ſubdued the Kingdoms of Kent, 
Eaſt Saxons, Eaſt Angles, Mercians, and united 
the whole Saxon Heptarchy into one Monarchy. 
By a Royal Edict he commanded that the South 
Part of Britain ſhould be named ANnGLEnOND, 
Ann. D. 819. or ENGLAND, from the Angles, 


was crowned the firſt ſole Monarch. of England, 


at Wincheſter, which had long been the Royal 


Seat of the Weſt Saxons: In his Reign the Danes 


"is 20%. POW merous Army; they landed in 
the Ifle of Sheepy in Kent, and at firſt ravaged 
the Country without Refiſtance; but they were 
afterwards expelled with great loſs : Egbert died 
after a mild and glorious Reign of thirty-fix Years, 
and was buried at Mincheſter. He was ſucceeded 
by his Son Ethetwalf. 


ETHELWULF was the fecond Monarch of 
England. He was a Prince of no maitial Spirit, 
which encouraged the Danes to continue their 
Depredations on the Sea Coaſts. This Prince 
1 reigned twenty Years, and was 

+ i £327: buried at Mincheſter. He left 
four Sons. Ethelbald, Ethelbert, Ethelred, and 


Alfred, 


\ 


nn the moſt valiant and numerous of 
| the Nations that came over with Heng:if. He 


fiſt invaded England with a nu- 
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he repaired the City of London, 
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Alfred, whe ſucceeffively ſucceeded in the Go- 


vernment. The two firſt Princes reigned: but a 


few Years each, and nothing remarkable happened: 
in their time. Etheldred was ſlain in Battle againft 
the Danes, who were now become very nume- 
rous in che Kingdom. 


ALFRED, the younger Son, ſucceeded in the 
Government on the death of 


Etheldred, and became famous in At: De: B71. 
the Eng/i/þ Hiſtory. This Prince was ſcarce: 


ſeated on his Throne, but he was forced to take 
the Field againſt the Danes. He wies for many 
Years in conſtant War with theſe Invaders of 


his Country : In ene of theſe Engagements he 


was worſted; he then privately withdrew him- 


elf for ſome time from the Government, and 
was entertained by a Cowherd in his Cottage in 
Somerſet ſhire. In this diſguiſe he frequently vi- 
ſited the Dani/h Camp, in order to gain Intelli- 


gence of their Strength and Defigns, which he 


wiſely turned to his own Advantage He fought 


nine Battles in one Year with thofe People, and 


at length drove them out of the Kingdom: 
He firſt built Ships of Force im defence of the 
Sea Coaſts ; and for the better Adminiſtration of 
Juſtice in the times of Peace, he divided the 
Kingdom mto Counties, Hundreds, and Tyth- 
ings, as they remain at this Day; , D. 886. 


whieh had been deſtroyed by the Danes; he alſo 
founded the Univerſity of Oxford ; the Univer- 
ſity of Cambridge was likewiſe founded about 
this time; and the whole Nation began to raiſe 
itſelf from that Darkneſs and J gnorance in which 
it 
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Ann. D. 99 ls 
a great Victory over the Danes, at Cantbridgs, 


Princes were lain, with _ Nobles, which 


his Protection; the King of the Scots allo chote 


three Years, he died and was buried at . u- 


Prince bleſſed with many noble Endowments of 
Scots, and a bloody Battle was fought at Bru- 


of the Scots was {lain, with five other Princes, 


2 84 Antien f Hit 9 8 | 


rt had long remained. Alfred, for his Virtues, 
Learning, and Abilities, was honoured: with the 
Title of d4/fred the Great, and after a reign cf 
twenty-nine Years, with great 
Glory and Renown, he died in 
the fifty-firſt Year of his Age, and was buried at 
FFincheſter. | 7 


Ann. D. 901. 


Epwanp, eldeſt Son of 4/fred, ſucceeded his 
Father, and was crowned at King- 
Zon-upon-Thames : He obtained 


in Glouceſterſhire; in this Battle two of their 


caufed Edward to be both feared and loved. 
After ſome Reſiſtance, the Dani/> Army ſur- 
rendered themſelves and ſwore Obedience to 
Edward: Mercia was alſo reduced, and the 
Princes of North Wales put themſelves under 


Edward for his Lord and Patron: By thele |} 
Atchievements, this Prince exceeded. all his 
Predecefiors in Power and Extent of Domi- 
nion; and after a proſperous Reign of twenty 


"1-7 (7 

ArHELSTAN ſucceeded his Father Edward, a 
Mind; England was at this time invaded by the 
nanburgh in Nerthumberland ; Conſtantine, King 
and many of the Nobility :: 4nlaf, General of 


the Army, fled, and an incredible Slaughter of | | 
| | | Danes | or 


Danes and Scots was made in the Field of Battle, 
which was the moſt bloody that had been fought 
in England. This Vitory added greatly to the 
Reputation of Athe//lan, and all Princes became 
ambitious of his Friendſhip. When Peace was 
{ettled both at Home and Abroad, this Prince 
made many excellent Laws for the better Go- 
vernment of his Country; he allo cauſed the 
Bible to be tranflated. into the Saxon Tongue, 
and, after a Reign of fifteen Years, 


with great Honour and Renown, Ano. D. 939 


he ended his Days at Gloucefter, and was buried 


at Malmeſbury. In this King's Reign lived Guy, 
the great Earl of Farwick, who accepted the 
Challenge of a fingle Combat with Colebrand, a 
| Dane, from his uncommon fize called the Giant, 


and killed him, whereupon the Danes ſubmitted. 


to Athelſtan. Guy, after this, retired to a Cell 
under FFarw:ck Caſtle, which to this Day is call- 


ed Guy's Clyffe. Athelſlan was ſucceeded by his 


Brother Edmund, and the Princes Edred and 


After theſe Princes, EDG AR aſcended the 
Throne, and became Monarch of 


England at fixteen Years of Age: Ann. D. 959. 


His Actions were noble, politic, and pious, and 


he ſupported his Government with great Glory 


and State. His Navy is ſaid to confiſt of more 


than three thouſand Sail of Ships; by them he 


iecured the Coafts from Foreign Enemies, and: 
maintained the Claim of Eng/and to the Domi-— 
nion of the Sea: He impoſed upon Luduall, 
Prince of Valles, an annual Tribute of three 
thouland Wolves, which cleared the — 
of 
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of thoſe Beaſts of Prey; farther, to ſet forth 
the Splendour and Greatneſs of his. State, he 
was rowed in his Galley on the River Dee in 
Che/hire, by eight Princes, who had ſworn Fealty 


to him, This Prince, after he had reigned fix- 
teen Years in a State ſuperior to 


Ann. D. 975. any of his Predeceſſors, died, and 


was buried at Glaſtonbut , leaving his Kingdom 


11 Peace to his Son Edward, 


8 firnamed FY r was at firſt 


much oppoſed by his Mother-in-law FElfrida, | 
but he was crowned King by Dunſtane Arche } 
biſhop of Canterbury. His Reign was of ſhort |} 


Duration, for on his return from Hunting, he 
paid a Vifit to E!frida, who refided with her 
Son Ethelred, at Corfe. Caſtle, in Dorſetſhire ; 


here, as he ſat on Horſeback at the Gate, drink- 
ing a Glaſs of Wine, he was ſtabbed in the Back, 


by Elfrida's procurement, in order to > make way 
for her Son. 


. II. This Prince, by Reaſon of 
his Indolence was firnamed the Unready, The 
beginning of his Reign was diſturbed by do- 
meſtic Troubles, and the Sea Coafts were again 
infeſted by the Daniſo Rovers, who ſwarmed 
in fo great numbers in every Harbour in the 
Kingdom, that it was not known where to 
meet them to Advantage. Ethelred, to free the 


Country from this Invaſion of the Danes, agreed 


that a Tribute of , oo. ſhould be paid them, 
on Condition that they would quit the Coun- 
try. This Tribute, and the flothful Diſpo- 
fition of Ethelrcd, gave riſe to new W 
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from Sweyn King of Denmark : Freſh Tri- 


butes were paid to theſe Invaders by the indo- 
lent King, and his inactive Counſellors; who 


thus ſhamefully bought off the Enemies of their 
Country, and impoſed a new Tax on the 


Subjects, from hence called Danegeld. Ethelred 


married Emma, Daughter of Richard, Duke of 
Normandy, a Lady of great Beauty. Strengthened 


by this Alliance, and provoked at the inſolent 


Behaviour of the Danes, he or- 


dered a general Maſſacre of thoſe Ann, I); len 


People : This bloody Deed greatly enraged Sweyn ; 


his Son Canute arrived ſoon after with a great 


Army, and he was bent upon Revenge and Con- 


queſt Ethelred retired into Normandy, but Sweyn, 
after he had committed great Cruelties, and re- 
_ . duced the greateſt Part of the Kingdom to his 
Obedience, being equally deteſted by the Danes 


and Engl:/h, was murdered by his own Subjects. 


Ethelred returned to England, but died ſoon after, 
and was buried in St. Paul's, London. 


EpmunD II. ſirnamed Jronſide, ſucceeded his 
Father Ethelred, and was crowned , | 


: Ann. D. . 
at Kingſton, The Danes were D. 1016 


now become ſo powerful, that Canute alſo was 


accepted as King by many of the Clergy and 


 Laity at Southampton: Edmund early engaged 
with the Danes, and put many of them to 


the Sword; he raiſed the Siege that Canute 
had began againſt London, and afterwards gave 


the Dancs a great Overthrow at Brentwood in 
Eſſex. This Battle had been deciſive, had not 


Edmund been diſſuaded from the Chace of the 


Enemy 
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Enemy by the Treachery and falſe Dealing of 
his Brother Edrick, who befriended the Danes 
againſt his 8 Canute, upon this Defeat, 
took himſelf into Denmark, and the Year after 
returned to England with a mighty Army. Ea- 
mund gathered all his Strength to oppoſe the 


Enemy, and a Battle was fought at Aßbdon, in 


Eſſex, with great Reſolution and Bravery on 


both Sides: Here again the falſe Edrick, per- 


ceiving the Advantage to be on the Side of the 
Engli/h, went over with all his Troops to the 
Enemy, and the Battle ended to the Advan- 
tage of the Danes After this the two Kings 
agreed to end their difference in ſingle Combat, 
and here the Valour of Edmund prevailed; but 
it was agreed to divide the Nation between them. 
King Edmund did not long ſurvive this Agree- 
ment; and after 4 ſhort time, as is generally 
faid, was murdered by the Contrivance of Edu ick. 
This falſe Traitor to his Country was himſelf cut 
off by Order of Canute, and his Head placed on 
the higheſt Gate in Londen. By the Death of 
Edmund the Saxon Monarchy in a great meaſure 
ended, five hundred and fixty ſeven Years after the 
firſt coming of thoſe People under Hengi/t into 
Britain, | | 


CHAP. III. 


| CAN UTE, upon the Death of Zdmund, 
/ ſeized upon the other half of the King- 
dom; the Exg/:/þ Nobility owned 
him for their rightful King, and 
e he 


An. D. 101 7. 
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he was crowned at London by Eiftane, Arch- 
biſhop of Canterbury: The better to ſecure his 
— Throne, he baniſhed Edward and Edmund, 
the Sons of ſronfide; he alſo married Emma, 


the Widow of King Ethelred, and Siſter to 
the Duke of Normandy; and in a Parliament 


at Oxford, he confirmed the Saxon Laws, to 


which he ſubjected the Danes. He alſo ad- 
miniftered Juſtice with great Impartiality, inſo- 


much that he gained the Love of his Sub- 


jects, and was ſtiled Canute the Great. He fi- 
niſned and endowed the Monaſtry, St. Edmund s 
Bury in Suffolk: This Prince, to reprove the 
Adulation of his Courtiers, who ſought to per- 
ſuade him that he poſſeſſed more than human 


Power, cauſed himſelf to be ſeated in his Royal 8 


Robes on the Sea- Shore, and in the Preſence 
of his Nobles commanded the ſwelling Waves 
not to proceed, ſaying, Thou art Part of my 


Dominion, and therefore preſume not to wet the 


Robes of thy Lord; but the Sea rolling its uſual 
Courſe, daſhed againſt him, upon which he 
ſuddenly roſe up and declared, How vain was 
the Power of Kings, and that he only deſerved 
that Title, whoſe Laws the Heavens, the Earth, 
and the Sea, obey. Canute reigned 5 

10 Years, died at Shafteſbury, in . Y. 1055. 
Dor ſet/hire, and was buried at MVincheſter. 


HAROTLD J. ſirnamed, from his great ſwift- 
neſs Harefgot, baſe Son of Canute, was admitted 


King on the Death of his Father, in prejudice 
to Hardicanute, Canute's Son, by his Queen 


Emma, who was then abſent in Denmark, Ed- 


B b Toward 
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Ward and Alfred, the ſurviving Sons of Ethelred, 
alſo at this time reſided in Normandy. Harold, 
by feigned pretences, invited theſe Princes into 
the Kingdom; and 4/fred being deceived by the 
pretended Kindneſs of Earl Godwin, was put into 
Harold's Hands, who ſent bim Priſoner to Eh, 
where his Eyes were put out, and he in a ſhort 
time after died with Grief and 
Pain. Harold behaved with great 
Cruelty, and was deteſted as a Tyrant, and after 
a ſhort Reign of four Years, he died at Oxford, 
and was buried at HYeftmin/ter. | 


Ann. D. 1040. 


 HARrDICANUTE, upon the Death of Harold, 
was by the Engl:/þ and Danes invited over from 
Denmark, to take upon him the Government of 
the Kingdom.” He cauſed the dead Body of 
Harold to be taken up and thrown into the River 
Thames; he alſo puniſhed Leving, Biſhop of 
Norceſter, and others, who were concerned in 
the barbarous Treatment of Alfred: Earl God- 
win purchaſed his Pardon by the Preſent of a 
gilded Galley well manned, and made moit 
convenient both for War and Pleaſure : Hardi- 
canute much incurred the Diſpleaſure of the 
People by heavy Taxes, and by a Life ſpent 
in Gluttony and Drunkenneſs. At one of thelz 
Feaſts of Jollity at Lambert, he fell down dead, 
after an inglorious Reign of little more than tw 
Years. With him ended the Dominion of thi 
Danes in England, which laſted only twenty 
ſix Years; and ſo obnoxious was the Dan, 
Government to the People, that it was reſolve 
not to continue the Crown longer in that rac 
of Princes; and the Day of Hardicanute's Deat 
w 
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was for a Time after celebrated with Paſtimes 
and Rejoicings. | 


CHAP. IV. 


T E Engli/h being now happily delivered 
from the Dominion of the Danes, ſent to 
EDWARD, the ſurviving Son of Ethelred and 
Emma, to return into England, and take the 
kingly Office upon him: This Prince had long 
remained an Exile at the Court ,__ b 
of the Duke of Normandy, his Rs fe 1043s 
Mother's Brother; and in his Perſon the Saxon 
Government was reſtored; he was crowned at 
Wincheſter by Ed/ine, Archbiſhop of Canterbury : 
His firſt Care was to remit the Tax of Dane- 
gelt, which had long been a heavy Burthen 
on the People. He dealt rigorouſly with his 
Mother Emma, and on a ſuſpicion of Inconti- 
nence, and her conſenting to the Death of his 
Brother Alfred, put her to the fiery Trial of 
Ordeal, or walking Blindfold over hot Plowſhares. 


This ſhe performed without the leaſt Damage - 


to herſelf, and was afterwards received into the 
King's Favour. He married Egitha, Daughter 
of Earl Godwin, a Nobleman of great Poſſeſſions 
and Power, by whom Edward was for ſome 
Time chiefly governed; but being afterwards 
iſpleaſed at his Behaviour, Godwin and his 


Ins were banithed the Land. Villiam, Duke 5 


of Nor mandy, paid Edward a Viſit, and this 
Prince was with his Retinue magnificently en- 
tcrtamed, | - | 
B b 2 It 
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It 1s faid, that 1n return for the long and kind 
Entertainment Edward received at the Court of 
the Duke, Edward gave him Hopes of being his 


Succeſlor. It 1s more certain, that the Normans 
had gained great Influence over the Councils of 
Edward, and had got Poſſeſſion of the firſt Dig- 
nities in the Church and State. Syward, Earl 
of Northumberland, was ſent into Scotland againſt 
Macbeth, and fixed the Crown of that Kinedom 
upon Malcolm. Except ſome {mall Diſturban- 
ces from the Scotch and Hel/, the Reign of 
Edward was altogether peaceable. He was the 
firſt Engli/h Prince that cured. the Diſtemper 
called the King's Evil, by a Touch; and by a 


Life ſpent in Piety and Devotion, he obtained 


the Title of Saint and Confeſſor. He re-edified, 
if not founded, the Church of St. Peter, in 
 F-eftminſter ; and, after a Reign of twenty Years, 
was there buried: A noble Cheſt or Monument, 
was erected to his Memory, and : Devotion 
was paid to his Shrine. 


Han Il. Son of Earl Godwin, and Bro 
ther to Egitba, Edward's Wife, preſuming on 
his own Merit, and the late King's Kindneſs, 


laid claim to the Crown, in Prejudice to Edgar 


Atheling, Grandſon to Edmund Ironſide. Duke 
William of Normandy allo put in his Claim, un- 
der Promiſe from Edward, and- as his near 
Kinſman, by his Mother Emma. Harold had 


many noble Qualities deſerving a Crown, but 
his Title was weak, and his beſt Security was 
the general Conſent of the Nobility and People. 
William ſent early to put him in mind of a Pro- 


miſe he made him to 3 his Intereſt in the 
| Suc- 


be 
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Succeſſion, but Harold truſting to his own Power, 
and the Love of the People, {lighted the Em- 
baſſy. WMilliam, upon this, made Preparation 
to (upport his Claim, and with a large Army 
landed in Suſſex. He immediately ſet fire to the 


Fleet, to cut off all Hopes of returning. He 


then ſent to Harold to demand the Kingdom, 
by free Donation, from Edward. Harold, with 
undaunted Bravery, defied the Invader of His 


_ Country, and marched his Forces to give him 


Battle. The Armies engaged on O&#ober the 


14th, near Haſtings in Suſſex, and 
the Battle was Pught with great Any, D. 1066. 


Reſolution and Courage on both Sides from the 


Morning to the Evening. At laſt, Harold was 


accidentally ſlain by an Arrow, and Milliam re- 
mained Conqueror of the Field. He then claim- 


ed the Crown in right of this Victory, and alſo 


as the Legacy of Edward, In this Battle the 
Normans loſt about fix thouſand Men, and the 
Engliſh a far greater number. The Body of 


Harold was, by order of William, delivered to 


his Mother, and with his two Brothers Gyrth 
and Leofwin who alſo fell in Battle, royally bu- 
Tied in the Abbey of Waltham in Eſſex, which 
he had founded. And now the State of England 
became again entirely changed, and the Saxon 
and Dani/h Government, after a ſpace of fix 
hundred and ſeven Years, gave place to the Nor- 
man, in the Perſon of William Duke of Ne- 
mandy, A new Period of Engli/h Hiſtory alſo 
began with the Reign of this Prince: And this 


ſummary Account of Britain, concludes with the 


following Table of the ſeveral Princes, from the 
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time Egbert, King of the Veſi Saxons in his nine- 
teenth Year, became the firſt ſole Monarch of 
England, to this Period of the Norman Succeſſion, 


SAXONS, 


AD Reigned 


Egbert 819 
Ethelwulf 837 
Ethelbald 857 
Ethelbert 860 
Alfred 872 
Edward I. 901 


Athelſtan 925 
Edmund 940 
Eldred 946 
Edwin 955 
Edgar 959 
Edward II. 975 


18 
20 
3 


1 
6 


29 


24 


15 
6 
9 


4 
: 16 


4 


| | A. D. 
Ethelred II. 979 


Edmund 
| 


Ironſide | 1016 


Dax IsR LINE. 
Canute 1017 


Hardicanute 1041 


feſſor 


| Harold II. 1066 


William of Normandy 1066, 


Reigned 


37 


1 


19 


Harold I. 1036 5 
1 


SAxoN LI XE reſtored, 


Edward 


the Con- C 1042 24 
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An INDEX of the principal Perſons 


and Places in the foregoing Hiſtories, 


N. B. The Names of Perſons, &c. are referred 
to thoſe Pages only, where they are firſt, or 
more particularly mentioned, 
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. Pag. 
_ Cxnienſes . 
Caledonians 1 
Calendar 219252 
Canute 287 
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Caractacus 269 
Carauſius 272 
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